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BENEFITS OF FARM-TO-SCHOOL PROJECTS: 
HEALTHY EATING AND PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Friday, May 15, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, 

Atlanta, GA 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 p.m., in Auditorium 
A, Global Communication Center, Roybal Campus, Centers for Dis- 
ease Control and Prevention, Hon. Tom Harkin, chairman of the 
Committee, presiding. Present: Senators Harkin and Chambliss. 

Chairman Harkin. Good afternoon and welcome everyone to the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry for 
a hearing on nutrition. In cases like this, I always like to turn it 
over to the home state senator to sort of kick things off and run 
things and in this case, I am turning it over to my good friend 
Saxby Chambliss, former chairman of the Agriculture Committee. 
As I said earlier, we have passed the gavel back and forth a couple 
of times and so I will kind of turn it over to Senator Chambliss at 
this time for opening statements and sort of conducting the hear- 
ing. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SA XB Y CHAMBLISS, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

Senator Chambliss. Well thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
and I really appreciate you coming to Georgia. We on the Ag Com- 
mittee are a very bipartisan group. Agriculture is an American 
issue and we have always had a great working relationship, and 
Tom, I appreciate from a personal standpoint you giving up a Fri- 
day, and a special Friday for him because he has a daughter who 
is graduating from law school today and he has to get back late 
this afternoon to make sure that they give her that certificate that 
he has been paying for. Chairman Harkin. That’s right. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. But seriously, Tom, you have been a great 
friend to agriculture and you have been a great friend to me. I 
went to Iowa during our Farm Bill debate and discussion to host 
a hearing out there and I really appreciate you taking time to come 
to Georgia today to let me show off Georgia agriculture and Geor- 
gia people to you, as well as other folks who are here today. 

I want to say a special welcome to a number of students that I 
see out there. We are very pleased that you would take the time 
to come and listen, to see how your Federal Government operates. 

( 1 ) 
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I think it is very important for young folks to have a real under- 
standing about what the Federal Government is, how the Federal 
Government operates on a day-to-day basis, outside of reading 
about it in a textbook. 

So I commend your teachers for suggesting you come today, be- 
cause I know you would not be here. You would rather be in school 
taking a test or something this afternoon. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. But we appreciate you being here. I want to 
thank too the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention for 
hosting today’s hearing. The staff here has been just absolutely ter- 
rific in assisting the Committee with all the logistics and planning 
leading up to today’s event. 

I also wish to welcome the witnesses who are here and thank 
them for their time and expertise and the discussion about health 
and wellness and the important role that agricultural products 
have in healthy lifestyles, and we will take a little more time in 
a minute to introduce them more formally. 

Over the years, there has been growing interest in connecting 
local farmers and their products directly with school food service 
providers. The Food Conservation and Energy Act of 2008, or last 
year’s Farm Bill, included a provision which provides schools relief 
from Federal procurement requirements when purchasing agricul- 
tural products directly from local farmers. 

There are many innovative approaches in the Farm-to-School ef- 
fort and I look forward to hearing testimony that will highlight 
local successes and the tools available at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to connect farmers and schools across the coun- 
try. Schools play an important role in shaping nutrition and phys- 
ical activity habits of our young children. 

School cafeterias, gymnasiums and playgrounds are important 
venues to teach children about healthy eating, as well as exercise. 
The more we learn about nutrition, the clearer the connection be- 
tween calories in and calories out becomes. I look forward to hear- 
ing Dr. Satcher’s testimony about the efforts of Action for Healthy 
Kids. His dedication to raising awareness about solutions to child- 
hood obesity is to be commended. 

The statistics about childhood obesity are very troubling. The 
obesity rate among children six to 11 years has doubled over the 
last 20 years. The obesity rate among children age two to 5 years 
also doubled to over 12 percent over the last two decades. More and 
more children are entering kindergarten overweight or obese. 

As much as schools play an important role in attempts to reverse 
this trend, nothing can surpass the role of parents and caregivers 
in the home. Dr. Dietz’s work here at the Center for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention has played an extraordinary role in helping all 
Americans understand the significance of this problem. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry re- 
lies on input from experts on the front lines of administering these 
programs and working directly with children. In prior hearings in 
Washington, D.C., we have heard testimony from school food serv- 
ice directors, anti-hunger advocates, a school nurse, researchers, 
nutrition groups, food companies and parent organizations. 
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For me personally, I hear firsthand from the school teachers in 
my family about the importance of good nutrition and the National 
School Breakfast and Lunch Programs. These programs benefit the 
lives of millions of children in the United States every single day. 
According to the Georgia Department of Education, over 1,177,000 
lunches and 499,000 breakfasts are served each day in Georgia 
schools. 

As Congress moves forward in the reauthorization process, my 
goal is to ensure that all eligible children can easily access these 
important nutrition programs. The fact that there are opportunities 
to benefit farmers by connecting them and their healthy products 
directly with schools is kind of the icing on the cake. 

So Mr. Chairman, again thank you for coming to Georgia. 
Thanks for your leadership on this issue and I look forward to con- 
tinuing to work for you and look forward to the testimony from the 
witnesses here today. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM HARKIN, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF IOWA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTE ON AGRICULTURE, 

NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY 

Chairman Harkin. Thank you very much. Senator Chambliss. I 
could not help but just — I do not know why it did not occur to me 
before now, but I remember when I was in the military, when I 
was in the Navy a couple years ago, we always had a plan of the 
day that would come out. 

And on the plan of the day. Dr. Satcher, was the uniform of the 
day. And you probably do not realize this, but we have that in the 
Senate. It came out that the uniform of the day for senators were 
dark blue suits, white shirts and blue ties. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Harkin. I just noticed that we have the same ties on. 
That’s a joke for all you young people out there. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Harkin. You probably seriously thought I meant that, 
right? No, that was not serious. First of all, let me thank you. Sen- 
ator Chambliss, for your friendship and the great working relation- 
ship we have had over all these years on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

Thank you for hosting this hearing today in your home state and 
for all your work in putting together this great panel of witnesses. 
We are also grateful to the staff of the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention who have generously handled the logistics of the 
hearing and hosted us here today. This is a fourth in a series of 
hearings held by this Committee to prepare for the reauthorization 
of the Child Nutrition legislation. 

We held our first hearing back in December and we have been 
adding to the foundation for this new legislation since. In earlier 
hearings, the Committee heard testimony about the negative ef- 
fects of poor nutrition on children’s development, their education 
and their health, particularly on the increase in conditions such as 
Type II diabetes, overweight or obesity, heart disease. 

We learned more about ways in which Federal child nutrition 
programs are succeeding and ways in which they need to be 
strengthened. We have also heard testimony about effective ways 
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to alter what is called the food and nutrition environment in 
schools to make healthier eating an easier choice for our kids. 

We will hear several of these points reiterated today and I know 
we will hear some valuable new ideas and perspectives. I read all 
the testimonies of the witnesses coming down last evening and fly- 
ing down here this morning. 

One key point that comes through clearly is that the health and 
nutrition of our nation’s children is closely connected to the overall 
cost and status of healthcare in the United States and its impact 
on our economy. For example, healthy nutrition and physical activ- 
ity are directly related to better learning, preventing illness, reduc- 
ing healthcare costs and of course, building and maintaining a 
strong economy. 

In other words, improving the nutrition and health of our chil- 
dren pays dividends in many ways and many times over. One of 
these dividends which we have only recently given proper attention 
to is that doing the right thing for our kids by providing healthy, 
local fresh fruits and vegetables and high protein meats is also 
good for farmers and local communities. 

It is really a two-for, if not more. Kids get the nutrition they 
need and deserve. It helps rural communities, which continue to 
struggle, particularly during some tough economic times. Undoubt- 
edly, a multitude of reasons support our enacting a strong forward- 
looking new child nutrition bill this year. 

So in the coming weeks, I look forward to working with our Com- 
mittee, particularly with Senator Chambliss, as we begin to actu- 
ally craft the legislation to secure the added funding proposed by 
President Obama and which is so critical to improving Federal 
child nutrition programs and to see what we can do to expand the 
fresh fruit and high quality proteins for our kids in school. 

I thank our witnesses for being here today to help us in this ef- 
fort to get this done and now I will yield to Senator Chambliss for 
introductions. 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and before we 
get started, I have a statement from the Georgia School Nutrition 
Association that I would ask unanimous consent to be added to the 
record. 

[The prepared statement of the Georgia School Nutrition Associa- 
tion can be found on page 80 in the appendix.] 

Senator Chambliss. We will start. Dr. Satcher, on your side here 
and we will go this way both in introduction and then in testimony. 
Dr. David Satcher is the current director of Center of Excellence 
on Health Disparities. 

He is the Poussaint-Satcher-Cosby Chair in Mental Health at 
Morehouse School of Medicine here in Atlanta. Dr. Satcher was the 
16th Surgeon General of the United States of America, where he 
served his country well. Dr. Satcher is a dear friend and someone 
who, as a Morehouse graduate, and now is back at the Morehouse 
School of Medicine, I have the privilege of working with on a reg- 
ular basis and we are extremely proud of him and proud that he 
is here today. 

I want to say too that he began an initiative. He is the founder 
of Action for Healthy Kids. I know he will talk a little bit about 
that because it is an extremely interesting and valuable program 
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and very effective program that he works on there. Then Dr. Wil- 
liam Dietz is the director, Division of Nutrition, Physical Activity 
and Obesity here at the Center for Disease Control. 

Dr. Dietz is recognized as a leading government expert on the 
child obesity issue and we are very pleased that you could be here 
today. Ms. Cindy Long is the director of the Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams, the Food and Nutrition Service at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

She is the person that is directly responsible for the administra- 
tion of many of the programs that we are going to be talking about 
today, as well as in the legislation that we worked on. So Ms. Long, 
thanks very much for you being here. Mr. Glyen Holmes is going 
to provide some very interesting testimony. 

Mr. Holmes is with the New North Florida Cooperative Associa- 
tion in Marianna, Florida. His organization has been responsible 
for working throughout several different southeastern states in pro- 
viding fresh fruits and vegetables from farmers and farmers mar- 
kets in the school systems. We are particularly pleased that you 
are here and we look forward to hearing from you, both from your 
testimony as well as a discussion about this issue. 

Dr. Satcher, we will start with you and come right down the row 
there with your opening statements. Thank you again for being 
here. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID SATCHER, DIRECTOR, CENTER OF EX- 
CELLENCE ON HEALTH DISPARITIES, POUSSAINT-SATCHER- 

COSBY CHAIR IN MENTAL HEALTH, MOREHOUSE SCHOOL 

OF MEDICINE 

Dr. Satcher. Thank you very much. Senator Chambliss and 
Chairman Harkin and members of the Committee who are rep- 
resented here. I have submitted full testimony to the Committee 
and I appreciate the opportunity to summarize these thoughts with 
you today. 

I am David Satcher and I currently serve as director of the 
Satcher Health Leadership Institute at the Morehouse School of 
Medicine here. From 1993 to 1998, I was director of the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention and from 1998 to 2002, I served 
as Surgeon General and assistant secretary for health. 

I must say that I grew up about 90 miles from here on a farm 
outside of Anniston, Alabama and I still consider myself to be a 
pretty good gardener. While in office, I had the opportunity to re- 
lease the Surgeon General’s call to action to prevent and reduce 
overweight and obesity. This report was the first to note that obe- 
sity was an epidemic in our country and a leading cause of prevent- 
able death and it outlined strategies to address obesity and its re- 
lated problems. 

After leaving the Office of Surgeon General in 2002, along with 
Mrs. Laura Bush, I called a national summit aimed at putting ac- 
tion behind the recommendations laid out in the Surgeon General’s 
report, especially as they related to children and the school envi- 
ronment. The result of that summit was the formation of Action for 
Health Kids, of which I was the founding chair, and today I remain 
an active member of the board of directors. 
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My testimony today is on behalf of Action for Healthy Kids. Ac- 
tion for Health Kids is a national grassroots, non-profit organiza- 
tion that addresses the epidemic of childhood obesity and under- 
nourishment by focusing on changes within schools. We now have 
teams working in all 50 states and the District of Columbia. We 
have more than 11,500 volunteers with the support of more than 
65 national partner organizations and governmental agents rep- 
resenting — agencies representing education, nutrition, physical fit- 
ness and others who care about our youth. 

Our vision at Action for Healthy Kids is that all children will de- 
velop the lifetime habits necessary to promote health and learning. 
Obesity and undernourishment among our youth is not a cosmetic 
problem. It is a health issue and it disproportionately affects low- 
income and minority children. 

As an example, here in Georgia, almost 42 percent of African 
American children are overweight or obese compared with 26 per- 
cent of white, non-Hispanic children, and 26 percent is high. About 
half, 47 percent, of Georgia children receiving public health insur- 
ance are overweight or obese, double the rate among privately in- 
sured children. 

This places Georgia at number 48 in the state rankings on insur- 
ance disparities. These disparities are even more significant when 
you consider the well-documented increased risk of diabetes, car- 
diovascular disease and certain cancers faced by individuals who 
are obese. With children spending 1,000 hours per year in schools, 
schools can serve as the great equalizers across economic, racial 
and social differences. 

Ideally, they provide a level playing field while children are 
learning lifelong habits that will help them to be healthy. Schools 
also are a critical conduit to parents, families and communities, all 
of whom play important roles in helping children learn good nutri- 
tion and how to be physically active. So how can we most effec- 
tively address the problems of overweight, undernourished and 
physically inactive children? 

Congress took a very important step during the 2004 Child Nu- 
trition Reauthorization by requiring that all schools with federally 
funded school milk programs have a school wellness policy. While 
we now believe that nearly all schools, certainly more than 90 per- 
cent, have wellness policies on the books, it is imperative that we 
now take the next important step, making sure that these policies 
are implemented, monitored and continuously improved to benefit 
our children. 

I would like to summarize several specific recommendations that 
we at Action for Healthy Kids believe should be taken into consid- 
eration. First, we believe that we must provide incentives for 
schools that make incremental changes toward creating an environ- 
ment that promotes healthy eating and increased physical activity 
among students. There are several examples, but to be brief, I will 
point out that Action for Healthy Kids has experienced significant 
success with mini grants up of $2,000 or less targeted at increasing 
school breakfast participation. 

For example, in Ohio, we increased participation by 15 percent 
in a year’s time and our goal for a new grant program is that we 
will reach 41 schools in 17 states and increase participation by 25 
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percent. With every opportunity we must put children, nutrition 
and fitness in broader contexts of the challenges our nation faces 
in addressing healthcare in our system. And as you pointed out, 
obesity and its consequences are responsible for major costs in our 
healthcare system, including the chronic diseases responsible for 
over 75 percent of Medicare costs., this is a very important chal- 
lenge. 

Finally, we must do a better job of developing policies that recog- 
nize the relationship among nutrition, physical activity and readi- 
ness to learn. In the report that we have submitted, I have in- 
cluded The Learning Connection, which we released in 2003. For 
example, increased participation in a school breakfast program is 
associated with better academic test scores, better attendance, bet- 
ter class participation, better discipline. 

It also has been correlated with reduction in absenteeism and 
tardiness. Similarly, schools that have incorporated nutrition, phys- 
ical education and physical activity goals into continuous school im- 
provement plans experience significant academic improvement. 
Just as nutrition and physical activity should be viewed in the con- 
text of health of our nation, they also should be viewed as an inte- 
gral part of an effective education system. 

In closing, the responsibility for these kinds of changes fall on all 
of us, so we must work together. We must support parents and 
communities. Anything that we can do to bring about better coordi- 
nation, whether between Federal and state policymakers, between 
nutritionists and educators, or among parents, administrators and 
students themselves, we have positive results in the long term. 
Thank you for this opportunity to comment on this very important 
subject at this very important hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Satcher can be found on page 67 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you. Dr. Satcher. Dr. Dietz? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. DIETZ, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 

NUTRITION, PHYSICAL ACTIVITY AND OBESITTY, CENTERS 

FOR DIDEASE CONTROL AND PREVENTION 

Dr. Dietz. Chairman Harkin, Senator Chambliss, welcome to the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention and thanks for the op- 
portunity to provide you with this testimony. I am Bill Dietz, the 
director of the Division of Nutrition, Physical Activity and Obesity 
located in CDC’s National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention 
and Health Promotion. 

Before I begin, I would like to acknowledge Dr. Satcher as well 
because I believe that his Surgeon General’s call to action was the 
first formal Federal response to this epidemic and the first attempt 
to mobilize stakeholders and I think it did its job in terms of focus- 
ing attention on this problem. So thank you. Dr. Satcher. My state- 
ment emphasizes the importance of multi-component strategies and 
particularly the need to address nutrition standards in foods for 
children in schools and childcare settings. 

I will spend a few minutes outlining our strategies to improve 
healthy eating, active living and healthy weight. It is clear that we 
have to move beyond the description of this problem to the imple- 
mentation of solutions for this problem. So I will just spend a mo- 
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ment or two on prevalence, focus on its complications and more 
specifically on its costs, the target behaviors that I think are war- 
ranted that we should address with a variety of strategies, and 
then close with some comments on the opportunities before us. 

So it is true that 16 percent of two to 19-year-olds currently are 
obese, using the NHANES survey. But what is equally important 
is that we are now at a critical juncture with respect to childhood 
obesity because the data between 1999 and 2006 indicate that 
there is a plateau not simply limited to Caucasian children, but 
also including Hispanic and African American children. 

That is true regardless of whether we are looking at overweight, 
obese or severe obesity. But we cannot become complacent about 
that. Over 30 percent of the pediatric population is still overweight 
or obese and those are children that are going to go on to develop 
the adult complications of obesity, including cancer. Type II diabe- 
tes and cardiovascular disease. 

In my view, we are at about where tobacco was in the 1960’s, 
that is, there was a plateau in tobacco consumption that coincided 
with an awareness of this problem. But it was not until at least 
20 years later that we began to see declines in per capita cigarette 
consumption consistent with a variety of policy and environmental 
interventions, and I believe that the awareness of the obesity epi- 
demic has gotten us to the plateau. 

But we have not yet reached the point where we understand 
what policies and initiatives we need to initiate or can show that 
have an impact in the decline in pediatric obesity. We fund 23 
states from my division. Georgia and Iowa are included among 
those states. And the Division of Adolescent and School Health 
funds 22 state-based education and health agencies and one tribal 
government for coordinated school health programs. 

These are the carriers that we think are effective in beginning 
to address this problem. We also believe that there are at least six 
target behaviors that warrant addressing. These include physical 
activity, breast feeding, fruit and vegetable intake, television view- 
ing, sugar-sweetened beverages and energy density. We think that 
the focus on these behaviors that particularly affect children are 
childcare, schools and communities. 

I would like to just point to policy initiatives in each of those set- 
tings that we think have made a difference. With respect to 
childcare, we are involved in the evaluation of what we consider a 
model program for group daycare settings in New York City, which 
has focused on the elimination of sugar-sweetened beverages, regu- 
lation of television time, promotion of 60 minutes of physical activ- 
ity and low-fat milk. 

We believe that children are in this program for a substantial pe- 
riod of time and that these initiatives are likely to help control obe- 
sity. With respect to schools, there is a model program in Mis- 
sissippi where the State Department of Education has worked with 
CDC, the Bower Foundation, The Alliance for a Healthier Genera- 
tion and other partners to strengthen the state’s efforts in improv- 
ing the health of its youths. 

This program has included new snacks, a ban on sugar-sweet- 
ened beverages, an effort to replace fryers with combination oven 
steamers, all of which can be expected to lead to an improvement 
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in child health. With respect to communities, CDC funded an ini- 
tiative in Somerville, Massachusetts, a multi-component interven- 
tion that lead to a reduction in the rate of increase in BMI among 
children and adolescents in those school systems. 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, a CDC-fnnded program lead to a 
farmer’s market in a low-income community with high rates of 
chronic diseases and had a significant impact on fruit and vege- 
table consumption. The challenge here is that we are under in- 
vested in evaluation. We are relying on the best available evidence. 
What we need to do is grow the best possible evidence. It is critical 
that we identify what works and expand beyond that. We do not 
yet know the dose of these interventions sufficient to prevent or 
control obesity. 

It is also essential that we provide states and communities with 
the metrics to assess success and the capacity to measure the im- 
pact of their programs. I would like to close with just a few com- 
ments about some pending legislation. 

The Child Nutrition Reauthorization Act provides at least four 
opportunities to strengthen the role of parents. First, peer coun- 
seling for breast feeding. Second, the provision of breast pumps to 
allow mothers who are going back to work to continue to nurse. 

It offers an opportunity to focus on parenting practice, not only 
with respect to the choices that children are given, but also to help 
educate providers or parents that a fussy infant is not always a 
hungry infant, and some of the overeating that we think exists may 
occur because parents are trying to calm fussy infants by feeding 
rather than other soothing practices. 

Finally, it is important to understand the impact of laws on 
breast feeding at work. Second, the Child and Adult Care Food Pro- 
gram could expand to the policies that seem effective in New York 
City to other venues. Third, we believe that the implementation 
and broadening of the lOM recommendations that competitive 
foods in schools meet the dietary guidelines could be expanded in 
all schools to apply to all foods and all snacks. 

We ought to build on the school wellness policies and use CDC 
materials, like the School Health Index, to assure that school 
guidelines align with (inaudible) we need to expand beyond the 
Fruit and Vegetable Snack Program to foster farm-to-school pro- 
grams and school gardens. And finally, we need to develop incen- 
tives for medical groups to collaborate with community-based pro- 
grams to foster and monitor community-based interventions. In 
summary, thank you very much for your leadership in this arena 
and we look forward to providing more comments. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Dietz can be found on page 39 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you. Ms. Long. 

STATEMENT OF CINDY LONG, DIRECTOR, CHILD NUTRITION 

PROGRAMS DIVISION, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Ms. Long. Chairman Harkin and Senator Chambliss, thank you 
for this opportunity to discuss USDA’s Farm-to-School efforts and 
the other aspects of our Federal nutrition assistance programs that 
support local farmers and promote healthy eating. 
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I would like to take the opportunity this afternoon to highlight 
several important efforts that we have undertaken to support our 
local farmers and combat the growing problem of childhood obesity 
through our nutrition assistance programs, particularly the school 
meals programs. 

First I will touch on some of our farm-to-school efforts. We are 
committed to working with our partners to identify strategies to 
link children with foods that are produced in the communities 
where they live and go to school. Local procurement can contribute 
appropriately and efficiently toward meeting the diverse needs of 
our child nutrition programs. 

Over several years we have been providing guidance on how 
schools can do business with local producers and still meet their 
Federal procurement requirements. Strategies for achieving this in- 
clude tailoring specifications to include high standards for product 
freshness and quality to help obtain local produce. Another strat- 
egy for reaching local producers is utilization of small purchase 
thresholds by school districts, which allows for streamlined pur- 
chasing procedures. 

In addition, as you know, the Food Conservation and Energy Act 
of 2008 provided schools the ability to use a geographic preference 
to purchase unprocessed locally grown and locally raised agricul- 
tural products and in July, we issued guidance on how institutions 
can use these preferences and continue to work with our program 
operators to implement that provision. In addition, we also support 
local farm-to-school efforts by providing a range of technical assist- 
ance resources. We have issued a step-by-step guide called Small 
Farms, Small Schools Initiative, which details how to bring small 
farms and schools together. 

In 2005, we also issued a document targeted at school districts 
called Eat Smart, Farm Fresh, which is a guide to buying and serv- 
ing those schools locally produced food. We are actually in the proc- 
ess of updating this document and hope to republish it later this 
year with new success stories and additional resources. We also 
support farm-to-school initiatives through our Team Nutrition 
Training Grants. 

Our TN grants offer funding to state agencies for establishing or 
enhancing infrastructure to support the implementation of healthy 
eating in schools. In some occasions, these grants have been used 
for farm-to-school activities, including things like school gardening 
projects. Of course these are not our only activities. As you know, 
the 2008 Farm Bill expanded the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
gram, which provides another opportunity for linkages between 
schools and local producers. 

The program is designed to make fresh fruits and vegetables 
available to children in school and it is targeted to low-income ele- 
mentary students in every state. Obviously local producers can be 
an excellent source for schools to obtain the fresh produce they 
need for this program and we are emphasizing that linkage as we 
work with our states to roll out the expansion of the program. We 
are also continuing our efforts to make the school meal programs 
as healthful as possible. 

One of the most important links the USDA can make between 
producers and the health of all of our program participants is to 
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make fruits and vegetables an important part of our programs. We 
estimate that our programs provide about $11 billion in support for 
fruit and vegetable consumption per year. We are also continuing 
to work to ensure that our school meal nutrition requirements sup- 
port and promote healthy eating. 

We have contracted with the Institute of Medicine to put to- 
gether an expert panel to develop recommendations for a com- 
prehensive strategy to bring school meal programs and the Child 
and Adult Care Food Program in line with the current dietary 
guidelines for Americans. This effort is well underway and we ex- 
pect to have the institute’s final recommendations this fall. 

While the school meal programs are under review, we have been 
and are continuing to encourage and support schools in following 
the dietary guidelines within the current program structure and 
the current meal requirements. We have provided a range of tech- 
nical assistance materials to support them in this effort and in ad- 
dition, our HealthierUS School Challenge is a key element of our 
effort to promote healthy school environments. 

The HealthierUS School Challenge recognizes that unhealthy 
food and beverage choices, along with inadequate physical activity, 
undermines children’s ability to learn in school. The HealthierUS 
School Challenge encourages and rewards schools that have taken 
steps to make it easier for their students to make healthier dietary 
and physical activity choices during the school day. 

Schools can earn a gold, silver or bronze award from USDA by 
meeting specific criteria, including offering lunches that dem- 
onstrate healthy menu planning, meeting specific standards for the 
foods sold outside of the reimbursable meal programs, promoting 
nutrition education and providing opportunities for physical activ- 
ity to students. 

To date we have about 570 schools that have received a 
HealthierUS School award. In closing, I want to emphasize that 
the efforts that I have touched on this afternoon to support local 
producers and promote healthy food choices have been and con- 
tinue to be a very high priority for the nutrition assistance pro- 
grams. 

Chairman Harkin and Senator Chambliss, I appreciate the op- 
portunity to be here this afternoon. I would be happy to try to an- 
swer any questions you have today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Long can be found on page 57 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Chambliss. Thank you very much. Mr. Holmes. 

STATEMENT OF GLYEN HOLMES, NEW NORTH FLORIDA 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 

Mr. Holmes. Yes, Chairman Harkin and Senator Chambliss and 
members of the Committee and guests, I thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to tell a story about the North Florida Co-op and 
the benefits of the Farm-to-School program and working with the 
National Farm-to-School Network. Again, my name is Glyen 
Holmes. 

I am the executive director for the New North Florida Coopera- 
tive and I am originally from Mississippi. I worked for USDA for 
18 years before going into the private sector. I work with small 
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farmers, school districts and numerous partners in Florida 
throughout the southeast region. 

One of the most beneficial partners I have worked with over the 
years is Vonda Richardson and she is sitting here behind me. She 
is extension specialist with Florida A&M University Cooperative 
Extension Service and we have collaborated for about 12 years. 
NNFC, which is the New North Florida Co-op, it is established to 
assist small-scale farmers in accessing alternative markets for 
their product. 

Farm-to-School, in the beginning we called Small Farm to 
School. We all know that food has originated on the farm, but what 
makes our effort unique in what — we link small farmers with their 
product with school districts. This effort is grass root level and self- 
supported. We are primarily at the school district level, although 
we work also at the state level with state food directors. 

In my experience, school districts participate with us because 
they see the nutritional cost-effectiveness and the social value of it. 
NNFC has worked with all types of school districts, including rural, 
urban and small and large school districts. School districts are able 
to incorporate fresh local products in their school meals, increasing 
the nutritional value of the food they offer to their students. 

The farmers also assess alternative, market which is crucial 
today. The cooperative itself has created jobs for local residents. 
The cooperative provides a fresh product and in a manner that al- 
lows schools to treat them like other vendors. NNFC Farm-to- 
School model is successful because it benefits the school, local com- 
munity without overburdening food service. 

In May 1995, a group of small farmers from several counties in 
North Florida met to organize and develop a potential market for 
Farms-to-School. The group identified four problems faced by 
small-scale farmers. In some cases, we called it limited resource 
funds. 

One problem was a dire financial situation farmers found them- 
selves in. Another problem was keeping farmers focused on one 
market while building capacity in the marketplace. The third prob- 
lem was dealing with destructive attitudes and perception, and the 
final problem was identifying farmers — wanted too much in the 
form of property and services too soon. 

Taking these issues into consideration, it was decided NNFC will 
be a service-driven cooperative providing process and transpor- 
tation and marketing services. NNFC was incorporated in October 
1995. Operating structure is very simple and straight forward, con- 
sistent with three components that work together. 

Participants who are farmers are responsible for what they do 
best, farming. A small force of part-time day laborers are engaged 
in value added processing and a management team provided lead- 
ership, organization, market development and planning and coordi- 
nating. 

Our first delivery, which may seem small in a large scale, but 
are real significant, our first delivery was 3,000 pounds of leafy 
greens to a small school district, Gadsden County, Florida, which 
feeds about 7,000 kids a day. We supplied only Gadsden County for 
about 2 years until we learned the ropes and built capacity in the 
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cooperative and with farmers. That food director is in Florida — I 
mean, Georgia now. 

She transferred to Georgia. Since 1995, the New North Florida 
Coop has helped schools, food service incorporate locally or region- 
ally grown fruits and vegetables into child nutrition programs in 
over 100 school districts in several southern states serving well 
over one million school children. 

These states include Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Texas. We just left Texas last week. We are 
getting ready to a pilot with the Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict there. We provided training for food service personnel and 
menu planning, local product procurement in food and fresh 
produce storage and preparation. 

NNFC has worked with about 100 farmers in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas over the past 14 years. Farm- 
ers do not have to actually join the cooperative to participate in 
Farm-to-School activity. We work with small farmers in the area 
of crop production management, marketing, value added proc- 
essing, transportation and distribution and logistics, which is cru- 
cial in being able to carry out a Farm-to-School project. 

Farm-to-School is more complicated than just asking a farmer to 
grow a product and instantly having a local fresh product ready to 
eat or ready to cook at the school lunch. NNFC has a storage, re- 
frigeration and processing facility where it operates its washing, 
cutting and packaging operation. 

The facility is inspected by local, state and Federal health agen- 
cies, which is important today. We target products that schools are 
not currently serving or cannot get in a fresh form. Usually when 
we do that we look at what is culturally sound in that area that 
they cannot get through a bidding process. 

In that sense, we are known as a specialty item vendor. We are 
not considered a food vendor. Again we are a specialty item vendor 
so that we do not have to become competitors with large entities 
who are already supplying the school district. The products we 
offer year around are one, bagged collards, sweet potato sticks, 
green beans, which are seasonally. 

We have a small fleet of refrigerated trucks that make deliveries 
one to two times a month depending on the menu, so the food ar- 
rives within one or 2 days prior to being served. This system has 
given us a reputation of being a reliable distributor of quality 
produce and facilitates our Farm-to-School efforts. A lot of the — 
one main question that is always asked about the co-op is how you 
finance. 

We have been sustainable since our inception. Our operation is 
funded from revenue from direct sales from schools and other mar- 
ket outlets. A few loans and grants we have received to help build 
infrastructure and outreach to farmers and school districts. NNFC 
received two small grants after we started from USDA Ag Mar- 
keting Service totaling about $70,000 in the early years of the co- 
op. 

These funds were used to enhance ongoing activities with schools 
we had started a few years prior. We also received a USDA — grant, 
which I think was very instrumental for us to get to this point 
here, in 1999 through 2000 for about $325,000 that enabled us to 
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acquire additional infrastructure that allowed us to increase capac- 
ity through increased capacity. 

Currently NNFC serves as one of the eight regional leads for the 
National Farm-to-School Network and is a hub for the Farm-to- 
School activities in the south — southern region. In this role, NNFC 
supports the national network in areas of policy, information, 
media and networking opportunity and training and technical as- 
sistance for individuals working on Farm-to-School issues in 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. In addition, 
our work is also is in the State of Florida, because we reside in 
Florida, so we also work in Florida. 

From the network perspective, Farm-to-School Program nation- 
wide enables children to have access to nutritious food while simul- 
taneously benefiting the community and local farmers by providing 
a consistent, reliable market. 

The network sites in over 2,000 school districts in border states 
are eating farm fresh food for school lunch, breakfast or snacks 
along with nutrition and agriculture education through taste tests, 
school guards and farm tours. Just having a choice of healthy op- 
tions in the cafeteria through Farm-to-School meals may result in 
the consumption of more fruit and vegetables during the school 
meals and at home. 

Farm-to-School Program also provides great benefits to family 
farmers by opening up a local market for their product. A better 
Farm-to-School Program suggests that when schools dedicate a sig- 
nificant percentage of their purchase to local farmers, local farmers 
gain a significant and steady market. 

In closing, every child deserves the opportunity to eat food in a 
school that ensures their health and wellbeing and Farm-to-School 
Program is a wonderful solution to incorporate healthy food into 
the school meals. And as the Child Nutrition Reauthorization ap- 
proaches, Congress has the unique opportunity to make this pos- 
sible. 

The 2004 Child Nutrition Act included one provision on Farm-to- 
School section 122, a seed grant program with $2 million in discre- 
tionary fund that has failed to receive appropriation. In this Child 
Reauthorization Act, the network asks — that is the Farm-to-School 
Network — asks for Congress to enact $50 million in mandatory 
funding for section 122. 

This will fund 100 to 500 projects per year up to $100,000 to 
cover startup costs for Farm-to-School program. These compared to 
one-time grant will allow schools to develop vendor relationship 
with local small farmers and develop hands-on nutrition education 
to demonstrate the importance and relationship of nutrition and 
agriculture. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holmes can be found on page 52 
in the appendix.] 

Senator Chambliss. Well thank all of you for some very enlight- 
ening testimony and again, we appreciate very much your being 
here. Dr. Satcher, let me start with you. You made the point that 
I think is so valid, and that I talk about as I get around visiting 
nutrition folks, and that is that this problem really starts at home. 

If you do not have a parent who is willing to make the commit- 
ment to try to help their children have healthy meals and a 
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healthy lifestyle, then it sure makes it difficult just to dump them 
off at school and expect the schools to do that for them. 

Is there a way that your organization has developed any kind of 
message that can reach parents and what kind of experience have 
you had with this? 

Dr. Satcher. Well I think it is a very important point. Thank 
you. I think it is a very important point. There is no substitute for 
the experience that children have at home in terms of nutrition 
and physical activity. 

The reason we say that the schools are the great equalizers is 
that there are children, as you know, who come from households 
where the parents are not really prepared sometimes to be parents. 
I mean, teenage parents sometimes are not prepared. 

Sometimes there is a single parent and all that she can do is to 
get the children off to school in the morning and try to be there 
when they get back in the afternoon. So what we hope will happen 
is that at least during the 1,000 hours that the children spend at 
school, there will be models of good nutrition and physical activity, 
and then that the schools can reach out to the parents. 

We have worked with the PTAs, and the PTA is represented here 
today, and they have been trying very hard to better engage par- 
ents with the schools and try to bridge that tremendous gap, and 
with the community, that sometimes there are community institu- 
tions, like the church, who can help with parents also. 

What we are trying to do more and more, and some of our chap- 
ters have done a better job than others, of engaging community in- 
stitutions that can be supportive of the schools and the parents. 
But we agree with you that the role of parents is critical. 

But we also believe that there are some children who need help 
right now and if they do not get it, then we pay for it later in terms 
of overweight and obesity and sometimes even in other forms of ill- 
ness and behavior. As I pointed out, children who have good nutri- 
tion and are physically fit are better disciplined in school. 

They are less likely to be absent from school, whereas children 
who are obese are four times more likely to be depressed and to 
be absent from school. So I think what we are trying to do, recog- 
nizing your point about the importance of parents, is to try to in- 
tervene at the level of the schools and then reach out to parents 
and communities at the same time. I think you are right, it is crit- 
ical. 

Senator Chambliss. And you also make a good point that there 
are some parents who just are not capable of providing the right 
kind of guidance and often times it is not through any fault of their 
own. I like your point about if a child has a good breakfast and a 
good lunch, that child is going to be less of a discipline problem. 
They are going to be easier to teach, according to my wife, who is 
a retired school teacher, and my daughter, who is currently a 
fourth grade teacher. 

Dr. Satcher. This is a very important point. We struggled at the 
beginning of this program, because I mean the schools responded 
by saying well, here you are trying to dump another problem on us; 
we have enough problems already and now you are going to make 
us responsible for the child obesity problem. I think when we start- 
ed to turn the corner was the report on learning, the learning con- 
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nection, when the schools realized that we were in this together, 
that we shared their goal, we wanted children to learn, we wanted 
them to be in classroom, we wanted them to be disciplined. I think 
that is a lesson for public health, is that if we want real partners, 
we have to respond to their needs and their goals also. 

Senator Chambliss. I like your idea of incentivizing schools to 
participate in the program too and to have a goal out there and if 
they achieve that goal, to get some sort of reward. Do you limit the 
school as to what they can do with this grant money that they are 
awarded or to do whatever they want to do? 

Dr. Satcher. I think we do not have a lot of money and we have 
been very fortunate at getting some support from foundations and 
the National Football League has been a steady supporter of ours 
and National Dairy Council. 

So we have been trying to No. 1, support anything that relates 
to teaching and learning or anything that relates to improving 
physical activity and good nutrition. We have some other ideas for 
the future in terms of perhaps the training and use of community 
help workers in supporting teachers at school, because many 
schools do not have the resources to have a physical education 
teacher. 

So I think we just have to continue to work together. But let me 
make one final point because I know you are dealing with health 
system reform. The point I tried to make when I testified before 
the House is that this cannot just be healthcare reform. We have 
to deal with all of the deterrents of health. 

If we deal with deterrents of the kind that we are talking about 
today, nutrition and learning, it will certainly reduce entitlement 
costs of healthcare in this country. There is no other way — we can- 
not — we are in this battle by chasing diseases. We have to figure 
out a way to intervene and I think incentives are the key to that. 

Some businesses have done that quite well. I was with the Tech- 
nology Association of Georgia yesterday and some of the members 
there have really developed successful worksite programs by pro- 
viding incentives for their workers to engage in physical activity 
and good nutrition. 

When I was director here. Bill, in 1996, at our 50th anniversary, 
what we did was — I think you remember — provided an extra half 
an hour for lunch if people would use it to be physically active and 
we tried to change the cafeteria too. And it is amazing how many 
people responded to that. 

Then you asked the supervisor and they said well, we did not 
miss them because they performed better when they got back than 
they would have. So I think there is something to be said for these 
kinds of incentives. 

Senator Chambliss. And probably did not miss as many days 
being out sick too. 

Dr. Satcher. Exactly. And that is what the businesses are say- 
ing. They are saying that it is really reducing absenteeism in the 
workplace and obviously reducing illness that they have to pay for, 
and improving working relationships, all these things we have 
seen. 

Senator Chambliss. I want to commend both you and Mr. 
Holmes with respect to your programs primarily because there are 
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a lot of people who think that the Federal Government is the an- 
swer to everything, that we have all the money and we have all 
the power to make the policy. 

While we do probably spend too much money, we do not have the 
power to exercise the kind of discipline that we just talked about 
with respect to parent/children relationship regarding this par- 
ticular issue. But what you two folks are doing with your programs 
is without basically any help from the Federal Government. 

You are out there involving volunteers and admittedly, Mr. 
Holmes, it is for a profit, but shucks, if it benefits kids and it bene- 
fits your farmers, and you do not have to have the Federal Govern- 
ment looking over your shoulder all the time to accomplish a ben- 
efit for both ends of it and in your case. Dr. Satcher, where you 
are seeing some very positive results with respect to the obesity 
issue and the wellness issue, I think it speaks volumes about your 
program that you are not looking to the Federal Government to tell 
you what to do. 

And as we are doing right now unfortunately in too many busi- 
nesses around the country, we are having to pump a lot of money 
in, but we are putting mandates on them. You guys are out there 
working your programs and helping kids and not depending on the 
Federal Government to do it. Well my time is up, but I will come 
back the next round, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Harkin. Thank you very much. Senator Chambliss 
and Dr. Satcher, it is good to see you again. I used to work with 
you when you were both the Surgeon General and the head of 
CDC. I just am constrained almost to say, do you even recognize 
this place now, what it was in the 90’s when you were the head 
of it? 

Dr. Satcher. Well, they invite me over here. 

Chairman Harkin. You are close by. I just want to thank you for 
all your public service and for all you are doing yet, even today. 
Both you and Dr. Dietz talked about — mentioned the school 
wellness policies that we put in the last Child Nutrition Bill. 

I will not go into all of that, the history of it, but basically we 
just said that every school that gets a participation in the school 
lunch program has to have a school wellness policy. We did not say 
what it had to be; we just left it up to the schools. 

I think you mentioned that 90 percent have some, but there is 
a long way to go to bridge the gap between the policies and the im- 
plementation and even the policies themselves. It was Dr. Dietz 
who mentioned the lOM standards. Institute of Medicine stand- 
ards. 

First you. Dr. Satcher, and then Dr. Dietz, if you could address 
yourself to that because as we reauthorize the Child Nutrition Bill 
again this year, should we be looking at somehow — now we man- 
dated this. We mandated this in the last bill. They had to have a 
wellness policy. What we did not say is on what basis. 

Now the Institute of Medicine, as you know, has come up with 
standards and should we be thinking of saying to school districts, 
fine, you have wellness policies, but you should incorporate into 
those the lOM standards. I just wondered if you thought about 
that. 
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How do we get them — there is probably about as many different 
wellness policies as there are schools in this country. As you say, 
some of them are really good and some of them are not. How do 
we get them up to the lOM standards? What should we do on that? 

Dr. Satcher. First let me just say that I think when Congress 
acted and passed the wellness policy — and I know how much you 
had to do with that — it was a major, major step forward. Bill has 
sort of done — Dr. Dietz here has done sort of a study of how long 
it takes from the time you have the Surgeon General’s report until 
you have this kind of policy and usually it takes much longer if you 
go back and look at history. 

So in 2004, when this legislation passed, it was a big step for- 
ward. It was a wellness policy and I think it was a major step. It 
could have been much more specific in terms of what was required, 
but I think it at least lead to the schools looking critically at what 
they were doing and working together with the district school 
boards to come up with policy. I think now it is time to put more 
teeth into it in at least two ways and one, as you say, using lOM 
standards, again which Bill has had a lot to do with, so using lOM 
standards, but also looking at implementation. 

I work — the other organization that I work with here is the 100 
Black Men. These are men who are professional black men who de- 
cided 3 years ago that they were going to reach back and mentor 
children from disadvantaged communities and now we have gotten 
involved with the health issue. They are really working to try to 
see if they can work with schools in terms of what will it take to 
implement these policies that you have on your books. 

I do not know. In some cases it is more funding and I happen 
to believe it is a good investment for government in terms of spend- 
ing money now as opposed to spending it later when people are ill, 
suffering from cancer and cardiovascular disease and diabetes. So 
I support providing more funds that would strengthen the schools’ 
ability in physical education and good nutrition. I think it will be 
a good investment. 

Chairman Harkin. Dr. Dietz, any comments? 

Dr. Dietz. There are at least four things that I think could be — 
there are at least four things that I think could be done with re- 
spect to school wellness policies. One is that although schools are 
required to have them, they are not required to publish them. So 
shining some light on them at the community level might be help- 
ful. 

Chairman Harkin. Like published in what? I mean, I did not — 

Dr. Dietz. Just make them publicly available. 

Chairman Harkin. OK. 

Dr. Dietz. Through the PTA or parent/teacher organizations. 

Chairman Harkin. Web sites. 

Dr. Dietz. Web sites. Right. Second, it might be useful to those 
districts to conduct and publish a periodic assessment of the imple- 
mentation of those policies. 

Third, a lot of those school districts, as I understand from my col- 
leagues in the Division of Adolescent and School Health, lack the 
capacity to implement or understand what that school wellness pol- 
icy should be. And I know my colleagues in that division stand 
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ready to provide technical assistance to schools if they had the re- 
sources to do so. 

Finally, from the national level, it would be useful to monitor the 
implementation of those policies and their uptake to assess their 
effectiveness. 

Chairman Harkin. Four great recommendations because this is 
something that I think we really want to look at, the last four, 
five — it has been 5 years since we put that into law — and to see 
how it is working. In some of our hearings that we have had, it is 
a patchwork. 

Some are really good. Some are really bad and some have good 
ones, but they do not do anything with it. So somehow we need to 
somehow get it moving a little bit better and put some more teeth 
in it someway, as we said. But the lOM puts out standards and it 
would seem to me that this ought to be at least a base or some- 
thing that should be reflected in these school wellness policies. 

Dr. Dietz. Could not agree more. 

Chairman Harkin. Hmm? 

Dr. Dietz. I could not agree more with that statement. 

Chairman Harkin. I was just trying to figure out how to do that. 

[Laughter.] 

Dr. Satcher. We will help you more. We will come up with some 
more recommendations, because we looked at a lot of different cit- 
ies and a lot of different programs. 

Chairman Harkin. That’s right, you have a lot of stuff going on. 

Dr. Satcher. We have a lot of people out there working, as the 
senator said. They are volunteers, but they take very seriously 
their work in these communities. 

Chairman Harkin. I would invite any input to our Committee. 
I mean, we are not going to do this tomorrow, but I mean, as we 
go through the year. Dr. Satcher, I would invite you to be proactive 
and give us suggestions on how we do that. 

Dr. Satcher. OK. 

Chairman Harkin. You do, you have your fingers out there in a 
lot of places out there and that can be very helpful. 

I want to get to you, Mr. Holmes. From what I read and what 
I heard, you have the model. It sounds like you have the model. 
I do not know how you did it. I mean, I have been looking for some- 
thing like this in the country. 

In the last — in the Farm Bill, we put some things in there to pro- 
mote schools getting non-processed foods locally, the farmers, vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, things like that, eggs, dairy, that was not 
going through all the processing and stuff, and so we lifted that ge- 
ographic preference ban that we had. 

Then we also did some other things. I was just looking here at 
my notes. In the Business and Industry Loan Program, we modi- 
fied it to provide loans to individuals, cooperatives, businesses, any 
entities to establish and facilitate enterprises that process, dis- 
tribute, aggregate, store and market locally or regionally produced 
agricultural food products and the secretary of agriculture is re- 
quired to reserve at least 5 percent of the money for this activity. 

But you already have. You say you have storage, refrigeration, 
processing. You wash, you cut, you bag. You have a fleet of refrig- 
erated trucks. You beat us to the punch. 
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Mr. Holmes. Yeah, because the needs was there. 

Chairman Harkin. How did you 

Mr. Holmes. Well, back home from Mississippi. 

Chairman Harkin [continuing]. Put all this together? 

Mr. Holmes. Well back home from Mississippi, my momma al- 
ways told us, we did not have much when we came up, but they 
teach you one thing, common sense and mother whip, and if you 
got that, you can make a way when you do not have it, because 
it teach you to have a vision. 

Several years ago, the first Farm-to-School meeting was held 
here in Georgia and the idea was then how can small farmers — and 
by that time, I was working for USDA and I worked in Natural Re- 
sources Conversation Service and most of my work was done with 
small-scale farmers. 

The problem was no matter what USDA came up with for the 
cost-share program, most of the small farmers could not afford to 
utilize it. 

Chairman Harkin. That is right. 

Mr. Holmes. We had more of an economical program than we 
had a conservation problem. We could not conserve our soil because 
we could not afford to do what needed to be done to conserve the 
soil. So I was always looking for a way to create an economical 
boost for small farmers. 

When I came up to that meeting in Georgia, I said that is it. I 
said that makes perfect sense. I said every county has a school dis- 
trict. Most farmers do not have the transportation logistics to trav- 
el out of their county to try to sell a product. 

At that time, I met a food director here that was from Florida 
and she just happened to be at the meeting. She was next door to 
me. And basically we started from there. I came over and I met 
with her and she sort of taught me the food service guide book and 
I sort of took my common sense and mother whip and worked it 
out to where if the opportunity is there, I figure what I needed to 
do was try to figure out a way to integrate that market. 

The way I do things is I always look at, not — you tell me what 
you cannot do, then I can figure out what I can do. We know that 
the school needed to be able to have a product that they can 
wash — I mean, there’s basically washing — and cook, because they 
have their — most cafeteria workers are part time. They are allotted 
so many hours, so the school districts do not have a lot of time to 
cut, dice and chop. Years ago they did that. 

So in order for me to stay in that marketplace, we had to up- 
grade and try to be able to have a finished product for that school 
district. We work with a lot of school policies that is already on the 
books. We do not create new policies. We go in and each school dis- 
trict can be different. Each state is different. 

But I go in. We work with the food directors, a lot of times the 
state food director, and they tell us what they cannot do and then 
we figure out what we cannot do and then we sort of get together 
and come up with ways to integrate a local partner in their school 
system. 

We went through the loan process. We borrowed money from the 
bank. We went through — one of the counties that we located in, the 
county we are located in was an empowerment zone. Some of the 
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benchmarks that the empowerment zone area had set was to help 
displaced farmers and workers. 

And so we went through there and we did not get a lot of money. 
We got $10,000, but we had to pay it back. But it is an evolution- 
ary process. We just kept building on it. 

Chairman Harkin. How many farmers you have now in this, in 
your co-op, that does this? 

Mr. Holmes. One thing, I talk fast. I am from Mississippi again, 
so I talk real fast. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Holmes. Wherever it is hot at, people talk fast. They have 
to get out of the sun. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Holmes. Years ago, I tried to put — I do not like to put a 
number, because we provide a service, but we work with anywhere 
from 100 to 200 farmers at any given time. We do not specifically 
work — we work with farmer groups now. We stretch — the last 
project we did in Georgia was in Glennville, Georgia, with a co-op 
in Glennville, Georgia. 

We met with them with 25 district school districts. One of the 
key reasons they could not sustain it, because a lot of times small 
farmers and small farmer groups do not have the infrastructure to 
be able to maintain that market. 

But we work, right now, with about 100 farmers. We are working 
on a project now in Little Rock, Arkansas that hopefully it will be 
a good example if everything work out with that group in Pine 
Bluff 

Chairman Harkin. I do not know how you found this guy, but 
I am sure glad you got him here because 

Mr. Holmes. Yeah, I can 

Chairman Harkin [continuing]. Because this — I am not kidding. 
We spent a lot of time trying to get stuff in the Farm Bill, because 
I talked to school districts before and stuff and they said well the 
problem is, we do not have the time to go out to this one farmer 
and that one farmer and we cannot do all this stuff. 

Mr. Holmes. Exactly. 

Chairman Harkin. And then I got — I was talking to one of our 
big grocery people one time in Iowa. I said well, why aren’t you 
buying more stuff from local farmers and stuff and they said well, 
you know, we cannot do that. We just do not have the resolve to 
go to every little farmer and stuff like that. 

The idea came to set up aggregation centers like co-ops so we 
could go out to all these different farmers, aggregate it, clean it, 
cut it, wash it, refrigerate it, store it and deliver it. And then gro- 
cery stores are more than willing to buy that and so would school 
districts. 

So I did not know you existed, but I am sure happy I know that 
now. Just reading and hearing you, this seems to me like a kind 
of a model. As I said, we have the loan program. We also put in 
there a grant. So we have grants and loans for exactly what you 
are doing to be established all over the United States. 

The president put in his budget $22 million next year just in 
grants. Plus we had — and from the loan program, it looks like we 
are going to have about 199 million next year for the loans and 
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about another 22 million in grants to establish the kind of things 
that you have set up. 

So if you do not mind, I think I may send some people down to 
look at your operation. 

Mr. Holmes. That would be great, because the model has been 
tested. I know the word. You have to have dedication and I think 
the biggest thing that I think that has been missing in Farm-to- 
School, is the ability to go in and interpret the menu process. 

I think that — if anybody come down to visit us, what I would like 
them to learn is how to go and do what we call meal analysis, to 
be able to convert a case and the bushels because when you go out 
there, remember this, if you remember Sanford and Son years ago, 
it had Hoppy and Smitty and they had Fred and Lament. 

Well when Hoppy says something, everybody looked at Smitty 
because they could understand him. Well a farmer and a food di- 
rector is just like that, but I consider myself Hoppy. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Holmes. When they look at me, I convert farmer language 
into food server language. I think that is why a lot of Farm-to- 
School programs are not really getting kicked off like they should 
because everyone — there is no one that is trying to understand 
each other’s language. They are assuming that because the school 
feed fresh produce that they can buy it and the farmer assume that 
since the school has this big old menu, they can just sell a pile of 
stuff to them. 

Well, it is not like that. Unless you go in and learn that proce- 
dure and that language, you cannot do it. 

Chairman Harkin. Very ingenious. Congratulations, and I mean 
that. I am going to 

Mr. Holmes. I appreciate it. 

Chairman Harkin [continuing]. Have my staff try to get data on 
what you have done and we can use that as a model. 

Mr. Holmes. OK. 

Chairman Harkin. Also, you have to — if you need to expand, you 
can look at these programs to expand to. 

Mr. Holmes. OK. 

Chairman Harkin. Thank you very much. I appreciate it. Mr. 
Chairman, great stuff. 

Senator Chambliss. Mr. Holmes, they do not grow any collard 
greens in Iowa, but if we can ever get them eating collards, we got 
this thing whipped. We will be shaking all the way up there. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. Next thing will be vinegar sauce to go with 
it. Dr. Dietz, you talked about this New York program that I guess 
it is a pilot program of some sort where you were talking about try- 
ing to incorporate exercise, sugar-free drinks and whatnot in this 
system there. 

Have you seen any results from that yet? Has it been in oper- 
ation long enough that you can tell much in the way of positive re- 
sults? 

Dr. Dietz. Not yet. It is a group daycare program, which in con- 
trast to other childcare programs, is regulated by the city rather 
than by the state. We have in the field now an evaluation of the 
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impact of that program, so I do not have any results to know how 
successful it is. 

Senator Chambliss. I am particularly interested in your men- 
tioning of sugar-free drinks because one thing that Senator Harkin 
has been a promoter of, and an issue that we have had to deal 
with, is our snack food and drinks and cafeterias and whatnot. We 
are going to be talking about that as we go through this process. 

What is your thought there with respect to sugar-free drinks 
versus non-sugar-free drinks versus pure water and nothing else? 
Any comments you can make there with respect to that? 

Dr. Dietz. Sugar-sweetened beverages supply adolescents with 
about 15 percent of their daily caloric intake and although you can- 
not point to any single food behavior that accounts for the obesity 
epidemic, that is certainly a potential major contributor. And there 
have been estimates that the caloric excess that accounts for the 
epidemic, it is about 150 calories a day, or roughly what is con- 
tained in sugar-sweetened beverages. 

One of the things I learned recently about the city of Boston was 
that they have turned off all the drinking fountains in their schools 
because of concern about lead in the pipes. So the only alternatives 
there are expensive. It is either sugar-sweetened beverages or bot- 
tled water. 

And one very potentially inexpensive strategy in providing alter- 
natives is to restore the availability of water to schools as an alter- 
native to sugar-sweetened beverages. The other part of your ques- 
tion has to do with dietary sweeteners or sweet beverages which 
are not sweetened with sugar. 

There have been in a couple of studies a relationship between the 
consumption of those beverages and obesity, that is artificially 
sweetened beverages, which I don’t frankly understand except that 
it may be not that beverage that is doing it, but what you do when 
you drink that beverage, so that for example, the consumption of 
sugar-sweetened beverages or even sweetened beverages with arti- 
ficial sweetener may also be accompanied by other dietary pat- 
terns, like the consumption of salty snacks, which could account for 
obesity. 

There is — I know that Dr. Kessler in his recent book talks about 
this addiction to sweetness and the need to reduce the taste of 
sweetness in the food supply as a way of weaning the population 
off sugar-sweetened beverages. I think that soft drink companies 
could contribute to that by reducing the amount of sugar that they 
add to those drinks over time. 

Dr. Satcher. The issue of addiction to foods or certainly salt, 
sweets and fats, is an issue that I think we are really going to have 
to come to terms with because — and David Kessler in his recent 
book talks about that. 

But if we are addicting our children to sugar and fats and sweet 
and salts, then I think we have a responsibility to really look at 
that because that means that we are contributing — I guess we al- 
ready knew that — greatly to this epidemic, not just in terms of obe- 
sity, but learning and all of those kinds of things. So I think it is 
an issue that needs to be looked at more. 

Senator Chambliss. The problem I have with that, things I like 
to eat get plenty of salt, sugar and fat. 
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Dr. Satcher. And most of us, we grew up eating foods that were 
highly — especially if you grew up like I did without refrigeration, 
so everything was preserved with salt. So food doesn’t taste good 
unless it is highly salted. 

But I think there is growing evidence that we are addicted to 
sugars and gradually I think you can wean yourself off of that. But 
we do not need to put our children through that. 

Senator Chambliss. Ms. Long, in thinking about Mr. Holmes’ 
project there, Tom is right, this is kind of a model that I would 
hope USD A would take a look at and certainly try to do more en- 
couraging folks across the country. 

As we get into this new era of fresh fruits and vegetables being 
available to schools for our lunch program and our breakfast pro- 
gram, are you all looking at doing any educational programs 
around the country to kind of help, particularly maybe inner-city 
schools that — I come from a rural area and we have access to a 
farmers market. We have access to farms. 

But in metropolitan and urban areas, they are not going to have 
that access in every case. Do you all have any programs in mind 
to try to help folks in that respect? 

Ms. Long. Well, as you probably know, the administration has 
not yet put forward specific proposals or priorities for reauthoriza- 
tion, so I cannot speak to anything specific in that regard. But 
what I can tell you is that where we are already going in terms 
of trying to — in terms of nutrition education that would reach low- 
income children. 

My testimony commented on the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Pro- 
gram. As you know, that is targeted toward low-income schools. We 
think that provides an excellent opportunity to expose children, ele- 
mentary school children, to fresh fruits and vegetables in the school 
context. 

We are working very hard with states and school districts to use 
the resources we have to compliment that program to do nutrition 
education and promotion as they are rolling that out. We have a 
lot of resources available that help school food service workers fig- 
ure out how to serve fruits and vegetables in a way that is appeal- 
ing to kids and a way that is attractive to their families. 

Kind of as Mr. Holmes alluded to, one of the first challenges with 
getting fresh produce on the menu is educating the food service 
professionals in how they can do that in a way that is acceptable 
to their customer, which is the students and the families. 

So those are some of the things we have currently planned and 
ongoing to achieve that. 

Senator Chambliss. We have had this pilot program obviously 
for several years and I guess we got up to 15 states, maybe some- 
thing like that, and now it is available to everybody in all 50 
states. What kind of reaction are you seeing at USDA from our nu- 
trition folks around the country with regard to the availability of 
these fresh fruits and vegetables? 

Ms. Long. I can say that in general the program is very popular 
in places where it has been implemented. I would say that the 
states that are new to the program are definitely embracing it. 
They are working very closely with their school districts to b^asi- 
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cally drum up interest in it because it is based on a school has to 
apply and want to participate in the program. 

We are about to field a major evaluation that was funded in the 
Farm Bill, as well this coming school year, that will help us — which 
will give us a lot more information about how the program is being 
implemented, how it is being received, is it having the kind of im- 
pact we hope. So we will have a lot more concrete information on 
how the program is working in the not too distant future. 

Senator Chambliss. Mr. Holmes, do you have a problem in get- 
ting farmers to participate in your program or is there enough prof- 
it there for them, I guess, which would certainly he their motiva- 
tion for participating, but is that an issue for your group? 

Mr. Holmes. It is and it is not. It is kind of both ways. I know 
that seems kind of a funny answer with two answers. But a lot of 
farmers a lot of time, they like to sit back and let some develop 
first and then they will ease into it. They are not — they are risk 
takers when they plant their crop, but they are not marketers. 

So create the market then you call them. Well you cannot do 
that. I cannot go out and meet with the school district and say well 
I got — I want to sell you strawberries, but I have no way of know- 
ing where I am going to get the strawberries from. 

Most farmers, what I try to do when I go into a community, is 
try to find a farm leader, somebody that everybody looks up to. And 
if he or she does something, they are going to watch that person 
and if it works for them, then they will do it. 

So the answer to that question is, it is not hard to get farmers 
onboard. You just cannot start with a lot of farmers at one time. 
When we do — we go out and we tp^ to work with co-op leaders to 
try to train them then let them train their members. 

For example, the project we are doing in Arkansas now when we 
shop (inaudible) we chose a small co-op in Pine Bluff to work with. 
We empowered 25 school districts. We train them on the distribu- 
tion, what I call the logistics as far as being able to map school dis- 
trict, because when we deliver, unless they have a central kitchen, 
we have to go to each and every school within that district and de- 
liver to each kitchen. 

So map reading is crucial, how to navigate through the city when 
you are used to living in the country. So after that, we had to go 
back and make an assessment of whether that group has the capa- 
bility to actually carry out a Farm-to-School program then report 
that back to the food director. 

A lot of times the farmers will be motivated when they start, but 
when they see how much work is involved in it, a lot of times they 
are kind of — they will back up a little bit. But I think if we had 
more of me out there, you have more time to recruit more farmers 
and bring them onboard to participate, because it is a great mar- 
ket. 

Senator Chambliss. How far in advance do you have to contract 
with your school districts? 

Mr. Holmes. Well what we normally do, and this may sound 
funny, but I have been doing this for about 15 years now and I 
have never one — have signed a contract with a school district. That 
menu is the contract. When we go in and meet with the school dis- 
trict, we develop a business friendly relationship. 
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We start now for the fall. We start with the school now. We ana- 
lyze their menu, help them develop the menu process, because 
based on the frequency — most schools are on what they call a cycle 
menu and based on the frequency they are going to serve that item, 
based on the seasonality of it, then we go in, because most 
schools — through their menu — probably May to June. 

So most of the crop that we are planning, are fall crops, so basi- 
cally that menu item that the school would — you know, the fre- 
quency they may get them, they are going to need that item. We 
take that and then we go to the farmer with it. 

So we start now, like I said. May, at the latest, April or May, 
because most of the crops have to be put in June and July to be 
able to catch the school season, which starts in August, September 
timeframe. 

So once we do that, it takes about — well once you get started, it 
really does not take that long, but the first year, it takes about two 
or 3 months to get the planning process out because you have to 
first know what crops to be grown in that particular area. You 
have to determine the cost per serving, because most schools deal — 
no matter how good it is for you, schools tell me, that if they cannot 
afford to buy it, they cannot serve it. 

So we have to look at the cost per serving as it relates to the 
school and then the profit as it relates to the farmer. Both parties 
have to agree on that process. Once we get that done, the schools 
then go in and put it on that menu. That is that contract. To me 
that is a contract. This ain’t fun, but that is that contract. 

Then the farmer feel confident then because we carry that menu 
to him and show him that menu and he feels confident in putting 
that product in the ground. From that point there, we will coordi- 
nate with the school and tell them, based on the life of that product 
far as how long it takes for it to mature out, when to expect that 
product be served. And they will pass it on to their cafeteria man- 
ager. 

What we also look at is crops that what we call a year-around 
crop and then we have what we call seasonal crops. So like, for ex- 
ample, fresh green beans, in Georgia you can expect to have them 
September, August, September, October timeframe. So they know — 
schools know that is the only time they can get fresh green beans. 

Leafy greens, for example, is a cool season crop. They know they 
get many of those throughout the school year. The sweet potato a 
lot of time you can harvest them and so they can have fresh sweet 
potato fries or sweet potato sticks year around. 

In every area we go and every state we go in, we look at what 
is specific to that state or what is specific to that county and we 
develop that into the school menu process. That way, they are as- 
sured that they have the volume, because most school districts are 
concerned with volume, and they have the quality control that they 
need to guarantee the product will be delivered on time, fresh and 
it will be safe from any type of hazard. 

Senator Chambliss. Have you had success in selling your prod- 
ucts to urban schools as well as to rural schools? 

Mr. Holmes. Yeah, urban schools are — a lot of times urban 
schools are easier than rural schools because in a rural area, every- 
body know — a lot of times you get into a — in a rural school, they 
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will say well, my cousin, he probably does not know about this, 
that type of attitude, which is fine. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Holmes. But you cannot get around to everybody if you are 
just one person. In an urban school, they think it is trendy. Urban 
schools are more into the media and marketing type aspect. They 
want to — I look at urban food representatives, it is almost like poli- 
ticians. They got to keep it coming, so they go out and they want 
to make school districts look real good by doing innovative things. 
So it is easy to sell a unique program to them. 

So to answer that question again, we are in Houston Inde- 
pendent School District and that is a management company that 
we are working with, which is Aramark, and they see it as a good 
opportunity to promote what they are doing because they are con- 
sidered outsiders. So they bring in local farmers and they are 
proud of it. It helps them to ensure that they contract the next 
year. 

That school district serves about 240,000 kids a day. They have 
a central kitchen that they will be cooking out of and delivering to 
each school. That is an ideal spot for small farmers because it cuts 
back dramatic on the logistical problem because now they have a 
one-stop drop, unlike when we did Little Rock School District week 
before last, we had 45, 48 individual drops that we had to make, 
so that particular farmers group has a lot more work to do than 
the one in Houston Independent School District would have to do. 

But rural school districts, urban and what I call trendy school 
districts, you have some like in South Florida — well, not South 
Florida. Say in the panhandle of Florida, you have urban — you 
have rural in the north part. In the middle you have urban. And 
in the south, where you have a lot of military moving, I call them 
trendy. You do not know what they are going to each because they 
come from everywhere. 

But your urban school districts are so large the problem they 
have a lot of times is the cap they have on what they can spend 
on non-bid items. In Florida, for example, they can only spend 
$25,000 on produce without actually having a formal bid. 

In Alabama, it used to be 7,500; now it is up to 15,000. In Texas, 
it is 25,000. So with a large farmer, for example, if he tried to de- 
liver say a fresh ear of corn in West Palm Beach, a 1-day serving, 
they would spend $17,000 just on feeding that corn to every kid in 
the school. 

So the problem they have in South Florida in doing Farm-to- 
School is that the cap that is on the non-item — I mean, the non- 
bid item. So it is hard for me to explain a lot because it is 15 to 
12 years, so I am trying to condense all that good stuff into an an- 
swer. But urban school districts, trendy school districts and the 
rural school districts, they all speak the same language, food serv- 
ice talk. 

If you can communicate, if you can translate per serving feedings 
into a product they are serving, and most schools want to stay be- 
tween eight to 13 cents per serving. That is the key. If you get over 
that — because like the food director in Houston told me, I believe 
he said every penny he spends, every penny increase mean about. 
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I think he told me about $40,000 that he will spend if he has to 
go up one penny. 

So when you go from 13 cents a serving to 14 cents, that is a 
lot of money. So that is how we develop our market. Our product 
is priced per serving and that goes all the way back to the field. 
If you can get that per serving feeding cost, most schools will buy 
from you. I do not care whether they are urban, rural or trendy, 
they will buy from you. 

Senator Chambliss. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Harkin. Ms. Long, in your written statement, you 
said — let me read it to you. You said here that in 2005, FNS, Food 
and Nutrition Service, issued Eat Smart-Farm Fresh, A Guide to 
Buying and Serving Locally Grown Produce in School Meals, which 
provide best practices and strategies for finding locally grown food 
and implementing Farm-to-School initiatives. 

We will be updating this publication later this year with new 
success stories, additional resources from outside organizations and 
basic tools for operating a successful program from start to finish. 

I did not know this, to support these efforts, we have an Emer- 
son-Hunger Fellow assisting the department with Farm-to-School 
issues. The Hunger Fellow is identifying opportunities to help insti- 
tutions use local procurement options when appropriate in deter- 
mining the most effective ways to improve Farm-to-School efforts. 

I know that Secretary Vilsack is extremely interested in this and 
since he has a larger travel budget than I do, maybe you could 
have your Emerson Fellow come down and take a look at this and 
analyze Mr. Holmes’ program and see if this might not be some- 
thing that you want to use as a model. So I would like to 

Ms. Long. Yeah, I had exactly the same thought. Our Hunger 
Fellow is, part of her mandate is to do some traveling and talk to 
folks who have had success with Farm-to-School and the things we 
have heard from Mr. Holmes today very much speak to ways to 
solve some of the things that have been identified to us as barriers. 

Chairman Harkin. I would like to follow-up with you. I will have 
Mr. Gary Miller on my staff follow up with you on that. 

Now Dr. Dietz, you said in your testimony that the Farm-to- 
School programs are active in at least 40 states with over 2,000 
programs serving nearly 9,000 schools. That is 2006 data. Of the 
Farm-to-School programs that have been evaluated, most have 
demonstrated increase selection or intake of fruits and vegetables 
by students following the incorporation of farm produce into school 
salad bars, meal selections or class-based education. 

Do you have a compilation of these? Do you have a data base of 
these? I am just not familiar with that? I mean, if I ask you to ana- 
lyze these programs and how they operate and what seems to be 
the key to success, would you have that kind of information or not? 

Dr. Dietz. I do not think we at the CDC have that information. 

Chairman Harkin. Would you have it at FNS, do you think? 

Ms. Long. On the frequency of salad bars? 

Dr. Dietz. Farm to? 

Chairman Harkin. Dr. Dietz mentioned all these Farm-to-School 
programs. He said there is over 2,000. I did not know there were 
that many. Have you looked at these and analyzed them to see 
what are the keys to success on these programs? 
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Ms. Long. We have. We do not have a systematic way of col- 
lecting the number of Farm-to-School programs. We do have a lot 
of anecdotal information about what is going on out there, and as 
I said before, that is really one of the — that is the primary focus 
of our Hunger Fellow’s activities for the next few months is going 
out and gathering information on what works, what does not, what 
are different models. 

Dr. Dietz. Senator Harkin 

Chairman Harkin. I [inaudible] CDC you do not track those 
things? 

Dr. Dietz. No, it is certainly a reasonable area to survey, but we 
do not have — and I am not sure Dr. Wexler is here in the audience. 
There may be a mechanism through the school health policies and 
program survey to begin to track whether those programs exist or 
not. I am not sure whether we are currently doing it or not. 

But with your indulgence. Senator Harkin, I would like to come 
back to my response to Senator Chambliss, just mention two things 
that I neglected. 

One is there is an agreement between the Alliance for a 
Healthier Generation and the soft drink companies to change the 
products in vending machines for children in schools and they are 
quite useful standards so that there are no sugar-sweetened bev- 
erages and only 100 percent juice in elementary schools and it is 
graded up in terms of the portion size since then. 

The second is that the Institute of Medicine report wanted to 
apply dietary guideline standards to competitive foods and those 
beverages would be competitive foods. I think that if those guide- 
lines were applied, they would open the door for the Alliance for 
a Healthier Generation’s agreement, which is consistent with the 
recommendations of the lOM Committee. 

Mr. Holmes. Senator Harkin, I collaborate with the National 
Farm-to-School Network also and they asked me that, what you 
just asked, that question you just asked, in this booklet here? 

Chairman Harkin. Sure. 

Mr. Holmes. So I can pass it on to you when it is over with. 

Chairman Harkin. All right, I will take it. We can take that with 
us, right? 

Mr. Holmes. Oh, yeah. 

Chairman Harkin. We will take that, take that with me. 

Dr. Dietz. And I can let you know whether we are currently as- 
sessing this in this school health policies and programs survey. 

Chairman Harkin. I know we are running out of time. This has 
been a great panel. I cannot tell you how much I picked up on this. 
But Dr. Dietz, you started talking about — you mentioned a little bit 
about childcare centers and childcare homes and how many kids 
are in childcare every day in America. 

It seems to me that is another place that we have — because we 
do provide — as you know, we provide through our childcare pro- 
gram, through the Child Nutrition Program we provide, as you 
know, supplemental foods for these childcare centers or even in a 
home-based. 

But I am not certain we are doing a good enough job of getting 
the proper kinds of foods and stuff for kids in childcare and the 
proper nutrition. I just wondered if you have taken a look at that 
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since there are so many kids every day either in a childcare center 
or in a childcare home? 

Dr. Dietz. It is a critically important area because more and 
more data are becoming available that suggests that growth in 
early childhood is a significant predicator for subsequent obesity, 
particularly in the first several years of life. 

We are just beginning to explore this area and are hoping to co- 
convene a conference in the fall to begin to look at policies related 
to childcare. There is a model program in Delaware hosted by the 
NewMore’s (ph) Foundation, which has negotiated for the Child 
and Adult Care Feeding Program to apply many of those standards 
that you see in New York to childcare settings in Delaware. 

So I think that is a model and what we do not know is we do 
not know enough about the variation in state regulations and state 
practices to generate a very sophisticated response right now, but 
it is clearly an opportunity, and given the impact of early childhood 
growth on later obesity, it seems like an increasingly critical area. 

Chairman Harkin. I did not know about Delaware. I will take 
a look at that. Last, I just hope that we can get a handle on food 
in schools outside of the lunch room. One of — I am speaking only 
for myself in here and I do not know how many others, but as you 
know, the secretary of Agriculture right now has the authority to 
regulate foods within the school lunchroom, but the secretary has 
no authority to regulate foods outside of the lunchroom. 

So we put a lot of your taxpayer’s money into providing nutri- 
tious meals for breakfast or for lunch, but then right outside the 
classroom and down the hall there are all the vending machines 
where they can get sugared sodas and candy bars and all kinds of 
junk food and that kind of destroys the value of the nutritious 
meals that we are trying to have in the lunchroom. 

So I am going to propose this year, and I hope there is good sup- 
port for that, but to get the secretary the authority, if a school is 
in the lunch program, that the secretary has the authority to regu- 
late all of the food in the schools so that they meet the dietary 
guidelines. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Harkin. And just try to get over this once and for all 
so that we do not have the vending machines and stuff competing 
with nutritious foods. Now a couple of observations on that. When 
I was in school, we did not have vending machines. We had vend- 
ing machines. I am not that old. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Harkin. There were vending machines in gas stations 
and places like — but not in the school. And if you brought candy 
or something in, you got your knuckles rapped probably. 

I do not know when it was in my life, probably when I was in 
the House of Representatives, maybe later in the Senate, all of a 
sudden I walked into a school 1 day, and I had been visiting 
schools — not that I do not go back to schools — but all of a sudden, 
I saw all these vending machines all brightly lit up. I looked at it 
and I thought, when did this happen? How did this happen? Just 
kind of overnight they just seemed to be all over the place. 

And we have had a lot of hearings on this. We had a hearing 
once — just in the last Child Nutrition Bill I had, and even before 
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that. In 1996, I had introduced an amendment on the Farm Bill 
in 1996 to take all vending machines out of schools. 

Well as you can see, I was a spectacular failure at that. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Harkin. But we had — I will never forget, we had a 
school superintendent from Mississippi came up and testified and 
they had taken all of the candy and the soft drinks out of their 
vending machines and replaced it with bottled water, 100 percent 
juice, healthy snacks, and she said, you know, we found out an in- 
teresting thing; we did not lose any money at all. 

She said something I will never forget. She said, these kids — kids 
are funny. They love putting money in machines. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Harkin. They do not much really care what comes 
out, they just like putting money in machines. And so they found 
that they really did not lose any of the income that they were los- 
ing from the vending machines by putting water and healthy 
snacks in there. 

I did not mean to take all this time to say it, but this — I hope 
in this Child Nutrition Bill that we can expand that authority and 
that we can reach some reasonable compromises on the status of 
these foods in schools and reach some guidelines. 

Who was it mentioned, we reached an agreement sort of with soft 
drink manufacturers a couple years ago — but we did not get it in 
the Farm Bill because it is probably more appropriate to put it 
under the Child Nutrition Bill — ^but we reached a pretty good 
agreement, I thought, with them on limiting what — the sizes and 
no soft drinks in elementary school or in high school and only some 
certain ones near the gym, that kind of stuff, and maybe after- 
school for sporting events, things like that. 

But some states are moving ahead even more aggressively. My 
state of Iowa, just recently the Department of Education just 
banned for the next school year all soft drinks in schools, period. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Harkin. They just did it. So some people are way 
ahead of us on this and I hope we can catch up this year. I did 
not mean to take all that time. I just wanted to give people a flavor 
of kind of what we have to work with on this Child Nutrition Bill. 
That is all I have. 

Senator Chambliss. We are going to have to wind up, but we do 
not — well, we had a request, which is unusual. Normally we do not 
take questions from the audience. We want to ask all the tough 
questions. Tom and I do not want to have to answer the tough 
questions. But we understood that maybe some of the young folks 
who are here with the school groups might have a question or two 
that they wanted to ask and we will be glad to throw it open. 

We only have about 5 minutes, but we will be happy to take a 
couple of questions if some of you young folks have a couple. And 
do not be shy now. 

Now what you have to do — good, there is a microphone right 
there. 

Ms. Courtney. Hello? Hello? 

Senator Chambliss. Tell us your name, young lady, and where 
you go to school. 
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Ms. Courtney. My name is Carolyn Courtney. I go to Arbor 
Montessori School. For those of you who do not know, we have a 
garden at our school and we are now starting to get fresh produce 
that we have been able to do. 

The question I had is another part of our agriculture stuff that 
we have in our school is we have bee hives. So is there any interest 
in bees and raw honey as sweetener? So as part of your program, 
you could use raw honey, which is a lot healthier than some of the 
processed sugars that are really common. 

That is what I have been working on recently, is working on 
comparing processed honey and other processed sweeteners and 
comparing it to raw honey. It still has all the nutrients in it origi- 
nally, so it is really healthy and stuff. Is that part of your program? 

[Applause.] 

Senator Chambliss. Ms. Long, you ought to be thinking of how 
USDA will address while I 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss [continuing]. Start off by talking a little bit 
about it. I am not sure that there is any active or aggressive move- 
ment within the School Lunch Program to utilize honey. It obvi- 
ously can be used as a part of it. It is available and I know that 
school nutritionists, and there are probably a lot of them here, that 
will tell you that they utilize honey from time to time. 

I can tell you this, honey is a very active crop from the stand- 
point of the work we do on the Ag Committee, both from the stand- 
point of disease. We have had a serious issue with respect to bees 
dying all over the country for no reason whatsoever and we have 
put a lot of money in last year to have a study commissioned at 
USDA to try to figure out what was wrong because not many peo- 
ple understand what a real service bees perform in the agriculture 
community. 

Most people think bees only sting you. That is their only salva- 
tion in life. Bees pollinate crops, whether it is soybeans and corn 
in Iowa, or whether it is fruits and vegetables in Georgia. Bees are 
a very integral part of the agriculture community and when we 
saw what was happening last year, we took some action to commis- 
sion a study to try to figure out what was going on and we have 
made some real good progress there. 

Ms. Long, let me ask you, do you know if USDA has any aggres- 
sive program toward utilization of honey versus any other sweet- 
ener? 

Ms. Long. No, Senator, you are correct, we do not prescribe 
using this type of sweetener versus that type of sweetener. But 
what I will say is, as we have talked about before, menu planning 
at the schools is largely driven by student tastes. So to the extent 
that becomes a more popular item, that would likely follow. 

Senator Chambliss. Do you want to comment on that? 

Chairman Harkin. No. Anything else? 

Senator Chambliss. Yes, ma’am? 

Student. I know in DeKalb County there are certain days on 
which they serve fresh fruit which could be local or unlocal, and 
I am pretty sure it is the same in other counties. However, often 
times a lot of the fruit they are serving is unripe so the students 
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are not eating it and they are just throwing it away. It is not even 
getting composted; it is just getting thrown away. 

So what is the point of serving fresh fruit if it is going to be 
unripe and not eaten? Is there something in any of these plans that 
prevents it from that, that makes it actually edible? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Chambliss. I wish we could get some of these nutrition- 
ists up here to answer this question. Well obviously you raised a 
very good point. I go shopping with my wife from time to time, as 
she does most of the grocery shopping in the family, and I have 
seen her pick through the avocados, for example. It is hard to find 
a ripe avocado that she can carry home and eat. 

But surely, our folks who know that they are going to be carrying 
bananas or kiwi fruit, or whatever it may be, back to the school to 
serve immediately or within a short period of time, will make sure 
that the fruit is ripe. I do not know what the real answer to your 
question is obviously, but it is certainly our intention that the 
fruits and vegetables that are served are served in a way that can 
be edible immediately. 

We do not want to be spending taxpayer money on fruits and 
vegetables. No. 1, that cannot be eaten, but No. 2, that are not 
eaten, and I do know there are some issues there. I have heard my 
wife talk about some kids who maybe do not like milk and they 
would take their milk and throw it in the trash even unopened or 
maybe take a banana that was ripe, but they did not want a ba- 
nana, they wanted something else but they could not get it and 
they would just throw the banana in there. 

We have tried to take some action in that respect, but at the end 
of the day, both the answer to your question and the issue that I 
raised comes down to the local situation. It has to be policed and 
I will have to say, I interact with my school nutritionists on a reg- 
ular basis and these are very professional men and women who are 
very dedicated to providing a good quality balanced meal to our 
young folks in schools and I think do an excellent job. 

Is there a mistake made from time to time that raises the issue 
that you do? Obviously I am sure that is the case. 

Chairman Harkin. Senator, let me just take a little stab at that. 
When we started this Fruit and Vegetable Program in the 2002 
Farm Bill, it was a test. We took four states, 25 schools in the 
states, 100 schools and an Indian reservation to see what would 
happen about getting fresh fruits and vegetables. 

It was a resounding success. Every one of the first 100 schools 
that came into it, not a one dropped out. It was all a voluntary pro- 
gram. No one has ever mandated to be in it. And so this Farm Bill, 
we expanded it greatly to all 50 states and quite frankly, we put 
$1 billion in there over 10 years to ramp it up. 

My hope is, and my goal in doing a lot of this, was not only to 
get fresh fruits and vegetables to kids in school, but to instigate, 
to promote farmers growing more fresh fruits and vegetables. If 
there is going to be this huge demand, someone has to grow it. 
Now, right now, a lot of these vegetables or fruits, you mentioned 
fruits, are picked green someplace because they have to be shipped 
clear across the country and stored. Well maybe some of those 
could be grown more locally. 
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[Applause.] 

Chairman Harkin. Take my own state of Iowa. We used to be 
one of the largest apple producers in America, Iowa. The Delicious 
Apple, by the way, started in Iowa, in the county right next to 
mine, as a matter of fact, where John Wayne was born. I do not 
know how I got into that. 

But anyway, but now we hardly have any apple trees. But we ob- 
viously have a climate that grows a lot of good apples, but we just 
got away from it. Well more and more now because of this demand 
for more fresh fruits in schools, farmers — and I do not mean the 
big farmers. We have big farmers that have thousands of acres of 
corn, soybeans. I am talking about smaller farmers. Younger people 
are finding that they can do this. They might have a job in town 
or something and they have some acreage. They can plant trees. 

We went from 100 acres of grapes in 2002 — we had 100 acres of 
grapes in Iowa. We now have over 1,200 acres. So people are now 
finding more outlets. So I am hopeful that as we progress and as 
we get more of the schools involved in this, people locally in Geor- 
gia and Florida and places like that will say gee, maybe I could 
grow some of that for schools in this area and we would not have 
to pick them green and have them not taste as well as they are 
when you pick them fresh or to have fresh vegetables, things like 
that. 

So that is sort of maybe a little bit of what I hope we will see 
transpire. Thank you. 

Senator Chambliss. Let me again thank all of you for coming 
today. I particularly want to thank our witnesses for being here 
and preparing to testify and presenting some excellent testimony 
and some ideas that we are going to take back to Washington to 
incorporate in the policies on our Nutrition Reauthorization Bill. 

I particularly want to thank Dr. Richard Besser, the acting direc- 
tor here at CDC, Amy Loy, as well as Heather. I saw Heather 
standing in the back and she must have stepped out. But anyway, 
Amy and Heather are the ones that really organized all this and 
it takes a lot of work to put one of these things on, so I do want 
to thank the folks at CDC for being very gracious hosts here at the 
Harkin Global Center today. 

It is not just by chance that we are in the Harkin Center. Sen- 
ator Harkin has been very active and very supportive of the CDC 
for many years and he and Senator Specter both have been pri- 
marily responsible for the funding that we have gotten to carry out 
the 10-year building program that has made this a state-of-the-art 
facility. 

We are doing state-of-the-art work here. Tom, again, I just want 
to personally thank you for coming to Georgia again and visiting 
with us today and listening to our witnesses and our other folks 
here. Your leadership on agriculture issues as well as other issues 
in the U.S. Senate has been very well noticed and I am just very 
appreciative personally for our friendship and for your work on 
this. 

So thank you very much and let’s give my friend. Senator Har- 
kin, a hand. 

[Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 2:51 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement of Senator Chambliss 
Benefits of Farm-to-School Projects, Healthy Eating and 
Physical Activity for School Children 
May 15,2009 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing and taking the time to 
travel to Georgia. 1 would like to thank the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) for hosting today’s hearing. The staff here has been wonderful 
in assisting the Committee with all of the logistics and planning leading up to 
today’s event. I also wish to welcome the witnesses and thank them for their time 
and expertise in the discussion about health and wellness, and the important role 
that agriculture products have in healthy lifestyles. 

Over the years, there has been growing interest in connecting local farmers 
and their products directly with school food serv'ice providers. The Food, 
Conservation, and Energy Act of 2008 (farm bill) included a provision which 
provides schools relief from federal procurement requirements when purchasing 
agriculture products directly from local farmers. There are many innovative 
approaches in the “farm-to-school” effort, and I look forward to hearing testimony 
that will highlight local successes and the tools available at the United States 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) to connect farmers and schools across the 


country. 
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Schools play an important role in shaping nutrition and physical activity 
habits of young children. School cafeterias, gymnasiums, and playgrounds are 
important venues to teach children about healthy eating and exercise. The more 
we learn about nutrition, the clearer the connection between calories-in and 
calories-out becomes. I look forward to hearing Dr. Satcher’s testimony about the 
efforts of Action for Healthy Kids. His dedication to raising awareness about and 
solutions to childhood obesity is to be commended. 

The statistics about childhood obesity are very troubling. The obesity rate 
among children 6 to 1 1 years has doubled over the last 20 years. The obesity rate 
among children aged 2 to 5 years also doubled to over 12 percent over the last two 
decades. More and more children are entering kindergarten overweight or obese. 
As much as schools play an important role in attempts to reverse this trend, nothing 
can surpass the role of parents and caregivers in the home. Dr. Dietz’s work here 
at the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention has played an extraordinary role 
in helping all Americans understand the significance of this problem. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry relies on input 
from experts on the front lines of administering these programs and working 
directly with children. In prior hearings in Washington, D.C., we’ve heard 
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testimony from school food service directors, anti-hunger advocates, a school 
nurse, researchers, nutrition groups, food companies and parent organizations. For 
me personally, I hear first hand from the school teachers in my family about the 
importance of good nutrition and the National School Breakfast and Lunch 
Programs. These programs benefit the lives of millions of children in the United 
States every day. According to the Georgia Department of Education, over 
1,177,000 lunches and 499,000 breakfasts are serv'cd each day in Georgia schools. 

As Congress moves forward in the reauthorization process, my goal is to 
ensure that all eligible children can easily access these important nutrition 
programs. The fact that there are opportunities to benefit farmers by connecting 
them and their healthy products directly with schools is icing on the cake. 
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Introduction 

Chairman Harkin and Senator Chambliss, welcome to the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, and thank you for the opportunity to provide this statement on the 
benefits for farm to school projects, and child nutrition and physical activity. I am Dr. 
Bill Dietz, Director of the Division of Nutrition, Physical Activity, and Obesity, located 
in CDC’s National Center for Chronic Disease Prevention and Health Promotion. My 
statement emphasizes the importance of incorporating nutrition .standards for foods in 
schools and childcare settings; highlights data about the need to increase consumption of 
fruits and vegetables; and outlines CDC strategies to improve healthy eating, active living 
and healthy weight. 


Background 

Prevention is the key to improving the health and quality of life for all Americans, now 
and for future generations. At every stage of life, eating a nutritious, balanced diet and 
staying physically active are essential for health and well-being. This is especially true 
for children and adolescents who are developing the habits they will likely maintain 
throughout their lives. Developing effective population-level interventions that create 
supportive healthful environments for young people and their families is an opportunity 
to effect positive health outcomes throughout the lifespan. 


TTie reauthorization of the Child Nutrition Act provides an important opportunity to 
assess federal policies for child nutrition, for we recognize healthy eating in childhood 
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and adolescence is important for overall growth and development. We are concerned that 
recent tracking data indicate that for too many children and their families, proper 
nutrition is not part of their daily lives. Between 1999 and 2007, the percentage of U.S. 
youth in grades 9 through 12 who reported eating fruits and vegetables five or more times 
per day declined from 23 .9 to 2 1 .4 percent In addition, the need to promote healthy 
eating has intensified as a result of the growing national epidemic of childhood obesity. 


Improving the Health of Youth through Nutrition Standards for Foods in Childcare 
Settings and Schools 

Childcare settings and schools are in a unique position to influence and promote healthy 
dietary behaviors and to help ensure appropriate nutrient intake. Of the approximately 21 
million preschool children, 13 million spend a substantial part of their day in childcare 
facilities. Each day, the nation’s 126,000 schools provide an opportunity for 56 million 
students to learn about health and practice healthy behaviors. 

Meals and snacks served in childcare and school settings should be consistent with the 
2005 Dietary Guidelines for Americans (DGA). The Dietary Guidelines prescribe that a 
healthy meal is composed of lean meats, poultry, fish, beans, eggs, and nuts; foods low in 
saturated fats, trans fats, cholesterol, salt (sodium), and added sugars; and stays within the 
individual’s daily calorie needs. 
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The Dietar>' Guidelines reconimend that children consume 2-6 ‘A cups of fruits and 
vegetables per day. Meals provided in childcare and school settings should work toward 
meeting this recommendation. In addition, the Institute of Medicine recommends that use 
of fruit juices for elementary and middle school-aged children should be limited to four 
fluid ounces, and contain no added sugars. This would also be consistent with recent 
proposed changes to the WIC food package, which eliminates all fruit juice from the 
infant food package. 

Meals should also address other key nutritional recommendations for children; (I) At 
least half of grains should be whole grains; (2) the 2005 Dietary Guidelines recommend 
that ehildren aged 2 years and older should drink fat-free or low-fat (1%) milk; and (3) 
the Dietary Guidelines recommend drinking beverages without added sugar, and drinking 
water. 

The low proportion of youth meeting nutritional guidelines coupled with the obesity 
epidemic highlight the need for school-based nutrition education and supportive school 
environments to help youth eat more healthfully (O’Toole 2007). Research has shown a 
relationship between the availability of low nutrient, high calorie snacks and drinks sold 
in schools to students’ high intakes of total calories, soft drinks, total fat, and saturated 
fat, and lower intake of fruits and vegetables (Story 2009). Conversely, students in 
schools with restricted snack availability had higher intakes of fruits and vegetables than 
those in schools without restricted snack availability (Gonzalez 2009). System-level 
inteiv'entions, policy, and enviromnental approaches have potential to influence 
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individual dietary behavior through improvements to the food enviroiunent (McKinnon 
2009, Story 2009). 

To provide schools with guidance on improving the foods and beverages offered to 
students, CDC conducted a study with the Institute of Medicine (lOM) to review the 
science and make recommendations about nutrition standards for foods and beverages 
offered in direct competition with school-provided meals and snacks. The study resulted 
in a report entitled, Nutrition Standards for Foods in Schools: Leading the Way toward 
Healthier Youth, which was released in April 2007. This report emphasizes the 
importance of offering healthful snack foods and beverages, such as fruits, vegetables, 
whole grains, and nonfat or low-fat dairy products that are consistent with the 2005 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans. Using the findings of the lOM Report, CDC has 
develofted resources for school staff, parents, and yoirth to use to support and develop 
strong nutrition standards that can improve the health of students at school. As examples, 
recommendations include: 

• Review your school wellness policy to help ensure that the nutrition 
guidelines align with the lOM standards and that students have access to 
healthy foods like fruits, vegetables, whole grains, and low-fat or nonfat 
dairy during each school day. 

• Examine the actual foods and beverages that are available to students — 
including foods and beverages sold in vending machines, school stores, 
snack bars and as a la carte items — and determine if they meet the 


nutrition standards. 
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• Educate students about nutrition and offer and promote healthy food and 
beverage choices that meet the nutrition standards. 

CPC .Activities to Improve Nutrition and Increase Physical Activity through 
Population-Level Interventions 

Through innovative partnerships and funded state programs, CDC is identifying, 
implementing and evaluating a variety of policy and environmental strategies to prioritize 
best and promising practices at the community, state and national levels, in the many 
places where children live, leam, and play. We frame these strategies around six target 
behaviors, prioritized because they address a significant disease burden, are supported by 
reasonable or logical evidence, and can prevent and control obesity at the population- 
level. These six targets are: 

1 . increasing physical activity; 

2. increasing fruit and vegetable consumption; 

3. increasing breastfeeding initiation, duration, and exclusivity; 

4. decreasing television viewing; 

5. decreasing consumption of sugar-sweetened beverages; and 

6. decreasing consumption of foods high in calories and low in nutritional value. 

Support to States for Nutrition. Physical Activity and Obesity Programs 

CDC provides funding to 23 states to coordinate statewide efforts to address nutrition, 
physical activity, and obesity through policy and environmental changes focused on 
CDC’s six target behaviors mentioned above. In addition, CDC has identified a number 
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of strategies that can improve child and family nutrition through the home and 
community including farm to institution programs, food policy councils, fanners markets, 
retail food access, and community and home gardens. Below are some examples of how 
these strategies are making a difference in communities across the U.S. 

Success Story: With CDC funding to Washington State, a series of initiatives, now 
known as Healthy Communities Moses Lake, have encouraged good nutrition and 
physical activity behaviors through environmental and policy change. Accomplishments 
include developing a community garden which provides residents and participants with 
greater access to fresh, nutritious produce as well as opportunities to engage in physical 
activity through gardening. In addition, to encourage good nutrition from birth. Healthy 
Communities informs residents about propter breastfeeding practices and creates 
supportive environments for nursing mothers throughout the community. 


Success Story; Addressing four of the six CDC strategies. New York City’s Department 
of Health and Mental Hygiene has developed and implemented regulations that 
specifically improve the nutritional and physical activity habits of children in the city’s 
group childcare programs. The regulation prohibits the availability of sugar-sweetened 
beverages; permits only 6 oz. of 1 00% juice for children 8 months or older; permits 
children 1 2 months to under 2 years to have whole milk and then limits milk to 1 % or 
less for children 2 years of age or older; requires water to be available and accessible to 
children throughout the day; requires children 12 months and older to participate in 60 
minutes of physical activity per day and for children 3 years or older to participate in 30 
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to 60 minutes of structured physical activity per day; and restricts television viewing for 
children under 2 years of age, and limits television viewing to no more than 60 minutes 
per day of educational programming or programs that actively engage children in 
movement to children 2 years of age or older. CDC, in partnership with the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation is currently conducting a comprehensive evaluation of the 
impact of these regulations on childhood obesity. 


Coordinated School Health 

CDC also funds 22 state-based education and health agencies and one tribal government 
to implement coordinated school health programs. These programs bring together school 
administrators, teachers, other staff, students, families, and community members to assess 
health needs; set priorities; and plan, implement, and evaluate school health activities, 
including those focused on physical activity and healthy eating among school-aged youth. 
This program fosters collaboration between state and local authorities, as well as between 
state departments of health and education, and national partners. 

Success Story': The Mississippi state Department of Education has worked with CDC, the 
Bower Foundation, the Alliance for a Healthier Generation, and other partners to 
strengtlien the state's efforts in improving the health of its youth. New nutritional 
standards for school snacks and meal programs and a ban on full-calorie, carbonated soft 
drinks with sugar have strengthened these efforts. In addition, special project grants have 
provided funds for schools to replace fryers with combination oven steamers. In the 
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2007-2008 school year, 20 schools in 13 districts were awarded grants; 16 districts have 
been selected for the 2008-2009 grants. 


Supporting Local Wellness Policies 

School wellness policies - like those created in the Quid Nutrition and WIC 
Reauthorization Act of 2004 - can be a solid foundation for effective school health 
programs. Optimal wellness policies can mandate physical education requirements, 
health education requirements, the types of foods and beverages sold on campus, and 
many other important practices that promote physical activity and healthy eating, though 
implementation and evaluation of these policies varies by school district. 

CDC has developed a strong product line of technical assistance tools that support 
wellness policy implementation by empowering schools and school districts with 
guidance on how to effectively implement these recommended policies and practices. 
Some examples of these tools include; 


• CDC's School Health Index (SHI), a self-assessment and planning tool that 
enables schools to identify the strengths and weaknesses of their health promotion 
policies and programs, tend use those findings to develop an action plan for 
improving student health; 

• The Health Education Curriculum Analysis Tool which is a user-friendly checklist 
designed by CDC to help schools select or develop curricula based on the extent 
to which they have characteristics that research has identified as being critical for 
leading to positive effects on youth health behaviors; and 
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• Making It Happen! School Nutrition Success Stories is a joint project of CDC, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the United States Department of 
Education. This report tells the stories of 32 schools and school districts from 
across the United States (grades K-12) that have implemented innovative 
strategies to improve the nutritional quality of foods and beverages sold outside of 
federal meal programs. 

Farm to Institutions - Includiae Schools - Programs 

CDC has identified Farm to School Programs as an effective mechanism to improve the 
quality of school meals, enhance effectiveness of nutrition education, and provide 
opportunities for eco-literacy training of students through hands-on experiences in the 
outdoors. Farm to school programs support local fanners and economies, and make 
schools leaders of socially responsible and innovative food policy. Farm to school 
programs are active in at least 40 states, with over 2000 programs serving nearly 9000 
schools (Farm to School, 2006). Of the farm to school programs that have been 
evaluated, most have demonstrated increased selection or intake of fruits and vegetables 
by students following the incorporation of farm produce into school salad bars, meal 
selections, or class-based education (Joshi & Azuma, 2008). In addition, of the five 
programs that also examined student dietary behavior outside of school, four found 
increases in the selection or intake of fruits and vegetables by the children (Joshi & 

Azuma, 2008). 

Success Story: Fresh to You: Rhode Island is a farm to work initiative developed in a 
collaborative manner by public and private partners, including Brown University’s 
Institute for Community Health Promotion, the Rhode Island Department of Health, and 
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the largest fresh fhiit and vegetable distributor in Rhode Island. The program addresses 
many verified barriers to fruits and vegetable consumption, such as high cost, poor 
quality, and limited time to shop for produce. Employees at more than twenty worksites, 
childcare centers, schools and community agencies participate in the program. 

Success Story: In Charlotte, North Carolina, CDC funding helped establish a farmers 
market to increase access to fresh fruits and vegetables in a commimity with high rates of 
chronic diseases. Since the market opened, 73% of residents said they are eating more 
fresh fruits and vegetables each day. 


Conclusion 

In closing, I would like to thank the Committee for its leadership and commitment to the 
health and nutritional status of our nation’s youth. Making balanced nutrition a routine 
part of life will take a committed, coordinated effort that will need to endure for decades 
to come. 

Positively impacting the health of our youth offers promising prevention opportunities. 
We know that the young can benefit from better nutrition, as well as from other 
preventive efforts. While medical treatment for disease management is essential, our 
nation needs a better balance betw'een treating diseases and preventing them. 
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Given the challenges ahead, CDC will continue to develop and evaluate policy and 
environmental strategies to determine effective population-level interventions that will 
provide a positive impact on the health of our nation's youth. We applaud recent changes 
in federal policy to support healthier eating; updating WIC program requirements to be 
more in line with the Dietary Guidelines for Americans, and the inclusion in the 2008 
Farm Bill (Food, Conservation and Energy Act of 2008, Public Law 110-246) of the 
Healthy Urban Food Enterprise Development Center and the school -based Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetables Program provisions. These provisions, like others implemented through 
the 2008 Farm Bill, will help incentivize the consumption of fruits and vegetables. 
Agricultural policies like these support American families in making healthy food 
choices, thereby ensuring healthier diets among some of our most at-risk children. 

There is much we can do to prevent the consequences of poor diet, such as obesity, 
disability and death, the need for long-term care, and escalating health care costs. Our 
youth have an urgent need for more and better prevention policies and environmental 
change initiatives. 1 look forward to working with ray colleagues in the United States 
Department of Agriculture to further discuss policies and their impact on the public’s 
health. 


Thank you. 
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Chairman Harkin, Senator Chambliss, Members of the Committee and other guests, thank you for 
giving me the opportunity to tell you about the many benefits of Farm to School Programs, about my 
experience working with the New North Florida Cooperative and the National Farm to School 
Network, and why you should support Farm to School initiatives in the Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization. 

Originally from Mississippi, I have worked in small-scale agriculture most of my life. 1 worked 
with the USDA for 1 8 years before entering the private sector as Executive Director of the New North 
Florida Cooperative (NNFC). I have worked with farmers, school districts, and numerous other 
partners in Florida and throughout the Southern Region. One of these beneficial partnerships has been 
with Vonda Richardson, Extension Specialist for Florida A&M University Cooperative Extension 
Program, who has collaborated with the NNFC for over 1 2 years on promoting Farm to School efforts 
and is here with me today. 

NNFC serves as one of the eight regional lead agencies for the National Farm to School 
Network and is the hub for Farm to School activities in the southern region. The purpose of the 
National Farm to School Network is to work towards institutionalizing and catalyzing Fami to School 
programs as viable models for improving the economic viability of family-scale farmers and supporting 
child nutrition efforts. In this role, NNFC provides free framing and technical assistance, information 
services, networking, and support for policy, media, and marketing activities. We are based and work 
with school districts in Florida, but our regional responsibilities cover Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. 
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Through the Farm to School program, students in over 2000 school districts in 40 states are 
eating farm-fresh food for school lunch,breakfast, or snack. Farm to School programs enable every 
child to have access to more healthful food while simultaneously benefiting the community and local 
farmer by providing a consistent, reliable market. In addition to supplying nourishing, locally grown 
food in the cafeteria or cla.ssrooms. Farm to School programs often also offer nutrition and agriculture 
education through taste tests, school gardens, composting programs, and farm tours. Existing research 
shows that Farm to School programs influence students on many levels, increasing their knowledge and 
awareness about food sources, nutrition and agriculture, as well as improving their eating behaviors and 
lifestyles. Just having the choice of more healthful options in the cafeteria through Farm to School 
meals results in the consumption of more fruits and vegetables during school meals and at home. 

Farm to School programs also provide great benefits to family farmers by opening up a local 
market for their products. Data from Farm to School programs suggests that local farmers gain a 
significant and steady market when schools dedicate a significant percentage of their purchases to 
them. For example, the New York City School District signed a $4.2 million contract with farmers in 
upstate NY to provide apples for NYC schools over a three-year period. For most participating farmers, 
school sales represent 5 to 10 percent of their total sales. My organization is another example where 
farmers saw the advantage in sourcing to schools in order to stabilize their market. 

As one of the pioneers of the Farm to School approach, the NNFC has been working with school 
districts providing fresh produce for .school meals sincel995. NTJFC has 60-100 farmers involved at 
any given time from the slates of Florida, Georgia, .Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. We have 
served over one million students in 72 school districts! The cooperative is responsible for the 
marketing, handling, processing, and delivery services of agricultural products produced by 
participating local small farm operators. The NNFC also hosts field trips that allow students to see first- 
hand where and how their food is grown and prepared. 

To provide you more detail about our roots, in May 1995, a group of small, limited re.source 
farmers from several counties in northern Florida met at the Florida A&M University Research & 
Extension Center in Quincy, FL to organize and develop a potential market for farm fresh produce. The 
farmers at the table were concerned about surviving in the farming business and wanted to find a way 
to preserve their land and way of life. They were well aware of the growing trend of farmers finding 
themselves in dire financial situations, often forced to sell the farm, and they had a strong motivation to 
save the family farm. Their idea was to provide a competitive price as a colleetive of small farmers and 
sell produce to local school districts, thus providing a supplemental income to the other aspects of farm 
business. By keeping farmer participants focused on one market (that of the school), the Cooperative 
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was able to build its capacity and avoid spreading themselves too thin - a common mistake in many 
new small business operations. The cooperative also worked with farmers to overcome destructive 
attitudes or perceptions based on previous failed relationships in order to foster new market 
relationships. As a result of this initial meeting, the NNFC was incorporated on October 18. 1995 and 
was established as a service-driven cooperative, providing its members with processing, transportation 
and marketing services. 

In the early stages, NNFC had a very simple organization, consisting of three groups working 
together: participants, small farmers, responsible for what they do best - farming; a small force of part- 
time day laborers engaged in value-added processing; and a management team who provided the 
leadership, organization, market development, planning and coordinating. North Florida, where the 
program initially began, is an economically depressed area with hii^ unemployment rates. Farm to 
School was a benefit for all: farmers, land use, children, schools, community, and the local economy. 
We saw that sourcing to schools would create a new market that could bring stability, profitability, and 
organization to small-scale farm operations. The farmers wanted bargaining power; to be “price- 
makers” instead of the usual “price-takers.” From the food service perspective, integrating fi'csh local 
produce into school meals was a nutritionally sound decision that benefited the local economy and 
community. It was a win-win- win situation. Our first delivery was 3,000 pounds of leafy greens to 
Gadsden County (FL) Schools. Today, the purpose of NNFC is to assist small-scale farmers in 
accessing alternative markets for their products, including assistance in crop production and 
distribution. Assistance in market development and networking of small farmers inter- and intrastate is 
one of our objectives. We work primarily at the school district level, but there are some state level 
efforts. Our efforts have demonstrated an innovative way to promote healthy eating and enhance 
nutrition for school meals while cultivating schools as a local market for small-scale farmers. We also 
provide training for food service personnel in menu planning, local product procurement, fresh produce 
storage and preparation. 

Farm to School is more complicated than asking a farmer to grow a product and then imstantly 
having local fresh products "ready to eat” or “ready to cook” at school lunch. NNFC has a storage, 
refrigeration, and processing facility where it operates its washing, cutting, and bagging equipment, so 
that .schools, which often do not have full-scale kitchens, can receive ready to use products. The NNFC 
is able to offer local foods at competitive prices so that schools are not paying more to buy local. The 
processing and value-added packaging maintains the quality and freshness of their products, providing 
convenience to food services that are not able to handle fresh, “unprocessed” greens. The signature 
products we offer year-round are bagged collard greens and sweet potato sticks; we offer green beans 
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seasonally. Additionally, schools have purchased strawberries, blackberrries, watermelon, okra, turnip 
greens, and muscadine grapes, as well as a variety of southern peas. It is often challenging to organize 
and manage delivery of fresh products to numerous sites that have varying requirements. We have 
managed to create an efficient system to handle distribution of products. We have a fleet of refrigerated 
trucks that make deliveries to schools one to two times a month, depending on the menus, so that the 
food arrives within one to two days of when it will be served. This system has made us a reliable 
distributor of quality produce. 

NNFC has developed relationships with school districts to facilitate fresh, local (or regional) 
products grown by small-scale farmers. This effort is ground-level and self-supported. In my 
experience school districts that have participated with us have done so because they saw the value in 
it — the nutritional, cost-effective and social values. NNFC has worked with all types of schools, 
including rural and urban, small and large. The NNFC program provides a buffet of benefits. School 
districts arc able to incorporate fresh, local products in school meals and increase the nutritional value 
of the food they offer their students. The farmers have access to an alternative market. The cooperative 
itself has created jobs for local residents. The cooperative provides a finished product in a manner that 
allows schools to treat them like any other vendor. The NNFC Farm to School model is successful 
because it benefits the school and local community without burdening food services. 

We are often asked, “how' is NNFC financed?” Initially, we received financial assistance 
mainly for the purchase of infrastructure and equipment to expand processing and distribution, along 
with a S40,000 grant from the USDA Agriculture .Marketing Service. Although grant money was used 
in the initial stage of the program, approximately 90 percent of the funding for the NNFC's marketing 
efforts now comes from direct marketing sales, which contributes to the sustainability of the Farm to 
School program today. Without this initial grant funding, the cooperative would not have come into 
existence, which is where we see the la-sting benefit of a National Farm to School Grant Program. 

Every child deserves the opportunity to eat food in school that ensures their health and well- 
being, and Farm to School programs are one solution to incorporating healthier foods into school 
meals. Support for farm to school efforts was included in the 2008 Farm Bill, which allows geographic 
preference in bidding for and purchasing food for school meals. While this mandate has been helpful, 
we are seeking simplification and a broader interpretation of the mles associated with geographic 
preference. We are currently working with the administration on rule changes that would streamline the 
administration of procurement processes (specifically to retain and strengthen paragraph (I )(D) of 
Section 122). 

•And, as the Child Nutrition Reauthorization approaches. Congress has the unique opportunity to 
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strengthen national Farm to School efforts. The 2004 Child Nutrition .Aa included one provision on 
Farm to School (section 122): a seed grant program with SI 0 million in discretionary funding that has 
failed to receive an appropriation. In this Child Nutrition Reauthorization we ask for Congress to enact 
S50 million in mandatory funding for section 122. This would fond 100-500 projects per year up to 
$ 1(X),000 to cover start-up costs for Farm to School programs. These competitive, one-time grants will 
allow schools to develop vendor relationships with nearby farmers, plan seasonal menus and 
promotional materials, start a school garden, and develop hands-on nunition education to demonstrate 
the important interrelationship of nutrition and agriculture — similar to the work we do on a daily basis. 
Please support other farmers, students, and communities in their desire to nourish the nation, one tray al 
lime through Farm to School programs. 
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fhank you Chairman Ilarkin and Ranking Member Chambliss, and mentbers of the Committee 
for this opportunity to discuss USDA’s Farm to School efforts and other aspects of Federal 
nutrition assistance programs that support local farmers and promote healthy eating and an active 
lifestyle for our Nation’s school children. I serve as Director of Child Nutrition Programs for 
USDA's Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services (FNCS). 1 have spent most of my career 
working on these important programs, and it is a privilege for me to represent our mission area 
before you today. However, 1 must emphasize that I am a career executive, not an appointed 
official. I anticipate that I may have to confer with Secretary Vilsack and his staITto provide you 
with answers on questions of policy. 


Before 1 discuss the programs I want to offer some context on the problems related to the large 
and growing number of overweight and obese people in the United States. I am sure this 
infonnation is not news to you, and can assure you that they have been matters of senous 


concern - and action - by USDA for many years. 
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The latest data from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention shows that two-thirds of 
adults are overweight or obese, and almost one-third of children and adolescents are oveiweight 
or obese. In the past 20 years, the percentage of children who are overweight has doubled and 
the percentage of adolescents who arc overweight has more than tripled. The evidence is clear 
and oveivvhelming that these problems are truly reaching epidemic proportions and cut across all 
groups of our Nation. Unfortunately, there is no simple solution. While the immediate reasons 
for the large and grow'ing numbers of ovenveight and obese people are clear and uncomplicated— 
too many of us cal too much, eat too much of the wrong things, and get too little physical 
activity-each of these sets of behaviors is subject to innumerable influences throughout our 
lives, especially as children. Shaping an environment that supports healthier choices for children 
is a responsibility shared by all those involved in their lives-families, schools, communities, and 
local, state and Federal policymakers. 

I want to discuss some of the programs and activities that USDA is undertaking to ensure our 
children have a healthy diet and the educational foundation to continue to make the right 
nutritional choices in the future while continuing to support our local farmers. Matching our 
local farmers to our nutrition programs is a win-win for our children and local economies. 

K.NS Farm to School Activities 

FNS is committed to working with our partners to identify strategies to link children with foods 
that are produced in the same community where they attend school. FNS has undertaken 
activities to help support effective and efficient local procurement initiatives for several years. 
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Local food procuremenl can contribute appropriately and efficiently toward meeting the diverse 
needs of child nutrition programs, within the context of Federal, State, and local procurement 
requirements. We have provided guidance on how schools can do business with local producers 
and still meet the Federal procurement requirements. These strategies include tailoring 
specifications to include high standards for product freshness and quality in an effort to obtain 
local produce. Reaching local producers can also be facilitated when the procurement falls 
below a small purchase threshold. In these cireumstances, informal procuremenl methods may 
be used which can facilitate the participation of local producers. 

In addition, recent legislation provides schools the ability to use geographic preference in some 
circumstances. Section 4302 of the Food, Conservation, and F.nergy Act of 2008 (P.L. 1 10-246) 
amended section 9(j) of the Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act (NSI.A) to require 
the Secretary of Agriculture to encourage institutions operating the Child Nutrition Programs to 
purchase unprocessed locally grown and locally raised agricultural products. As amended, 
effective October 1, 2008, the NSLA allows institutions receiving funds through the Child 
Nutrition Programs to apply a geographic preference when procuring unprocessed locally grown 
or locally raised agricultural products. In July 2008, FNS issued guidance on the use of 
geographic preference and continues to work with States and school districts to assist them in 
using this provision within the confines of Federal procurement regulations. 

In addition to these efforts to assist schools w'ith their own procurement efforts, we have also 
worked closely with the Department of Defense (DoD) since 1994 to utilize DoD’s existing 
purchase and distribution system for school meals. Funding for the program began with S3.2 
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million and later increased to S50 million. FNS and DoD entered into a memorandum of 
understanding under which DoD buys and distributes fresh fruits and vegetables to schools using 
Federal commodity entitlement dollars. Some of these purchases are made locally. 

VVe also support local farm to school efforts by providing technical assistance resources to our 
cooperating agencies. In 2000, FNS is.sued a step-by-step guide entitled Small Farms/School 
Meals Iniuative which details how to bring small farms and local schools together. In 2005, FNS 
issued Eat Smart — Farm Fresh! A Guide to Buying and Serving Locally-Grown Produce in 
School Meals, which provides best practices and strategies for finding locally-grown food and 
implementing Farm to School initiatives. We will be updating this publication later this year, 
with new success stories, additional resources from outside organizationii, and basic tools for 
operating a successful program from start to finish. To support these efforts, we have an 
Emerson Hunger Fellow assisting the Department with Farm to School issues. The Hunger 
Fellow is identifying opportunities to help institutions use local procurement options when 
appropriate, and determining the most effective ways to improve Farm to School efforts. 

FNS also supports farm to school initiatives through its Team Nutrition (TN) Training Grants. 

TN Training Grants for Healthy School Meals offer funding to State agencies to establish or 
enhance sustainable infrastructure for implementing TN to support the implementation of 
USDA’s nutrition requirements in school meals. Grants have been used for Farm to School 
related activities, such as school gardening programs. 
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Finally, the recent expansion in the 2008 Farm Bill of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Program 
provides another opportunity for linkages between schools and local producers. This program is 
designed to make fresh fruits and vegetable snacks available to elementary schoolchildren, and is 
targeted to students in the neediest elementary schools in each state. All students in participating 
schools receive fresh fruits and vegetables at no cost. Local producers can be an excellent 
source for schools to obtain fresh produce for the program. 

Support for Healthy School Meals 

The National School Lunch Program (NSI.P) gives children the nutrition they need to develop 
and grow. Compared to nonparticipanls, NSLP participants are more likely to consume 
vegetables, fruit or 100 percent juice and milk, and less likely to consume beverages other than 
milk or 100 percent fruit juice at lunch and through the day. In addition to providing healthful 
food, the presence of a School Breakfast Program means that low-income students are more 
likely to start their school day with a substantial breakfast, ready to leam. 

One of the most important linkages that USDA makes between agricultural producers and the 
health of our clients is to make fruits and vegetables an important part of nutrition assistance 
programs. We estimate that the programs together provided $1 1 billion in support for fruit and 
vegetable consumption in 2008 - through USDA’s distribution to program providers, support for 
schools and other institutions to buy these nutritious food!!, and support for clients to purchase 


them in the retail marketplace. 
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More generally, FNS has launched an aggressive initiative to improve the nutritional quality of 
our commodity programs. Schools participating in NSLP today have access to the widest choice 
of healthful USDA foods in history. Over the past two decades, we have worked to reduce the 
levels of fat, sodium, and sugar. We now offer schools more than 180 choices of quality 
products, including more fruits and vegetables, whole grains and low fat foods. Consider just a 
few examples: 

• USDA pioneered a partnership with the Department of Defense to buy more than 60 types of 
fresh fruits and vegetables for schools. Besides fresh produce, USDA also purchases over 
$180 million of canned, frozen, and dried fruits and vegetables for schools. 

• USDA purchases brown rice, rolled oats, whole-wheat flour, whole-grain dry-kernel com, 
and whole grain pastas; we arc pursuing the purchase of whole-grain macaroni and quick- 
cooking brown rice. 

• Most USDA canned vegetables meet the Food and Drug Administration’s “healthy” standard 
for sodium. Our intent is to reduce the sodium content of canned vegetables even more. 

• Canned fruits must be packed in light syrup, water or natural juices. 

• Since 1992. USDA beef is 85-perccnt lean, compared to a commercial standard of 70-percenl 
lean. We also olTcr several types of reduced-fat cheese, and have eliminated tram- fats, 
shortening, and butler. 

It is important to remember that school districts are oITercd a wide range of choices, and select 
the foods they want from USDA’s foods available list. They are never required to accept any 
USDA food item they cannot effectively use or do not want to use. 
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In addition, we are working to ensure that our school meal nutritional requirements support and 
promote healthy eating. We have contracted with the Institute of Medicine to convene experts to 
develop recommendations for a comprehensive strategy to bring the school meal programs and 
the Child and Adult Care Food Program in line with the latest Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 
We expect to receive their school meal recommendations this fall. 

While the school meal program requirements are under review, we continue to encourage and 
support schools to follow the Dietary Guidelines within the current program structure. We have 
provided technical assistance materials to support these efforts. In addition, our Healthier US 
Schools Challenge is another key element in our efforts to promote healthy school environments. 

Healthier US School Challenge 

Because unhealthful beverage and food choices, as well as inadequate physical activity, at school 
undermine children’s ability to learn and practice healthy eating, we have also focused on 
promoting healthy school nutrition environments and local school wellness policies. The 
Healthier US School Challenge encourages and rewards schools that have taken steps to make it 
easier for kids to make healthier dietary and physical activity choices dunng the school day. 
Schools earn Gold, Silver or Bronze awards by meeting specific criteria such as offering lunches 
that demonstrate healthy menu planning, providing nutrition education and opportunities for 
physical activity to students. Awards are for a two year period. To date. 569 schools have 
earned this prestigious award since its inception. 
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Our efforts in the nutrition assistance programs complement and are integrated with our 
strategics to promote healthy dietary practice, healthy weight, and active lifestyles for the general 
public. At the center of this commitment is the Center for Nutrition Poliey and Promotion 
(CNPP) and its integral role in nutrition policy through the development and promotion of 
scientific, evidence-based dietary guidance and nutrition education. The Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans, published jointly every 5 years by the USI>A and the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (DHHS), is the cornerstone of Federal nutrition policy, allowing the Federal 
Government to speak with one voice. We arc currently in the midst of preparing the 2010 
Dielar)' Guidelines for Americans, an initiative that we will lead over the next tsvo years, and 
which will .serve as the core of Federal nutrition and research programs in the ensuing years. 

A wide range of nutrition promotion elTorts based on the Dietary Guidelines are already reaching 
the public on the Web and through other venues. MyPyramid. the Department’s Dietary 
Guidelines-based food guidance system, has been integrated into the food marketplace through 
over a hundred innovative public-private partnerships to promote healthy eating and physical 
activity. These partnerships exist between CNPP and food companies, health care providers, day 
care facilities, consumer electronics companies, youth and education organizations, research 
organizations, and Federal and .State agencies. 

MyPyramid.gov provides interactive, personalized tools to help consumers, health professionals, 
and nutrition educators make food and physical activity choices that follow the Dietary 
Guidelines. The MyPyramid Menu Planner, a state-of-the-art personal dietary assessment tool, 
allows users to enter their age, gender and physical activity level to obtain quick and easy 
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appraisals oflhe extent to which their daily menus meet the Dietary Guidelines and ways to 
improve diet quality. The MyPyramid Tracker is an online diet and physical activity assessment 
tool that provides in depth information on diet quality and physical activity status, nutrients 
consumed, as well as providing nutrition messages and links to related government Web sites. 
Since the launch ofMyPyramid.gov in 2005, public interest has been overwhelming: Over 7 
billion hits, about 100 million each month, and over 3 million registrations to MyPyramid 
Tracker. 

For many years, we have been working to integrate science-based nutrition and physical activity 
promotion within and across the programs. USDA makes a major investment in nutrition 
education delivered through the nutrition assistance programs - over $800 million in 2008, 
including over $300 million in SNAP and over $480 million in WIC, almost all distributed as 
grants to State agencies. Our Team Nutrition initiative provides nutrition education and 
technical assistance to help schools serve healthier meals and motivate kids to form healthy 
habits. The MyPyramid for Kids and Eat Smart. Play Hard campaigns stress the need to balance 
what you eat with what you do. In December 2008, FNS released a set of sixteen consumer- 
tested nutrilion education messages, designed to be used across all nutrition assistance programs 
lo increase consumption of fruits, vegetables or low-fat milk products and encourage 
development of healthy eating habits among young children. States and others have moved 
quickly to adopt the messages, supporting content such as tips and recipes, and implementation 
guidance to put these messages into practice in all of the nutrition assistance programs. 
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Wc have been working w'ith the Ad Council on a series of public service announcemenis (PSAs) 
designed to inspire parents and children to adopt healthier lifestyles for their families. In 
February, Secretary Vilsack announced the latest set of PSAs, featuring characters from Walt 
Disney's classic film, Pinocchio, recently re-relcascd on DVD. The announcements encourage 
parents to visit MyPyramid.gov to find the right balance to a healthy lifestyle for their children. 

This is not an exhaustive list of the initiatives and strategics that USDA is pursuing to ensure our 
children are getting the most nutritious meals available and to assist local farmers. But I hope 
that it offers a sense of our ongoing commitment to make sure that the programs we administer 
are working proactively and effectively to combat this substantial threat to our Nation’s health 
and support our local farmers. But the strategics w'e have in place can make - are making - a 
real difference in the lives of the children and continue our traditional support of our local 
farmers. 

Chairman Ilarkin and Ranking Member Chambliss, 1 appreciate the opportunity to make this 
presentation, and would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Thank you, Chairman Harkin and Senator Chambliss, for the opportunity to share 
ray thoughts with you and other Committee members today about the importance 
of healthy eating and physical activity in school children. 

Although 1 am here today on behalf of .Aetion for Healthy Kids, for which I am a 
member of the Board of Directors, I currently serve as director of the Satcher Health 
Leadership Institute at Morehouse School of Medicine in Atlanta, Georgia. Before 
joining Morehouse School of Medicine in September 2002, 1 seiv'ed in government 
for almost nine years. From 1993-1998, 1 served as director of the Center for Disease 
Control and Prevention and then from February 1998 to February 2002, 1 seiv'ed as 
Surgeon General of the United States, three years of which I also served as Assistant 
Secretary for Health. Prior to entering government, I was president ofMeharry 
Medical College for eleven years from 1982-1993. Since leaving government, I have 
directed a Center of Excellence on Health Disparities at Morehouse School of 
Medicine. 

As you know, the topic of children's health is very near and dear to my heart. 

While Surgeon General in 2001, 1 released a report on overweight and obesity, The 
Surgeon General’s Call to Action to Prevent and Decrease Overweight and 
Obesity. This report was the first to note that obesity and overweight could 
overtake cigarette smoking as the leading cause of preventable death in this 
country. It outlined strategies that communities can use in helping to address 
obesity-related problems, including requiring physical education at all school 
grades, providing more healthy food options on school campuses, and providing 
safe and accessible recreational facilities for residents of all ages. 
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After leaving the Office of Surgeon General in 2002, 1 served as chairman of a 
Summit that was aimed at putting action behind the recommendations laid out in 
this report as they related to children and the school environment. The result of 
that Summit was the formation of Action for Healthy Kids, of which I was the 
Founding Chair and remain an active member of the Board of Directors. 

What is Action for Healthy Kids? 

Action for Healthy Kids is a national grassroots non-profit organization that 
addresses the epidemic of childhood obesity and undernourishment by focusing on 
changes within schools. We now have teams working in all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia and have more than 1 1 ,500 volunteers. By the way, we do 
have active state teams both here in Georgia and in Iowa, if you are interested in 
their activities. 

We are supported by more than 65 national parmer organizations that include 
professional, nonprofit and government groups working in the fields of education, 
nutrition, physical activity. Our partner support is diverse, including organizations 
such as the American .Academy of Pediatrics, the National School Boards 
Association, the American Diabetes Association and the National Association of 
Sport and Physical Education, just to name a few. We also have been fortunate to 
work with and have the support of the Centers for Disease Control, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service, the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services’ Office of Disease Prevention and Health Promotion, 
and the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Safe and Drug- free Schools. 

Our vision at Action for Healthy Kids is that all kids will develop the lifelong 
habits necessary to promote health and learning. Our core message is simple: 
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Kids who eat well and are physically active are healthier and do better in school. 
As part of our focus on school communities, we also engage parents to reinforce 
our message at home. 

The Relationship Between Diet, Physical Activity and Readiness to Learn 
As documented in the Action For Healthy Kids report, “The Learning 
Connection,” there is a growing body of evidence demonstrating that children who 
eat poorly or who engage in too little physical activity do not perform as well as 
they could academically. Conversely, it has been shown that improvements in 
nutrition and physical activity can result in improvements in academic 
performance. In a study published in the Journal of School Health just last year of 
more than 5,000 children, an association was observed across multiple indicators 
of diet quality with academic performance. 

This relationship has been particularly well documented when it comes to breakfast 
eating. Omitting breakfast can interfere with learning even in well-nourished 
children. Numerous studies, reviews and position papers , many references in 
“The Learning Connection,” have found that increased participation in School 
Breakfast Programs is associated with better academic test scores, daily attendance 
and class participation, and it also has been linked to reductions in absences and 
tardiness. We believe that this connection is significant enough that we recently 
testified before the 2010 Dietary’ Guidelines Committee to urge that this group 
include a Dietary Guideline recommending that Americans eat a healthy breakfast 
each day. 
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Addressing the Challenge Through School Wellness Policies: The First Step 
How can we best address the problems of overweight, undernourished and physical 
inactive children? Congress took an important step in the right direction during the 
Child Nutrition and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004 by requiring that all schools 
with federally funded school meal programs put in place school wellness policies. 
Following that mandate, Action for Healthy Kids took a leadership role in working 
with states, school districts and schools across the country to encourage the 
development of meaningful, comprehensive school wellness policies. 

Yet, we know that this mandate was not the full answer to the school challenges 
we face. Even though we believe that nearly all schools (more than 90%) now 
have wellness policies on the books, we still have far to go to bridge the gap 
between policy and actual implementation and monitoring of these plans. Wc need 
more nutrient rich foods in our children’s diets. Our children need to play and be 
more active. More than 30 percent of our children are overweight or obese, with 
low-income and minority children remaining disproportionately affected. This 
continues to be an epidemic, and it should be unacceptable to all of us. 

To give an example, here in my home state of Georgia, almost 42% of the African 
American children are overweight or obese, compared with only 26% of the White, 
non-Hispanic children. About half (47%) of Georgia children receiving public 
health insurance are overweight or obese, double the rate among privately insured 
children. By the way, this places Georgia at 48* in a state ranking on insurance 
disparity. These disparities are even more significant when viewed in the context 
of the well documented increased risk of diabetes, cardiovascular disease and 
certain cancers faced by individuals who are obese. Children who are obese are 
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more likely to be depressed and have four times the absenteeism rate in school as 
other children. 

Taking the Next Steps 

With kids spending 1,000 hours per year in schools, we continue to believe that an 
important part of the answer to the obesity epidemic resides here. Schools can 
serve as the “great equalizer” across economic, racial and social disparities. 

Ideally, they provide an environment where the playdng field is level and where our 
children will learn lifelong habits that will help them to be healthy. And schools 
are a critical conduit to parents, families and communities, all of which play 
important roles in patterns of good nutrition and physical activity. 

While the requirement that schools have wellness policies on their books was a 
good first step, it is imperative that now we - as government policy makers, as 
organizations, as parents, as volunteers - take the next important steps: making 
sure that these policies are implemented, monitored and continuously improved. 

How can we best achieve this goal? 

Support programs that work: For one, we can make sure that initiatives like 
USDA’s Team Nutrition and CDC’s Coordinated School Health Program are 
adequately supported and that sufficient funds are allocated so that they can be 
carried out optimally. These are examples of effective government programs 
where relatively little money goes a long way. 

Afake nutritious foods available: Second, while we have done a reasonable job of 
raising awareness about eliminating so-called “junk food" in many school settings, 
we need to do a much better job of improving availability and encouraging 
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consumption of nutrient rich foods, such as good tasting fruits, vegetables, whole 
grains and low-fat and non-fat dairy products. 

Toward this end, we have seen through Action for Healthy Kids’ work that it often 
doesn’t take much money to help schools expand access and get more kids eating a 
healthy breakfast. In fact, we recently initiated a school breakfast mini-grant 
program that targets schools with at least 50% of students in the free or reduced 
meal categories. We received more than 210 applications over two weeks for 
grants of $2,000 or less. We’re awarding 4 1 grants to schools in 1 7 states, and 
because of these grants, more than 20,000 kids will have the opportunity to eat a 
nutrient rich breakfast at school. Our goal is that these schools will increase their 
breakfast participation by an average of 25% during the school year. We’ve seen 
improvements approaching this level from a similar program in Ohio, where 
Action for Healthy Kids distributed $25,000 in school breakfast mini-grants. Due 
to this program, along with other initiatives over a 1 3-month period, school 
breakfast participation has increased 15%. 

Integration of physical activity: Although the final issue 1 would like to address 
may be only indirectly related to the focus of this field hearing for the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, 1 believe it is impossible to dissociate it 
from the discussion of good nutrition. Today, only 4% of elementary schools, 8% 
of middle schools and 2% of high schools provide daily physical education for all 
grades throughout the entire school year. These numbers are unacceptable. Until 
we begin to recognize that what happens at school is central to addressing our 
nation’s broader healthcare challenges, we will not be successful. We simply must 
find more effective ways to encourage and support schools in providing daily 
physical activity opportunities for all students throughout the school year. 
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Specific Recommendations 

In closing, I would like to summarize several specific recommendations that 1 
believe should be taken into consideration by this Committee: 

1) We must provide incentives for schools that make incremental changes 
in creating an environment that promotes healthy eating and increased 
physical activity among students. Improvements worthy of incentives 
might include better access to after-school programs, in-class breakfast 
availability, percentage increases in physical education time or better 
monitoring and accountability for existing wellness policies. We have seen 
that incentives are effective in the adult work environment, and we believe 
they can be effective in schools as well, particularly given the funding 
limitations our schools face today. As I noted earlier, even small grants can 
be very effective in motivating and reinforcing positive changes. 

2) At every opportunity, we urge you to put child nutrition and fitness in the 
broader context of the challenges we face as a nation in addressing health 
care and the systems to address it. The costs of obesity to our health system, 
not to mention unnecessary pain and suffering, are astounding. We need a 
healthcare model that targets the major determinants of this obesity epidemic, 
including the social and behavioral determinants. We need to further 
strengthen the local school wellness policy mandate to include language 
requiring standing school wellness committees that can monitor, evaluate and 
continually improve upon a school’s wellness policy framework. We al.so 
need to inve.st in programs to support an environment of good nutrition and 
physical activity that will help children learn healthy habits for a healthy 
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lifestyle. Such programs have been documented to reduce the onset of Type 2 
diabetes by up to 60 percent and reduce hypertension and other forms of 
cardiovascular disease. 

3) We would like to see broader communication about the relationship 
between nutrition and physical activity and readiness to learn - as well 
as the development of policies that take advantage of this relationship. 
Just as nutrition and physical activity should be viewed in the context of the 
health of our nation, they also should be viewed as an integral part of an 
effective education sy.stem. Schools that have incorporated nutrition, 
physical education and physical activity goals into continuous school 
improvement plans, for example, have seen significant academic 
improvements as well. All schools should be encouraged to take similar 
measures. 

Regarding each of these issues, responsibility for improvements fall on us all. 
Anything that we can do to bring about better coordination - whether between 
federal and state policy makers, between nutritionists and educators, or among 
parents, administrators and students themselves - will yield positive results in the 
long term. 

Clearly, an opportunity exists within this Committee to enact changes that will 
improve the nutrition and physical fitness of our children and bring us one step 
closer to reducing the future societal burden of obesity and the economic and racial 
disparities that accompany it. We at Action for Healthy Kids appreciate that you 
have embraced this opportunity and offer you the continued support of our 
nationwide network of caring volunteers in this important work. 
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(OMMyNITY POO!) PECUlilTY COALITION 

May 15, 2009 

Senator Tom Harkin, Chair 

Senator Saxby Chambliss, Ranking Member 

Senate Agriculture Committee 

c/o Jessie Williams, Clerk 

jessie_williamsi?agriculture.senatc.gov 

Dear Senators Chambliss and Harkin, 


Thank you for all of your hard work and leadership regarding child nutrition issues and for this 
opportunity to tell you more about Farm to School Programs and the vital role they can play in 
Child Nutrition Reauthorization. The major aims of the Farm to School approach are based on the 
premi.se that students will choose healthier foods, including more fruits and vegetables, if products 
are fresh, locally grown, and picked at the peak of their flavor and if those choices are reinforced 
with educational activities. Additionally, Farm to School projects provide benefits to the entire 
community: children, farmers, food service staff, parents, and teachers. 


School meals are a vital part of our responsibility to ensure the health and well being of future 
generations. Improving the quality trf school meals, and making them accessible to all children is 
essential to our nation's future. School food services are constantly fighting an uphill battle to 
provide kids with more healthful food, and with the proper support Farm to School projects can be 
an easy solution to this problem. Existing research shows that Farm to School programs influence 
students on many levels. According to a Missouri study, the greater the exposure to farm-fresh 
fruits and vegetables, the greater the likelihood that a child will eat them. Studies in Portland, OR 
and Riverside, CA have found that students eating a farm-fresh salad bar consume roughly one 
additional serving of fruits and vegetables per day. Additional research has shown that Farm to 
School programs have also reduced consumption of unhealthy foods and .sodas. 


Farm to School programs also greatly benefit the local farmer by opening up a multi-billion dollar 
market to family farmers. Data from Farm to School programs sugge.sts that when schools dedicate 
a significant percentage of their purchases to local producers, local farmers gain a significant and 
steady market. For example, the 60 farms providing prrxfucts to local schools in Massachusetts are 
generating more than $700,000 in additional revenue each year. This $700,000, which could have 
been spent bringing fresh produce in from across the country, has instead been deposited back into 
the local economy, thus acting as its own min-economic stimulus package. Research from Oregon, 
though in its initial stage, shows that Farm to School programs can have an economic return of 
1 .87 - greater than that of Food Stamps in the most recent economic stimulus package. 


3830 Sc Oiviiirx) PorflcKid OS 97202 Td 503-95d-2970 www 
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COMMUNITY POOP PECUWTY COALITION 

With high overhead costs, the hruincial viability of school food services often depends on their 
ability to increase participation of paying students and adults in school meal progrants. Farm to 
School programs typically increase the participation rates in school meal programs, enhancing the 
overall financial viability of participating school food services. Overall, schools report a 3 to 16 
percent increase in participation in school meals when farm-fresh food is serv'ed. 


Nourishing the Nation One Tray at a Time 

Farm to School Initiatives in the Child Nutrition Keauthorization 

The two most cfTectivc ways Congress can rebalance the way American children cat in schools, while also 
bcnefitling the local economy, include: 

* Enact S50 million mandatory, for Section 122: Access lo Local Foods and School Gardens for grants to 
schools. 

^ Such funding covers start-up costs for farm to school programs through one-time competitive grants. 

> 100-500 farm to school programs could he created with such funding having the potential to 
impact tens of millions of children. 

> This would allow schools to develop vendor relationships with nearby farmers, plan seasonal menus 
and promotional materials, start a .school garden, and develop hands-on nutrition education 

• Establish a farm to institution initiative within the Secretary of Agriculture’s Office. 

r This initiative will help provide national leadership to a rapidly growing movement, helping to 

consolidate and guide the various policies and programs necessary to expand and institutionalize farm 
to institution across the country. 

The bottom line: is that the ripple effect of farm to school programs will benefit more kids, be more 
fair and just, and enable schools to have the tools to do this the right way! 

Once again, we are deeply appreciative of your strong support of this vital issue. Please feel free 
to call on us for any support you may need as we move through the Child Nutrition 
Reauthorization process. 


Sincerely, 




Megan Elsener 
Policy Coordinator 


Andy Fisher 
Executive Director 


3830 SE Ojvisioo 
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SCHOOL 

NUTRITION 

Association 


MiUting ihe right fituil choices, logetbfr. 

U.S. Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition & Forestry 


Benefits of Farm-to-Schoo! Projects, Healthy Eating and Physical Activity for 

School Children 
Friday, May 15, 2009 

Roybal Campus of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
Harkin Global Communication Center 
Auditorium A 
Atlanta, Georgia 

I am Josephine Mack, President of the Georgia School Nutrition Association and the Director of 
School Nutrition Programs at the Richmond County School District in Augusta. Georgia. I am 
submitting comments today on behalf of our more than 6,000 members of the Georgia School 
Nutrition Association and the 55,000 members of the School Nutrition Association (SNA). 

As you know, our members serve lunch to 30 million students each and every school day and 
almost 10 million breakfasts each day. The National School Lunch Program is over 60 years old 
and continues to serve our country very well. If we are going to compete effectively in the world, 
we must educate our children. In order to do that, we must provide nutritious school meals. 

Today, I would like to lake this opportunity to discuss a number of priority issues which we would 
like to see addressed in the upcoming Child Nutrition Rcauthorization Act. 

In the last year or two, most of the attention with regard to child nutrition has focused on the key 
issue of nutrition standards. It is a two part challenge: 1 ) how to implement the 2005 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans into the meal program; and 2) what standards to apply to so-called 
“competitive foods” sold outside of the meal program whether in the cafeteria or sold down the hall 
in vending machines. 

SNA is deeply committed to the Dietary Guidelines for Americans and we believe that they should 
be applied to all foods and beverages sold in school throughout the entire school day. Years ago we 
successfully petitioned the Congress to apply the Guidelines to school meals. Since 1983, however, 
we have been trying in vain to amend the law and provide the Secretary of Agriculture w ith the 
authority needed to regulate the sale of all foods and beverages sold on the school campus, ending 
the so-called “time and place” rule. 

SNA believes that we need to craft a science based, practical, nutrition standard that applies 
throughout the school and throughout the entire country. The children in Georgia need the same 
nutrients for healthy development that are needed by the children in Iowa and California. Schools 

700 S- Washinolon St. I Suite 300 I AlexatHjrla. VA 22314.4287 I ptione; 703.739.3900 • 800.877.8822 | tax; 703.739.3915 | 
www.schoolnuiritton.org 
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have a critical role to play in the Tight against obesity. We must, however, craft a standard that 
would NOT undermine the financial status of many local programs thereby jeopardizing their 
service to children, including low income children. 

Over the past several years, school nutrition programs have made tremendous strides in offering 
more whole grains, more fresh fruits and vegetables, and more low-fat dairy products. All of these 
healthy food items cost more in today's marketplace. Due to the increase in food, milk and energy 
costs, combined with high labor and benefits costs, the federal school meal reimbursement no 
longer covers the cost to prepare a balanced, nutritious school meal. 

In 2008-2009, USDA reimbursed local schools $2.57 for every “free" lunch provided to a child with 
income below 1 30% of the poverty line. . . less than the price of a latte at the neighborhood coffee 
shop. While the new federal reimbursement for school year 2008-2009 is $2.57 per meal, the cost 
to prepare a school meal averages over $2.90. School nutrition programs lose money on each school 
meal provided. As you know the national school lunch program produces 5 billion meals per year, 
which mean programs, on a national average, are losing appro.vimalely $2.5 billion dollars per year 
on school lunch alone. Financial losses on the school lunch and breakfast programs are estimated at 
more than $4 billion dollars per year! 

School nutrition programs are providing balanced, nutritious meals; however, they are being pushed 
to the breaking point. The school food service authority needs the revenue from the sale of all 
beverages and foods sold on campus to "balance the books" and make the program work for all 
children. Consistent nutrition standards must therefore be provided for all foods and beverages sold 
in the school in order to protect the financial and nutritional integrity of the school nutrition 
program. 

As this Committee begins to think about the 2009 Child Nutrition Reauthorization Act, SNA has 
several goals with regard to nutrition standards and financial integrity: 

• First, and foremost, provide the Secretary of Agriculture with the authority to 
regulate the sale of all foods and beverages sold on the school campus, thus ending 
the "time and place" rule. 

• Require that all foods and beverages provided on campus (with some exceptions) be 
consistent w ith the Dietary Guidel ines, as is currently required for school meals that 
arc reimbursed by USDA. 

• Require a uniform national nutrition standard throughout the country. Children in all 
states and local districts need the same nutrients to grow and be healthy. The greater 
the disparity in nutrition standards, the higher the cost to the schools. 

• We urge USDA to please support an increase in the federal reimbursements as a part 
of any legislation to improve school meals and nutrition standards anywhere in 
schools. 

• Indirect costs are a major factor for local school food authorities. As you know, 
there is not federal limit on those costs. .Many schools have to pay outrageous 
indirect costs and there is no appeal process. 

• The school breakfast program needs to be expanded and we need to identify 
strategics to reach all who are currently eligible. 

• Families that qualify for free WIC benefits should qualify for free school meals. 


700 S. Washington Si. | Suite 300 1 Alexandria. VA 22314-42S7 1 phone: 703.739.3000 • 800.877.B022 1 lax: 703.739.3915 I 
www.schoolrHjtriiiofl.org 
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• Schools should be provided with USDA commodities for breakfast as well as lunch. 

• Last but not least, we support the financial integrity of school nutrition programs, but 
many of the administrative rules, contribute to increased rates of error within our 
programs. We ask USDA to review administrative rules, such as those involved with 
certification, eligibility and reporting to identify issues and implement positive 
solutions that will benefit all school nutrition program operators and recipients. 

Thank you very much for holding this field hearing and allowing us to participate today. 
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School Food FOCUS 

Transforniing Food 0ptio4i!i tor Cluldren in Urban SchooU 


May 15, 2009 

Senator Saxby Chambliss 
Senator Tom Harkin 
c/o jessie Williams, Clerk 
Senate Agriculmrc Committee 



Dear Senators Chambliss and Harkin, 

"i hank you so much foe your leadership on child nutrition issues and especially in support of Fann 
to School initiaavcs. We at Schcwl 1‘ood KOCUS arc pleased to have this oppoitimir)* to submit this 
letter in conjunction with the Farm to School Field Hcanng in Atlanta, Georgia on May 15'**. School 
Food F'OCl.'S ( www.schoolfcxKlfocus.orp) is a national initiative that helps large school districts 
with 40.000 or more students serve more healthful, more sustainably protiuced and regionally 
sourced food so that children may perform better in school and be healthier in life. FOCI’S works 
with food scn'icc and other stakeholder groups to collect, analyv:c, and use food system data and 
peer*testcd research to spue change in procurement methods. FOCUS supports a nerwork of people 
who arc engaging over 20 big-citi- school districts in systems change and also facilitates the sharing 
of best practices and lessons learned. 

We would like to encourage you and your fellow Senators to consider the following policy priorities 
in support of our mutual goals of 1) making nutritious, local food more available and accessible to 
children, 2) increasing participation in meal programs, and 3) providing economic stimulus in 
agriculrural producrion and processing .sectors across the nation. 

1. Procurement Related Improvements for School Food Program Operations 
Farm to school programs ensure that our children cat the highcst-<)uality food available. These 
programs m>t only deliver food that nourishes cliildrcn’s bodies immediately, but also knowledge 
that enhances their cducactonal experience and cultivates long-term healthy eating habits. They arc a 
win-win for kids, farmers, communities, educators, parents, and the environment. To support these 
programs, we recommend the following: 

a) Streamlining the administration of procurement processes, including unplcmenting USDA 
rules on geographic preference. (Retain and sirengrbcn paragraph {1)(D} of Section 122) 

This could include an "office of farm to institution" forgrcaier coordination among state 
and federal agencies. 

b) Fund local government and non-governmental technical assistance providers to develop and 
scale up procurement pilots, including model practices in protlucr sourcuig, bid 
specifications and menu planning for all child nutrition programs, (clarifv that paragraph 4 of 
Section 122 should fund technical assistance providers) 

c) Provide funds from c.xisring Food and Nutrition Service auihorbration for training webinars 
and other formats, (paragraph (l)(b}) in cooperation with non-governmental organiitaiions 
and .school district-s, to assist food scn'icc professionals in wnting more cffectwc product 
specifications about the use of commodity and locally available fotxis. 


School Food J'OeUS 220 Church Streei. S'** Fir. Nnv York. NY 1(XI13 616 6l9-64-<9 w\\M-.SchoolFoodFOCUS.«)rj« 
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2. Improve Access to Child Nutrition Programs and Increase Reimbursement Rates 
ITie School Nutrition Association estimates that the acnial cost to produce a school lunch is on 
average nearly 35 cents greater than the current fcdcial reimbursement foi a “free” meal, and Schwd 
Food F'OCl’S recogntzes that the cost of providing more healthful food is far greater than this. 
Reimbursement rates need to be increased, not only to defray the real cost of food, but to allow 
continued improvements in its quality. '1 he following wall improve access to child nutrition 
programs and increase reimbursement rates: 

Kxpand the free meal category from t3(>^'o of poverrj- to 185%, consistent with the WIC income 
eligibility guidelines (thereby eliminating the reduced pnee meal category). 

• Increase the school lunch reimbursement rate by at least 35 cents. 

• l{\pand universal breakfast programs in low-income neighborhoods. 

• Simplify the applicauon process for all cliitd nutnnon programs. 

3. Strengthen Nutrition Standards for School Meal Programs and Competitive Foods 
Schools send a mc.ssagc to children with the food-s that are scn'cd; therefore we support offenng a 
consistent standard of more healthful food for the entire campus throughout the school day. 
Combining an increase in the reimbursement rates with clear and consistent standards should result 
in food and beverage choices that include more ivholc grains and leaner mcars. low-fat dairy, fnrsh 
fruits and vegetables, and locally/rcgionally sourced and produced foods, when possible. 

• Require all foods scived where child nutrition programs operate to meet or exceed national 
standards consistent with the Dictaiy CTUtdelines for Americans, or to meet state and local 
standards where they arc stronger. These standards should apply to meal programs as well as 
competitive foods such as those sold in vending macliincs or by clubs, student stores and the 
PTA, as well as a la carte items. 

4. Support Education and Advocacy for Healthful Foods and Nutrition 

Food and nutrition education provides children at all stages of growth and development, and their 
families, with the skills nccessaiy to make healthy lifelong choices. 

• 1‘und proven, clccuve educational opportunities, including partnerships with cultnari' 
professionals in schools, school ^rdens, farm to school programs, classroom acavirics and 
cooking wiih children and familics- 

• Engage students through means such as student health councils and wellness policy 
provisions to provide leadership in integtariiig school-based food and nutrition education 
with the improvement processes currently taluiig place m school cafeterias. 

Once again, we ate deeply appreciative of your strong support of this viral issue. Plca.se feel free to 
call on us for any support you may need as we move through the Child Nuuition Rcauthonzation 
process. 


Sincerely, 



Kathy Ijiwrencc Thomas Forster Shci).ah Davidson 

Program Director Policy Consultant Manager, Pobey Working Group 


School Food FOCUS 22f) Church Street, S’** f'lr. New York. N't' lOOl.i f>l6 6I9-f)449 www.SchoolFoodF'OfX’S.org 
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Contact: 

Alice Rolls. Executive Director 
Erin Croom, Farm to School Coordinator 
Jennifer Owens, Development Director 
Michael Wall, Communications Director 
678.702.0400 

Position Statement - 

Sustainable and Organic Local Food 
Must Be Integrated Into Georgia Schools 

May 18, 2009 - We applaud today’s effort by Sen. Saxby Chambliss to learn 
about the health epidemic affecting Georgia’s youth and the constructive opportunities 
that Farm to School programs offer. 

Current policies in no way address the rising rates of diseases such as obesity, type II 
diabetes and other diseases in our youth that are most often linked back to food. In fact, 
for the first time in modem history, children bom today have a shorter life expectancy 
than their parents. Most of the chronic diseases that are contributing to this sad trend, 
including obesity, heart disease, and Type II diabetes, arc directly related to diet, and are 
therefore preventable. 

Georgia is caught up in a paradox. We produce plenty of food — the state is No. 1 for 
chicken production, and sixth for overall vegetable production. Yet, of the S20 billion 
Georgians spend on food each year, S16 billion is going to out- of-state - and in many 
cases out of country - producers. 

We hope today was the first step in a meaningful effort to begin a dialog that leads to 
action. Parents in Georgia want safe and healthy food for their children. 

Farm to School programs offer a holistic solution to create lifelong improvements in 
student health, establish stable economic markets for famiers, and strengthen community 
ties. We aim to create comprehensive Farm to School programs that incorporate food, 
fami and nutrition education into schools across Georgia. 

Buying from local sustainable famis would not only create a healthier Georgia, it would 
also spur job creation across the state, empowering family famiers. Georgia families 
deserve a thriving infrastructure linking local growers, ranchers, and producers with the 
markets, schools, shops, universities, and grocers who can offer safe, healthy, and 
locally-produced food. 



GEORGIA 

ORGANICS 
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We urge Senator Chambliss, as ranking member of the Agriculture Committee, to vote 
for S 50 million in mandatory funding for Farm to school programs in the 2009 Child 
Nutrition Rcauthorization Act. 

Comprehensive Farm to School programs strive to involve all of the stakeholders 
participating in the school food web. They include food service professionals, 
farmers, chefs, distributors, teachers, administrators, nutritionists, students, parents, and 
community leaders. 

Georgia Organics Farm to School efforts include; 

• Mentoring 40 school representatives across Georgia 

• Piloting two comprehensive farm to school programs 

• Creating and circulating a monthly newsletter, the c-bite, with over 700 
subscribers 

• Serving as key partners to Atlanta Public Schools and Decatur City Schools who 
are planning district-wide farm to school initiatives 

• Trained 10 chefs and paired with 10 separate schools and facilitate ongoing 
relationships between them 

• Provided expert educational sessions at six statewide conferences reaching 500+ 
teachers, parents, food service professionals and school policymakers 

• Advocating for fami to school policies at the local, stale and national level 

• Partnered with Environmental Education in Georgia to inventory, track and share 
information from farm to school programs through an online database 
clearinghouse 

• Provided seed funding to train, support and establish on-site gardens at four 
schools 

• Planning the first statewide farm to school summit 

• Working closely with Atlanta Public Schools to identify 2-3 Georgia-grown 
products to procure and serve in fall of 2009 

The goals of the .Atlanta Farm to School pilot program are to: 

• Increase student preference and consumption of fresh, local foods; 

• Increase student understanding of where food comes from; 

• Assist schools in developing sustainable experiential-based gardens that are 
fully integrated into the curriculum and supported and sustained by the faculty and 
community members; 

• Facilitate the creation of long-term school and district wide policies that 
Address the priorities of student nutrition, and consumption of fresh, local 
Foods; 

• Establish long-tenn relationships between schools and local farmers; and 

• Increase the food service provider’s purchase of local foods from local 
Farmers. 


Benefits of Farm to School programs include: 
• Nutrition education that works. 
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• Evaluations of Fann to School programs have shown to increase students' 
consumption and knowledge of local and nutritious foods. 

• Improved educational performance and behavior. 

■ Supporting local fanners. With more than 30 million children eating the federally 
supporting school lunch every day, schools offer farmers a great opportunity to 
provide safe, fresh food that is easily traceable. 

• Supporting the local economy. While most food travels over 1,500 miles before it 
reaches a plate, schools can choose to spend their dollars on fresh, local produce. 

Research that supports edible school gardens 

• Increased Consumption of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

• Adolescents who participated in the garden-based nutrition intervention increased their 
servings of fruits and vegetables more than students in the two other groups. Although 
further research is needed, the results of this study seem to indicate the efficacy of using 
garden-based nutrition education to increase adolescents’ consumption of fruits and 
vegetables. (McAleese, J. D. & L. L. Ranklin. (2007). 

• Consumption of fruits and vegetables, as a habit in childhood, is an important predictor 
of higher fruit and vegetable consumption as adults and can help to prevent or delay 
chronic disease conditions. (Heimcndinger, J. & M. Van Diiyn. (1995). 
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The Quafterly Newsletters GeorgiaOrganics 


Growing Healthy Foocls;FanTS?i6<families • Spring 2009 


Gqoo F90D FOR ALL 


The Health Crisis: Growing Awareness 






'You can't have a healthy population without a healthy diet You «mt hove a healtt^ efiei 
withoutheatthyQghcuftufe.'’-M\chd^Pci\ar\ 


Don't Miss 

Aaj9- "Attack of 
Kilter T c.m 3 to 
Atlanta. teriaxIAttandiMife 
9ato. AAinxiedtydteaifit 
GraglaOtgMD.p{5 

tefT- WhyOrsank??* 

StaCHboKtMUdfeantfMfbSdttAtnic^ - 
aboutvAatotganicaearBandwhjrift 
thrMdtQte.])lS 


Off afternoon of Friday, March 20, 
while more than 100 Geo^ Organics 
conference goers were visiting farms, 
gardens, and restaurants around the 
Atlanta area. Micha^ PoRan Was standing at 
a podium addressing an auditorium full of 
scientists working for the nation's premiere 
agency for health promooon. the US. 
Center for Disease Control and Prevention. 

The day-long event, The Food System 
& Health; A visit with Michael PoUan,” was 
months in the planning and repres^ted a 
sincere effoa by COC officials to wrestle 
f^h the nation's presang health crisis. 

While introducing PoHaa Anne Schuchat, 
intenm director of Science and Public 


Health, invited Pollan to jolt the a^ney's 
thinking about health, arfd tO'“provoke us." 

Pollan delivered. One of his first commerfts- 
directed the scientists to l^ve their 
statistics, epidemiology, and correlations 
behind and focus on the ferm. “You can't 
have a healthy populMion without a healthy 
diet You cant have a he^hy diet without 
healthy aghculture." 

Pollan then described the American food 
paradox: The more American's worry about 
health, the more unhealthy Americans 
become The LMlted States is the first 
cfviiization in history to ^igineer a food 
system that is actually making its citizens 
^cker.hesaid. 


SbnnutusPack^ 
Opportunities for Farmers f. 5 

1 -to-l Farmer Mentoririg 
Pi09wn k Cnxtf te Gnwih of Food M(m«^ 
pll 

Chef s Go Back To School p. 7 


IN THIS ISSUE... 


Enter TTieOirtPhotoContest 

Mr Geigii 0i9inia Merdfai^ 

Conference Photos and 
HighH^itsp-i ‘ 


. Coot'don popes 
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Ht W e fciP ubfarwC 0.7an*'!|' 
^aorgit OfgMvci. T"! 
iig^^tbrUACMJTtOC 


From the Director 

The table is set and every one is invited. 

‘twasbk>wn(wc^i3y^snersyinthatt9nt“ > Michael Pollan 

T here was son>ethH>g magical about this AsHichael Pollan reminded us, our movement 
year's oonfarenca fmetfy has *a seat at the table' We hope you will 

stay connected with us. No matter what part of 
hre beonattomptingtodissect itandifKteratand the food chain you are woriangorv there's work 
why the community spirit of the Farmers to be done either individually. In the field, or 
Feast was so electric. We had a lot going for collectively uryjer the bg top. 
us* bestsell^ author. Michael PoUarx the only 

sunrtyweekerKi in what seemed like months, an If you're a teacher or a parent, learn the basics 



PolK and H)ct^ who is holding a piBndng titled ‘PoKmator' Oy Prudence Carter that wes giver> 

to him in thanks for his conference partcipetton. 

arnazingline-up of knowledgeable speakers wittt of farm to school and find an entry point to 
ideas and sduborts that truly work. be^ educating kids about healthy food in the 

classroom garden, or cafeteria. 

We had Michelie Obama digging up the new 

White House garden that very weetend. We had If you're a farmer, invite your county extension 

a generous team of or^izers, sponscxs. and agent to your ferm and be a resource to him or 

voliriteers^vingittheiralonthebeautiMcarnpus her to assist other farmers. 

oTAgnesScottCclega Andwehadtiietent 

* If you're new to this local food thing, visit our 

The tent seemed to lend a Southara revival-ttce website and sign up for a weekly box of local 

atmosphere'the'chcrchofgsodfood'ifyou term produce, throu^ a CSA. 

will. It was a hive of excitement derived not 

from Just one group but a collective of many Arwl rf you're not one of the above, eating 
cndivkJuals.expertise,passions.andorij^ sustainaWy-produced. local food is the best 

vray to start having an imiDediate impact 

Sure, Georgia Orgar>ics could offer separate 

conferences for farmers, farm to school Yours in healchy foods and farms, 
organizers, chefs, or home gardeners. But we m /T 

wouldneverhaveeKperienc8dthesameer)ergy ^AllCC GiollS 
ifwre all stayed in our separate silos. Executive Oirector 

, theOiRT •w*w,5«)(jaoi5anics.or9 : 
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Show Us Your Vision of Sustainable Food, Farms 


B eginning with the Summef 
2009 issue of The 
Dirt. Georgia Organics will 
announce the winner of its 
new quarterly photo contest. 
The winrter's photograph will 
appear in this space, and be 
used in additional Georgia 
Organtcs pronnotions. Winr>ers 
will receive their choice of a 
Georgia Organics hat. t«shift, 
or apron, and full credit each 
time the photograph is used. 


Tosubrntyourphototernoildigital 
versons no torer than June 30 0 x 1 
noiarper(han2meg& tomcihaef& 
georgiaorganic$.org. Moil printed 
copies to Georgia Organics ^)Oto 
Contest PO 80x6924. Arlanta Go. 
3}106. Please inetude your name, 
phorienirnber.andockjfes& 


Submissions mH be avaitable for 
viewing on Georpio Organics’ 
page on PoceOooil;. Georp/o 
Organics reserves the right to 
use submissions forpromotionat 
efforts, and wiff publish fuU credit 
forthephotogrtjpher. 


Here! 


By the Numbers: The Health of Georgia 0 Forihe Record 


"Ifrt wstes like o reel 
carrot, and leaBy 
sweet, tfieyhi gomg to 
think thot It's a piece 
of candf ."Mlchene 
Obama, as quoted 
in (he New TorUd 
Tones on Feb. 22. ] 


$800 - Estimated cost of materials to instdll raised bed gardens 
at Bufgess-Peterson Elementary school on Feb. 21 in East 
Atlanta for a school-wide program to integrate gardening with 
mathartd scier>ce classes and rxjtrition educat'on. 


2,831 • Number of K>12 schodls in Georga. 


insisted that fresh, 
served in the White House, but did 
not broadcast that fact to the public... 
- New Yortc March 10.2009. 

“A reel delicious heirloom tomoto is 
one of the sweetest things ^at you’d 
ever eat ... I wonted to be able to 
bring what I learned to a brooder base 
of people. And whot better way to do 
it ^on to plant o vegetable garden in 
the South Lawn of the White House.^” 
-Mkhelle Obama, March 19,2009. 


$ 1.1 miHon - Extrapolated cost of installing similar raised bed gardens at every 
schooiinGeor^ 


$2 MWofi • Estimated afnouHfW dollars Georgia spen^^^ 
healthcaretreatmentfofobeseandoverwetghtGeorgans. , 

8 - Georg's rank of most obese sta^ in the country. 


40 - Percent of additional antioxidants, iron, and zinc that organics fruits ar>d 

vegetables have that conventiooal produce does not 

80 - Percent of additior^Tanticwidants, Iror^ 

cooveotior«l milk does not. ^ 


"(There orej os 
many arguments,}- 
os there ore for^ 
organic ogricultun^ 
there ore ;us( as‘ 
many arguments^ 
against rt...”^ 
~ Sen. Saxbyl 
Chambllssyp 
April I, in a Senate| 
Agriculture^ 
Commit t ee hearrg, ^ 


33 - Percent reduction of fossil fuel use when farming organically versus 


3A>00 - Certified organically farmed acreage in Georgia. 

$500* Minimum cost of organic certification Pod^n^MCtionprodcittl 
farmeis. 


Spflnsum 
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ixesentecf to Daniel F»scx) for his 
leadership, 12 years of organic growing, 
service a& a former Georgia Orgarucs board 
rrernber. and work wthcrrvefgrg fafi im s and 
d02er« of promoting the healdi and 

erMonrTmaladv9r<agesofc*sancfanTiir^ 


- By The Numbers - 

Kios.totaipeop^ra^seet^fdr 

theajnfwBoce. * 

6^\\^e{y\Mdec;(,^ifood. ' 
136 enabled;^ 


canterervatoigba^. . 

30 fanners received^ 
schotofsh^ . . 


tSaddttjGoaifarrwsfsitteened 
Sjx>PtSi5«il^;. • '■ ■ 

>3 topct«fscoSabb(iiRBd^^ 

FamswxFaaii, ■;.■■ 


Georgia Organics' board president from 
2003-2009 and her continuing work with 
the Atlanta Local Food Initiative. 


took 

part {n a challenging discussion on the best 
ways to overcome obstacles to sustainable 
food systems during the March 21 panel. 
“Suildinga Food System That’s Good and Fair.” 


TheGeorg|30igan>csl2thAnnu8l 

Conference and Trade Show 

came close to beir^oneofthe 

first zero waste conferences 

in Georgia history. Thanks to 

GraenCo Envlrorwnental. 1,600 

Ik (rf food was revetted from the 

iandfi to be composted. 


me DIRT • «wir.3eorgiMr9«i(ic>s 


The Atlanta Chapter of Les Dames 

'Escoifier (IDEI). a worldwide 

>etv of women n the culiriary 

ild. aw-grcied SK.fXX) tc- 

gar<s r>n Msr ch 21 to bo L.S.X1 foe 

cxuit Food GuKle pubfccatiofx 

lonfc.'oi-.te production, and 

'orti o’p^rrilx'yvs. 


Spnn39009 
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Learn more by going to htCp./ZSNVAv. 
recovery^ov/ endhttpv/www.usda. 
gO..9\ypSrtXrt3l/?!^vi^US0A>AI?RA 


Stimulus Package Includes Agriculture, Educational Opportunities 


T rie current financial crisis isn't puINng address current credit market concerns 

punches, least of ail for farmers. 6ut renewable enei^ projects are havirxg, 
there are a few financial opportunities that die package provides grants of up to 

can heipk thanks to the American Recovery 30 percent of the cost of building a new 
and Ranvestment Act of 2009. President renewable energy facility. 

Barack Obama's stimulus package 
includes funding for USOA programs, 
small business taw breaks, and increased 
funding for improving broadband internet 
technology and hospitals in rurafareas. 


Stimulus money 
for school kitchens 


Geo^a was allocated $4,420,793 
from the economic stimulus 
package for school food service 
equipment grants, which can fund 
new freezers, salad bars, milk 
coolers, etc. Georgia applications 
are being fmallzed and wHI be sent 
to schools. 


Farmers and smalt business owners 
wnII get a tax break with the tension 
of enhanced small business expensing 
levels and bonus depreciation. Last year. 
Confess allowed businesses to write>off 
50 percent of the costs of depreciable 
property purchased in 2008. The stimulus 
pad^ extends this tax benefit to capital 
expenditures purchased in 2009.* Last 
year, Confess also increased the amount 
that small businesses could write-off for 
c^sital expenefitures incurred in 2008 xo 
$250,000 with a phase-out threshold of 
$800,000. This has been extended to 
cover 2009. ^ 


For more information, contact 
Valerie Bowers at the Georgia 
Department of Education 
at Va6owersi$doe.k12.ga.us. 
Applications will bo due June 8. 
2009. 


USDA funding included in the package 
includes: $173 million for direct farm 
operating loarvs; $50 milion in assistance 
to catfish farmers for increased feed 
costs; $150 mWon to support $3.1 biHion 
in rural business loans and grants for rural 


The package allocates $7.2 billion to 
install broadband internet technology 
in underserved arvd urvserved areas, of 
vrhktt $25 billion is for an existing program 
run by the ItSDA's Rurd Utilities Service. 


The stimulus package also includes $20 
billion in tax incentives for renewable 
energy and energy efficiencv initiatives. To 


Want to Learn How to Farm 
Organically? Here's Step 1 

A n updated and revised version of FurKtomentals of 
Anorganic Farming and Gardenit^ An InsDuctor’s Guide, 
is now available for extension agents, master gardeners, 
hi^ school teachers, and anyone else interested in learning 
abCMJt theofganicftvnriing trade. 

The science-based curriculum, designed by Lynn Pugh 
of Cane Creek Farms and produced on a CO-Rom by the 
Organic Farming Research Foundation, and Southern 
SARE. covei^ rreny ttpics, indutSng: soils, soil biology, soil 
rnanagernent plant brotogy.croprnanagernent. cornpo s ting 
marketing, orynic certi fi ca ti on, instructionsforsettingupan 
org a nic demon st ration bed and farmer pro fil e videos. 

You can get the CD-Rom free if you are a farmer and a 
member of Georgia Organics. For non-farmers, they 
are $5 for Georgia Organics members and $10 for 
non-members. Call 678.702.0400 to order. 


Growing 

Growers 


During her presentation 
the Glover Family/ 

Love Is Love Farm in 
Douglas County on 

co-director the 

non-profit organization 

Land fpr Goed.‘l^f _ . . 

described successful 

methods passing/ 

farms from one owner 

to another. Navigating 

through the tax, finanaal, and 1^1 issues are only parts of the 
compNcated processes of farm successioh. Access sample 
lease arrangements and learn more atwww.la^dforgood.conri.^ 


theOIRT • iniw. 3 aO(siHr 9 ariOLO (9 
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Together, We Can Make Lawmakers Hear Us 


N ow is the time to reach out to your 
lawmakers and let th^ know how 
critical our local and orgsnic food systerrts 
are fior local ecorxynies, job creation, and 
hurnan arid erMTorrnental health. 

Geor^ Organics i$ ^ng you a voice at 
the state Capitol and in Congress. We 
are monitoring movements within the 
state legislature on issues impacting our 
community.Sutweworyt be effective unless 
our sustainable food and ferm famiy speaks 
as one with us. Locate your lawmakers witi> 
the League of Women Voters of Geor^ 
Citizen’s Handbook, online at http://www. 
IwiiSaof^feso^atesAiarKftxxIchtnri 

Georgia Organics is pleased to announce 
oir rrierribe^hip in the Natiorial Sustahable 
Apiculture Coalition (t^C), a new ^liance 
of famx rural derveloprnent. a^ conservation 
poups with the purpc^of affectirigfederal 
apiculture polk^. This means as a Georgia 
Organics memter, you will receive more 
information on national iev^ poicy. To le^ 
rnore visit wwwsustairiableapiculturenet 

STATE LEVa ACTION NEEDED 
A bin establishing a ^urm to s^xx>l propam 
statewide to prorriote Georgia-grown 
products was introduced this session by 
State Rep. Stephanie Studcey Benfield. The 
biM. HB 847. was not heard in committee 


during the 2009 legislative session, but 
vM be e^le next year when the General 
AssernUy recoriveries in Jartuary 2010. 

if passed, this legislation would stimulate 
local ecorxxnies wkI create jobs in every 
comerofthestate. 


• Georgians spe^ $20 biltionsa year 
on food - $16 billion going to out of 
«ate producers. • 

• Food on avaage travels 1,500 rn^ 
fromfanhtoft^/ 


Lawmalcers ” nee?^ to^'eir from 
constituents that this is an important 
issue that r>eeds attention. To take action, 
contact your state representative and 
express your support for this bill and 
encourage a hearing the Assembly 

reconvenes in January. To read the 
complete text of the bill, visit www.legis. 
statega.us 

NATIONAL ACTION 

In light of recent food security scares, 
worries over the safety and secu^ of our 
food has driven Cor>gres$ to take action. 


These corwersations have irtstigated the 
introduction of numerous bSs, indudrig 

H.R. 759 by Representative John Dingell 
would updateandexKnsivelye}q:and FDA's 
authority on food arxl drug issues as well as 
nwidatingelectronic trace-back systems 


H.R. 814 by Representative Diana Degett 
uki require systems to trace food at 


R 875 by Representative Rosa DeLauro 
ouid establish a new Food Safety 
ministration separate from the FDA. 
he bill would require farms to maintain 
ore detailed records and use 'good 
' practice standards.” increase inspection 
of food processing plants and would 
require imported food to meet the same 
standards as food produced in the U.S. 
Georgia Organics has received numerous 
calls about this resolution and we 
appreciate the attention beingp^ by our 
members. However, in working with our 
partners around the country, we have no 
reason to believe that this bill would nvtke 
of^nic farming illegal subject backyard 
gardeners to inspections or mandate 
pe^itide use. Many believe that this bii is 
a distraction and our r^ational partr>ers are 
keeping an eye on its status. 





Georgia's Fair Trade, Organic Co^e Company 


fair, trade 


&Lia.a& gravifLi 

coffbe 


Toll-Free: (8S8) 532-4728 | www.cafecampeslno.coin 
eBjjiiar-. Roosted-toOrder in Americus, Georgia 

725 SPRING ST • AMERICUS. GEORGIA •31709 


I the DIRT j 
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in The Field: Georgia Organics Program Updatecjanuary -April 2009) 


Farmer to Extoniion Training network has added 42 new 
Georgia Organics is partnerir^ powers sofarthisyear. 
with the Uruversfty of Geor^ 

and Fort State Uruversity FiKmtDSchod:Geo(^Ot;^nics 

in developing sustainable helped host a chef-to-schod 
extension spedafists. training and consulMd with over 
Georgia Organics wW pair agents 20 schools. The Attaota Public 
withe^ablishedoii^i^groMers Sc^col5D^5triaWeihessOx^lc^ 
to provide hands-on trainir^g approved the indusion of a Farrn 
andeducationineachofthefNe to School Prc^am as pert of the 
extensicndktricts. District Wetnes s Plan for the 2010 

schooiyaar. Dr. Director 
Grower Education: More ofNutritiortAdTyiisfe t ionfofAPS 
thanl,l00 people attended the v^workwithcoriYntrAypertners 
annual conference featuring 32 to develop and implement the 
educational sessicris; 6 iTKte^ kiitiatrve. Addition^, the City 
workshop, arKi nine form and Schools of Decatur Board of 
foodtours. Four of the seven Echjcationunarwnousty voted to 
tracks were specific^ devoted institute a cOstria-v^ Farm to 
tofarming Two a ddtoon a lgower Schoolprogam.Ath foc ^c rpl y t 
education workshops v«re held wlbe<3eaCedvyithl«/oorrrrirMty 
this quarter with 44 growers in stakeholders in the coming 
attendance. rrothsTheorineF2SnewsleQBr. 

e-Bite, now reaches over 600 
Online Farmer Network: hct^dials. 

A project to increase 

connectivity with growers RefqgeeFamiy Services: RFS 
across the state, the farmer hasbigL5>ftsoommunitygarden 


and urban farming project in News, the Atlanta Business 
southwest DeKalb County as ChroriclaiheOcx^asNejghlxx, 
part of an urban agriculture the Savanr\ah Momirtf News, 
mentorship pro^am. Geor^ Natural Awakenir^, Creative 
Ofgencs’boardrnernber.Rashid LoaTir^andtheAtianiaJounai 
Nun, is serving as a mentor Constkutiori 
and consultant on the project 

which will estaUish community Membership & Board: The 
gardens, an urban farm and Georgia Orgar^ family, v4iich 
iTHcro-ent^rprisa opportunities iSViowmadeofmorethanl^OO 
fbrr^ugees. members, elected seven new 

board members and seven 
Outreach: General outreach incumbents. Georgia.Organics 
activities at oonferarwes, events also has the following new 
and partner workshops has officers: Will Harris, President; 
reechedne^3,500peopieso Leeann Culbreath, Vice 
farthisyeer. Presiderrt; Alex Rilko, Treasuer; 

Gina Hopl^ Secret^. 

Media: Georgia Organics . 

received a kind donation of two Grants: Georgia Organics 
bdboe^oneinrnecroAtlafUa received threega ^ thi s quarter 
and one in Monroe, that tell from tes Dames d'Escoffier 
passersby that 'local food a (farm to school, corrfer^ioe and 
local economy.'' Additior^ily, general support), the Brewer 
more tfen 20 media hits have Family Foundation ^neral 
beW> rostered through such support) and the Georgia 
outlets as the Weather Channel Department of Agriculture 
The GainesviHe Times. llAlive (w^a^ a ndgowereducation). 


Generous Chefs Get Class, and Other Farm to School News 



I n an effort to educate local chefs on working with childrery, m||||||m|||||||||||||^ 
Georgia Organics and the Mendez Foundation's Seeds of 
NutritionProgramhostedaCheftoScho(^workshoponFeb.25at 
the Neighborhood Charter School in Grant Park, Atlanta. 

During the er>ergetic workshop some of the regon's top ch^s 
led a har>ds-on oollard cooking denrranstration with excited 4th 
graders. Afterwards, chefs were pa^ with parents and teachers 
representir^araa stf^ools oogo r to itKorporate harKte-on coddog 
into their school prqgrammirig. < 

rihadbeeniookingfbranopportunitytoworkwid^aksc^schoolto ' a. 

teach children that vegges don't haw to be scary,' says Woodfire 
GriH Executive Chef Kevin Gillespie.' When this workshop came 
along. I kr>ewtNs was my chance to not only work with a classroom 

but work with an entire school on developing better nutrition for T^^wnttiiesnerveryfl 
students.’ TodOMnloadtheCheftoSchooltool-kit.visitourweb6jte * 
atwwwgeo(gaorganics.organdyoucanalso$eeFhotosofthefun whatocmyoudonow? 
event on the Georgia Orgar^ Facebook page. 


Farm to School Video Now Online • Sharing the Farm to 
School concept with school and community members is 
sometimes easier to show than to explain. Now. thanks to 
Anthony-Masterson Photography, we are able to proride a 
clear and compelliryg case for Farm to School effort View it 
at http;/Avww.vimeo.com/3770665. 

Policy update - Every four or five ye»s, an opporttrxty arises for 


Write and call your t^epcesentatives to let them know Chat you 
rSeed their support of Farm to School programs in the 2009 
Child Nutrition Act reauthorization. 

Er>courage your school cftstrict to apply for a r)ew stimtdus 
gant to receive hjncfing for kitchen equipment 
Attend Georgia Organics' Farm to ^hool Roundtable 
discussion in May focused on Child Nutrition Act 
reauthorization arid spectfc actions toconsider. 


us to evaluate, defend and improve Chad Nutrition Progams. The 
Child Nutrition Act which established the National Farm to School 
Program, is set to expire in September 2009. While the program 
received $10 million in seed hjnding for sdxds to sat up ferm to 
school prpgams. that money was never actuaRy appropria^ 


You can find much more details and Congressional contact 
informationonour^rmtoschooiwebsiteatwwwgeorglaorganics 
or by calling Farm to School Program Coordinator Erin Croom at 
67a702.0400. 
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The Health Crisis: Growing Awareness c»<ra*«mpa9.f 


Organics Executive Director Alice Rolls. *lmagine whet we could 
accomplish if we etiacked food^retated diseases on the front 


The COC offiddls. noddir^ their heeds in a^'eement, get it Each 
day they wodc with the alartning ^ts about America's ever 
expandr^ waistlines, and our love affair with ch^. oorwerdent, 
and unhealthy food procKicts. 

The majority of Arrtericans, however, have yet to link the rise of 
debilitating and pairtful disee^ with the fo^ they put irvK> the^ 
mouths, and where that food came from 

Here's the ughf truth. Since ld80, obesity rates for adults have 
doubled ar>d rates for dvklren have tripledl according to the COC 

Nationwide, more than one third of LI.S. adults-about 72 million 
peopie-and 16 percent of US. children areobese. 

It's rx>t just a matter of or>e's size. Obesity has physical 
psycholc^cal and social consequences in adults and children. Its 
beW) lirdced to a myriad of serious and often deadly health issues. 
Dr. Joel Kirrffnort s, of the CDCs Division of Nutritioix Physical 
Activity and Obesity, says that obese ar>d overwei^ people are 
more Skely to experience heart disease, Type 2 diabetes, at least 
three difference Mods of cancers, hyp^ension, stroke and liver 
arxi ^lUadder disease. 

'’Amor>g adults obesity rates do not acpear to be increasing as 
rapidly as they did in past decades, but still remain hi^ with over 
a third of people aged 20 years aixl over considered to be obese in 
2005'2006.' says KinvTK^ 

If currertt trends continue, one of three people born in the United 
States wil develop diabetes during their lifetirne. Diabetes is the 
seventh tao din g cause of death in America it is also a leading 
cause of oorvipicatkxis such as biifvJr>esa kidney faikre, and lower 
extremity amputations. 

At this scale, the costs of treahnent are massive. Between 1987 
and 2001, diseases associafod with obesity account for 27percent 
of the increases in mecfcal costs. Mescal experxitures for obese 
workers, depencfingonseverity of obesity and sex, are between 29 
percent toll? percent greater than ejqsenditures for workers with 
rxxmalwei^t 

But the rrxjst damaging cost of the nation's inability to reform our 
food system is the eff^ on future generations. By nag^ecbng this 
issue we're cuftrvatinga nabon of the sick arxj iH. 

“Obesity rates have tripled among young acM& in the past three 
decades, rising from 8 percent in 1971-1974 to 24 percent in 2005- 
2006.' says Kimmor^ 

One Study found that approximately 80 percent of children who were 
overwei^atagedK)tol5year$oldwereobe$eadultsatage2Syears 

The foil stety of America's food^-elated sickness must include a 
firwK:ialcorripor)enctoaThefinalcosttoourriation'secoriornyis 
staggering. Each year, obesity-related health care costs total more 
than $117 biHiori Add to that the total cost of beating diabetes in 
the United States anni^By - $174 biWon. 

'What's scaggerir^ to me is that vre kr>ow these diseases are 
preventable if people change thek diet and ate more fruits 


end, imagine the money the country would save on treatment 
artd imagirte what the health of this country would look like if 
we encouraged heathy diets, enabled sustainable faroDers to 
expand, and incentived the spread of sustainable farmers.' * 

In Geor^ the problem is much more acute than meet other 
states. 

The south leads the nation in childhood obesity, consumes the 
lowest amounts of fruits and veget^)les. and engages in less 
physical dcbv^. 

In the Peach State, 282 percent of the pr^xilation is obese or 
overwAi^t, one of the highest rates in the nabon. Georgians also 
eat one of the lowest arrxxmts'of vegetables per capita, even 
chou^ it’s the 6th largest vegetable prochjcer in the country. 

Georgia's youth are especially pror>e to poor eatrig habits and their 
the unhealthy results. The Geor^ D^ of Human Ftesources 
estimated that 25 percentof Geor^ third-graders were obese. 

In all, direct treatment for obesity and related health problerrts 
cost the state of Georgia $2 btHion annually, according to the COC. 

Oneof the reasons unhealthiness is so erttrenched here in Geor:^ 
is that it is home to the some of the world's largest s^ricuitue 
corporations. 

hfoge industrialized agricuitual operations and global food 
distributionsystemsdorninate the physical arxl optical landscape 
of Georgia 

The large-scale operabor^ strain local econonr^ espedaBy in 
airal Georgia. kee(^ state poverty rates near the itetion's hi^i^ 
And the poverty, in turrv perpetuates a diet dep^Kierx^on cheap 
processed food. 

But ttMre are promising a<9ia of change. National organic food 
sales have grown an average of 20 percent annuaBy in the last ten 
years, r^hing sales of $1 6.7 bilBon in 2006. 

Of the 10 milBon farmable acres in Georgia. 3.000 are orgartic. 
That’s a smaB slice of die pie, but it is a l.OOO percent increase 
since 2003. 

Until recently, no formal educational institutions in the state 
provided growers with organic and sustain^ile resources. But in 
2006. the University of GeoT]^ initiated itsfirst certificate program 
in oi^nk: agriculture and appointed a full-time sustainable 
^riculture coordinator. 

On a smeBer scale, Geor^ Organics is wofkir^ with multiple 
partners to establish new g^xiens. In the Atlanta area, more ^ 
more schools we adoptir^ Farm to School programs; arxl chefs 
statewide are puling loc^ and healthy foods with their menus. 

And best of all. the number of farmer's markets across the state 
increased 588 percent between 2003 and 2008. The number 
of Community Suf^xxted Agriculture (CSAs) co-ops. which 
receive food straight from local farms, has increased 600 
percent since 2003. 


Spring (009; 


and vegetables and other wholesome foods,” says Geor^ 
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Change «t the rational levd b oven rnor» cnicM, and there 
are prombing signs there as well Michelle Obama's outspoken 
support of local and organic food, and the garden she had 
pi^ed on the White House lawn, has he^^ed propel the good 
food nrtovernent alrnost as rnuch as the work of Michael PoKan. 

So fer. Agriculture Secretary Tom Vilsack has made promising 
appointments, directed enoouraf^po&cy changes, and spoken 
of a need to produce rnore real food and le^ oornrnoditv crops. 

In ^t, one of Pollan's preferred ways to communicate the 
current admirMstration's awareness of the need for a drastic 
food system reformatioa is to ask his audiertces ta guess who 
said the foitowing: 

*Our entire agricultural system is buHc on cheap oil As a 
consequence, our agriculture sector actually is contributing 
more greenhouse gases than our transpoftatioo sector. AtkJ in 
the mean tim^ it's creating monocultures that are wjlr>eratole 
to national security threats, are now vulnerable to sky-hi^ food 
prices or crashesin food prices, huge swin^ in commodity prices. 
ar>d are partty responsible for the ei^plosion in our healthcare 
costs because they're contributing to type 2 diabetes, stroke 
and heart disease, obesity, all the thk>gs that are driving our huge 
explosion in healthcere costs.' 

The answer. Pollan teRs his au^ence, is Barack Obama. 

When the audttonum at the COC filled vridi the nation's top 
sctentists and researchers long titles, was told by PDHan that 
President Obama made ttbt statement, a noticeable murmur of 
eagerr>ess spread across the room. 

Or. Annie Hadcfot, the COCs Chief Policy Officer later said. "Yes, 
we are at a fork in the road.* 

kidosingd)eeveritJanetCoHir\s. director of thelvl^icnaiCenterfor 
Chronic Disease Prevention and He^ Prornotioa said to PoKan, 
'Thark you for cfeHenging us. Thank you for being a catalyst' 


Organics Farmers Feast on March 21, Pollan’s visit to Georgia 
strengthened Georgia Orgies' relationship with Slow Food 
USA and Agnes Scott Coll^. and generated a new partnership 
between Georgia Oigar^ and the COC 

For example the COC and Georgia Organics plan to co-host a 
screervngof foe upcoming documentary. "Food Irx;* in the Spririg. 

And, Dr. Howard Frumkin, Director of the COCs National Cenfor 
for Erwironmental Health ar^d Agency for Toxic Substances dr»d 
Disease R^istry, vrill, along with mar>y other rtotable officials and 
community leaders, co-host the orie-day 'Atiania Loc^ Food 
Fonvardr on May l. The event kicks-off a focused initiative to 
realize the vision of a sustainable food futue. 

Within the COC itself. "Pollan's visit was a cat^yst for the many 
gxxjpsvrhovrorkonfood related issues at CDC to conr>ect arvj 
consider foe organizing potential around fc^' says IGmmortt, 
foe COC offidal with the OMSion of Nutrition, Physical Activity 
and Obesity. 'These meetings vriil hopefully lead to more linkages 
throu0?out COC ar)d possibly more efficient arxi coordinated 
efforts to improve American's relationsNp to food." 

However, the singb largest roacfoiock that Georgia faces is that 
demarxi for loc^ly grown, sustainable food is outpacing supply. 
But theresimply aren't ertoughsustainablegowers. 

It's a paradox. Georgia produces ptenty of food > the stafo is Na 1 
for chicken productior*, and 6fo for overall vegetable production 

Change, the kind that will heal America's healthcare crisis, veil 
have to corne from iriultiple levels. 

"We need togetorganized and ti>en flex our muscle' PcMIan said 
in his keynote address. "We rteed to sign those petitions on-line, 
to track the issues in Congress .... to turn people out in the hearing 

rooms, to master thefarm bM, to write our le^lators.' 

•Now's not the tirne to savor the nrxxnent or rest' 


Pollan's time in Atlanta proved to be a catalyst for mar^y tiling 
In addition to Ns inspiring keynote address at the Georgia 

■|*v 


Piease Get Involved See page 6 
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Feeding Your Family the Fruit of Your Labor VanParys 

jt'sama2ingwh3tyouleamwhenyooask^Jij^:'^i?*^c.-i->^^|||ig|^^ ** ' ■‘*^*‘^^ * **^ 

lyourldd$wh«vegelablesafxJM^ ^ ^ ^ 

basic requirenien^cwitigg>>igraw'^ 
untaide(tatx)siiperfuntohafvest . 


one vnth the bfo^ dnes) arKl - " .;a.:.:^ . . 

length of the row to loosen up the grour>d cage system to keep them off the yound. the variety and defimety before the first 
for the carrots to 9 ’Ow. Sowseedsby^tiy Ahandfutofcon^sostintheplantiinght^ firost Cureinaproteaadplaoef^aweel;; 
sprinkling over the disturbed row. L^lIV ^vesanl^jufnpstaft .. itienstoreinsideyogrhoo^, 

sprinkle dirt over the seeds and water da#y 

until you see the sweet sprouts. Thinthe. Peemits are fun] Plant sheBed, raw pe»)uts J^^surrirnersagowetestedavariatycalBd 
sprouts to 3-4 inches between plants. 8-10 inches apart in a weH-workad garden Sunburst Scunwtt tha s tuck its tor^ieout 

startr^inMay. Havestthemri^betaethe atthemultipteattemptsbythesc?^ 

Basil ft's green, a leaf, arxJ loved by my kicte. first frost by pulling up the entire plant and borer in txir^ging it down. The ptott were 
They rvn Into the garden and pun leaves off, letting the peanuts dry in a ocwered plaoe, monsters that prpduced 

eatir^ them whole. Basil grows wel planted in Scethefrontpotch. Mykkfchadag^eime fr'Atofeedatteastacof^JteormynelgibofS. 
Mayandwtfsbckwithyootheentifesummer. harvestingpeBoutsandcotfontwaftforme f^®ces^ two feet apart in a.composwd 
Plant basil in fuBsun. about 12 to 15 inches toroastttiem. andworkedbed. WaterweSandstepbadsI 

betweenplants AhandMofcompostinthe : 

JKEffifflSSSfiJI^ygarelenthatinvolveskklsOandadults). 

ilui off, never mind that! f^ntasfnany» 
ilou can squeeze in. spacing themswtoe^ 
hchee apart from one another. Ptandhgthis 
^w«v>etdfnj!tfornsxtyear'sspririg. 

^rld so I've run out of room. After rnornents ■ 
of thought, my kids kept adc0ng Herns: 
Mgs, honey, pears, api^, muscadines 
f^na. say (hat we eat those in falQb and 
‘defnitely Irish pctatoes. ft pleased me that 
even thou^ I often work in thegarden alone 
vHifle the Icidsdinib the crab^sf^ tree, that 
theyreaftyarepayingattenttoa 


pods that the kids can h^p you pluck when 
it's harvest time. We grow enough to feed 
us through the summer as well as freezing 

for winter. Pu^ soybeans into weil^lug and Bpi|PliPMPPI|NPil^^ 
composted garden soil. The beans should > B|||Mj|ij||jW|||||||iii^^ 
be placed six to eight inches apart wid^in ^^BSB|||||99^9^ 
rows and between rows. After about 7S 

days, cut the plants off at the ground, carry Theonivv^rtr.ciomyr/;© .earoldwilladrhH 
thebun(Jeioyourfrontpofch.andpluckthe ^ liking at this point is sweet potatoes, 
pkjmppodsoff. Patbo«theminboilingw«er Sweet potato slips are oasrly fo ^nd at a 
for30secondstffreezj»^*nmedtatetv,orup garder^cenworcnline. ^Ve choose a space 
eosKminutesiffresheating. Yum! thaicanfitatle8st50$i[c:i.s>ncy ^-.egrow 

enoM^tekeepalwintei i ig. v xirsoil 
When Eleanor was two, she discovered into hSteandvaUeys, with 6 ' high h' is about 
cherry tomatoes, eating as many as her 18"apaft. ManithesJips everye g''t tolO 
hands could hold. We Rke to sneak tiny inchesatongtheNHedrav Watef fc>- thefirsl 
bits of tomato into Oscar's food without weekuniithesl^siartn^ining for char own 
him knowing - he abhors tomatoes. Plant rnoisture and mUlch witt’; eaves c.r straw, 
cherry tomatoes 18" to 24" ^jart and use a Harvest afterflO to120 d s vS de f ; : ifpg on 


Stephanie Van Porys tfws in Oecotur with 
husband Potx cNUrtn Oscar. Cteonor, and 
D aryam k v their hM»ctops; andcNckans. She 
parctens tvm she con in thar city popc^ 
ondafionesherlnowiedgeoridenchiisiasrnfor 
orgonicscridganjenhpinnNviywc^fe: Stephanie 
acvnedherdi^teekihortcultfefr^udf^and 
series 05 (heeMecuthecireccar for the OOtfeest 
CtanvnuriiyGardai Atyecth Oecatur. 


theOtRT •wwtjeci^aafjanicsxK) 
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4%iMtsww»jeufitcie^ 
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Going Organic: Program Offers One-on-One Mentoringfor Growers 


W hen Andy and Hilda Byrd, owners 
of the successful 74-acre 
Whippoorwill Hollow Orgarric Farm in 
Walnut Grove, first heard about the 
Georgia Organics mentwir>g pro^tn, 
they sakJ, 'We wish this program had 
been available when we bought our 
ferm in 19971' 

Direct mentoring by experienced 
and proven farmers has proven to be 
one of the best ways to educate new 
farmers,t)efp them develop successful 
farming enterprises. an0 9void pitfalls. 

'It's crucial to pass the wisdom of 
experienced farmers on to beg;ir>njng 
farmers," says program coordinator 
Karen Adler. "There's also tremendous 
support in this program for convent 
^rmers to transition to organic, and we 
appreciate the experience that they 
bring to this process." 





Program activities include on-farm 
training visits to both the mentors' and mentees' farms, 
and opportunities for regional farm tours. Georgia Organics 
provides additional resources and guidance, including 
materials, information, online resources and a Growers' 
Exchange, workshops, an annual conference, and other 
educatior>8l opportunities. *- 


"Joe is helping me a tot with crop rotation which is something that 
is very new to me, very foreign." she said. 'It takesa tot of ptonnir^ 
and thir^kingahead He^s been a big big help." 

The Georgia Orgar^ Annual Conference mentoring meetings, 
>n-depth workshops, arid farm tours, which are outstanding 
educational opportunities, are important to participation in the 


But the most powerful aspect of the program is the one 
to one mentoring. For instance. Terrie Jaggor Blincoe is 
currently in her first season as a hjture organic farmer. Last 
May, she bought an old, 14-acre cattle rar>ch in Claytrxi. She's 
a mentee in the 2009 program, and has been paired with 
Joe Reynolds and Skip Glover of Love Is Love/Giover Family 
Farm, in Douglas County. 

She says the hardest learning curve, so far, has been learning 
about something the vast majority of Georgia farmers ignore: 
crop rotation. 


mentoring pro^em. 

Georgia Organcs inducted 18 new members into its 2009 class 
earlier this year. The mentees come from 14 different counties, 
and nine are women and nir>e are men. Theprogramalsostrives 
for racial diversity and is supporting three African Americans, 
two Hispanics and several Buixtftdi refugees. 

7hi$pfograr>srnockpcis$i3ietvap o nnersh^tfti!htMRakMo r ogefrmitAQen^ 

ibmen ro'tognecneiapicctxn^rrngManawrstpquBtxmoreiynteous^^ 
agomwwntfiep>o9rtrngeQseocnaxttf w pfpgny»ccordhc ii ior,iagwriAeia:qt 
tom^ipw^yix^pancscifg cr 404,633 4Sa<^ 7^ma«oa71i^wfnurnMrcre»c4s 
ovQtalate TXgpeow-t i rw f^^tr u 6bn i^roTgO 





^ •Fum^'(F1)HartSlafagc0nl(m 

1 - 877 -jQlinnys ( 564 - 6697 ) 
Johnnyseedi.com #53129 


"On {^hjln»ophy u ptcwlde frictwlty, people- 
<iftent«d service in b con-eflNiivc way." 


POBm 123U. GhBmsvilk.R 32604 
Fhooe: 052) 5770133 Ak (352) 377-8363 
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Adams-Briscoe Seed Company 

sis “The ABC’s of Buying Seed” 

325 E. Second St / P.O. Box 19 



Since 1946 Adams-Brisooe Seed Company has been serving agriculture and the seed industry 
witb ail types of seeds, many of which are difficult h> locate elsewhere. We slodc all types of 


seeds for cover crops, forages, erosion control, wildlife enhancement, vegetables, land 
reclamation and other uses. As a dealer for National Carden Wholesale we also supply a good 
assortment of organic fertilizers and plant protection products. Please contact us fOT a seed and 
product list You may visit our website at www.ABSEBD.coni. 


Phone: (770) 775-7826 FAX:(770) 775-7122 E-Mail : ABSEED@JlJNO.CpM 

Jimmy Adams • Mail Orders Welcome * Credit Cards Accepted • Oreg Adams 



Spm;S0O9 


Ask your garden center about Mr. Natural* soil products: 

Mr. Natural CLM Complete Landscape Mix 

Stx Ingredients perfectly pre-mixed and specincany deseed fdr growing a wide variety of 
plants In our Georgia day soils. 

Mr. Natural WSM Woodland Soil Mix 

^e-fUed planting soil (brmutatad for plants tbat pow best In acidic soils, sucb as 
rbododendron. azaleas, cameltss, gardenias, ^ms and most native shade garden plants. 

Mr. Natural Hen Manure Compost 

Corttains one of the h^best nutrient levels of any comn>erclal domesticated animal 
mamire. It Is fully composted...nonOumlng «id absolutely r>o rrwnure odor. 

Mr. Natural Worm CasUngB 

Rich soil amendment for pients that prefar acidic soils. Excellent topdressing for 
containers, native and shade perennials and housepiants. 

Perma'nil One Time 

Permanendy restores gaps and pore spaces in compecfod sons so that air. water and roots 
move fmeiy for better drainage, aeration and deeper root systems. 

Complete Landscape Mix (CLM) ^ yVoodland Soil Mix (WSM) 

Hen Manure Compost Worm Castings Permatill* 
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Everyone Can Shop, Anyone Can Join! 


' ww«t.5€vantiMda.coop utk«^h .>ik>i>r 

467MOI>itANDAv{N{ATtAHTA,a 404-68l-)BJ‘ 




We Deliver To you! 


iQ^fSlature^ (ja^ 


Always Organic or Natural 
Always Days from Harvest 
Always Delivered ” 


Get excited about a fresh new produce 
menu each week! 


Our Weekly service is convenient 
and customizable to your needs 


Neptune's Harvest Organic Fertilizer 


Be Healthy. Be Happy. Be Green! 
Sign up today and receive $5 off 
your first order of fruits & veggies! 


In 2007 , they both used Neptunes HweM, Fish, SeeweedT’iah 
hlcnd and Humue orgaAic fertilizen to grow the largest 2 pun^ios 
m the world. Congrats; Joe Jutras(RI) and Don VomtgriAi! 


0;mn Pumpkin 


Find us 

www.naturessarder 


‘ Call our office today and speak with a 
representative about our amazing seryfce! 


Neptune's Harvest 

www.neptunesharve5t.com 
(978) 28M414 
(800) 25M:R0W 
(4769) 


We know you’ll love our produce so much, 
we guarantee it! 


;#3:: ■ '/j 
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Our hew on farm processing plant 
Built in 2008 


WHITE OAK PASTURES 


^ It’s Safer 

❖ It’s Healthier 

❖ ‘ tt Tastes Better '■ 

■A- It’s Certified Humane 

<* it's Environmentally Sustainable 

❖ It’s THE DEEP SOUTH’S LOCAL BEEF 


' '1 "S ' ' 

: Whif^ Oak ParMures Bcct^ 

is locaily produced on our 142 year old 
Georgia family farm, in our brand new, on 
farm, USDA inspected processing plant, . 


AGRICULTURAL 


IMease nMilaii us al 71)6.542.235 1 ur gaiTU|}("'hc!lsouth.iict lor more inl'oriiiatioii 
2425 South MilWdttc Avc„ Athi-iis. (iA 30605 


A USDA ORGANIC CEIfTFIER 

We promise PROMPT friendly senit^featuring 


our ‘*00 surprises** fee structure. 


Our current 
client list iacUuies 

♦ Producons - ' ■ ' 

• i-iaudlers 
Processors.. ^ 


7 cEimnBD 

ORGANIC BY 
AGRICULTURAL 
L AUDITS 



Organizations 

Jwiti Shart of fioofgla • Oorgia Oaginta is a proud memtor of 
EdrthSndre brt)t$h«edfO(W9ia.wMdlipn>«4dKaAiiplowa)tio(«(iaouraii 
GM»a ^ ffffgf oAljr MvIrenfflcMal fund. Urth SfUre 

partnm witf) bemasw and «flipfos«n M upport non than dO lNdin9 
indMdinp Iketigtt Ocpania tf pou unrii <01 a <on)piAr (hai has cho United War canpaipn fM 
out how )«ur businns on 0% an mironmMal (b^. Cooiad AMa IMh at 6^.702.0400. 
www.NntahaK 9 a. 019 . 

South! ace • Piomotn suMalniMe hones, workplaces, and comnucuHes. Free to« of the 
lattgr & Eminnmental ftesonm CeMer. 241 Pine Si Atlanta. 404^72.3549 or e-mail info# 
touthface or 9 or wwwjovitrface.oi^^ 


Classifieds 


OESTWffPROOOCEitaCBfTlFDa^anicpfDdwrdMMDrlKaMinbeSUDe 
irr^*A«htrA&vu%'roF*'9ltah9fMqi^Qf^|]n]ucr{ola9r«idu*ul 
RUlei%(o-ops.aKlbu)hi9<>iad«Bii9l«iAltaSaiAea«.{!es»i)rFMw 
supp<tm8f«alproducf»lxii«9diteto<psthatdhatueOA;tli9WKpn)diitfbneiodwtn»irt^ 
WeatwciwaciRnbKtiagamiDbBiwprMeartcD^wtctandrwbsiipaDnsiB-Oethydats 
tuwDifcanddetamlhehacsiatioui Wraffkxfdn9»bupoi9irKpmfwe<Rnicerii(dai9mgmm 
ndteSouheui adwcancdhryowmwidespitaddoMhuiionarriffladeihqaricKilypnnc^^ 
(uodoo. PlMK<nSaRDro0KDi]brat4(>U66i70Q6«06frM d(«dN«(liarM»aduce(om 


Events Calendar 

For more information and event registration, please visit 
^ttp7/wvn».g e org>aoi g ani ca .or g 7events. 

Hoy 7, 2009 9:00 a.m.* 1:00 pjn. 

Why Organic? Statesboro, GA 

Middle and High Sclioofen learn all Mwut whai organic roeaiK and why ttt the best 
choke. The day will begin with an introduction to Coastal Organic Growers. Then 
they will see a 20 minute dip from the wrgoing bee film, Retom of the Honeybee, 
a pn^ecc of Empoweimeni Vtarks which is exploring Colony (oMapse OKoidei. After 
the program, students will meet orgaiiK farmers, beek^pers. and artists while 
envying an organic brown bag lunch. Cost: $S 

May 24, 2009 8-.30 a,m.- SH>0 p.m 

Changing the Nutrition Education Convorsation: 

An Experiential Workshop, Atlanta, GA 

A groundbreaking experiential education workshop for professionals who talk to 
people about food and food choke. Leave with a new passion for what you do and lots 
of exciting ideas to use with individuais Md groups in private, corporate or community 
settings. Cost: $129/$149 up 10 Udays prior to workdiop, $1GS (regular) less than 14 
days from workshop Vtsil www.lieid(o^te.(om for more information. 

May 30, 2009 10 a.m. -12 p.m. 
sioaaiA Voiuntaar Training for Tabling Evants, 
onsANKs Atlanta, GA 

Volunteering with Georgia Organics is a great way to meet others 
With a pastion for fresh, locaBy grown food. If you are interested in learning how to 
represent Georgia Organks at tabling events, we invile you fo jom us for this training 
event. The event will be held at our olhtt in the Virginia Highlands neighborhood 
of Atlanta, nease RSVP ai www.9eotgiaorganksorg/events or contact Stephanie at 
stephanie^eorguorganksorgor (678) 702-0400 for mm mformatloa. 


June 13. 2009 9:00a.m.- 9:00 pjn. 

wild Foods Welk. Sominer. end Local Food Oinnor, Cloytoa GA 

BeecIvMcd Irn fxKuihe Chd Dawf (lanjgh n oxyuriction with Ainhor and Her^ 

Kyriis HwkI d Boianologn School for Hobai Snides offa gxsb the oppcxturxty to li^ 
fordim CassesmscheAMfocoinadewiihnatuiesseasanaigenm^ TidetsareSlOQ. 
ForrnoreinfoimalkiiwAwwwgeagiafoodw^is^itgoriai (706) 782-548^^ 


SpiwgKX)^— 


; fheOiRT* 


Events Calendar Continued 

June 21, 2009 8:00 a.m.- 1:00 p.ni. 

Greater Birmingham Food Summit, Birmingham. AL 

This summit should be a big step forward m bnnging loral tcod and food access to 
the forefront in the Birmingham area. There writ be sode exerting speakers and 
repiesematnes from several local food/farm/garden programs. There wHI also be a 
coMinenul breakfast and a locally gtown food lunch. Mier hioch. the summh leads 
into die Summer Solstl^ and Sunflower Festival one block away at fones Valley Urban 
Farm. CostSlO. formoremformation, call 2(^*706^6405. 



Attack of the Killer T omato 

Festiv'al,*Atlanta, GA 


of chefs, mixologists, 
and local farmers will 
feature creative tomato 
dishes and drinks at this 
hip event featuring live music, 
chef demos, tastings and drinks. 
All proceeds will benefit Georgia 
Organics. Cost: $30 per person, $25 for 
GO members. For more information 
email jennifer^georglaorganics.org 
or call 678.702.0400. 


GEORGIA 

ORGANICS 


Valicious Organic 
...And lots 

Beer & Wine Is 

Salads &| 

Sandwiches ^9 

Vegan & Gluten-Free ^ 
options, too!^,. — r\ ~ 
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SUPPORTING 

LOCAL PRODUCERS 


IN THE SOUTH REGION, WHOLE FOODS MARKET HAS 
PROVIDED MORE THAN *500,000 IN LOCAL LOANS 
TO THESE FOUR PRODUCERS AND FARMERS 


ytA,EUSA PASTA • ATLANTA, GA 


JtAmtaaMILr.HERITAGt BHP » BLUPPT0N.GA 


WNNI^oodstlNIt comiriE' 


S10 MILLION ANNUALLY 


to our Local Producer Loan Program 


An extension of Whole Food Market’s efforts to expand the availability 
of quality, local food for customers, the loan program supports the 
communities in which the company does business. This program also 
strengthens Whole Foods Market’s partnership with local producers 
and therefore reinforces the value of environmental sustainability. 

wh5le 

FOODS. 


www.wtnlefoodsnailieLcoin 
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Ge&i^ia OifaftiCi i« Ihc prc-cmincni nonprofit organizaiion supporting organic, susiainablc. and 
small-scale farmers in the state. We advocate, educate, and publish resources like this onc'-ibe third edition of the 
Lncal Fotni Gw/(/e>OeiM^ia's best resource for connecting coasumers with sustainable aitd organic family fanns. 
This updated and comprehensive Guide ittcludes: 


New LOCATOR M APS . one for each of five geographic regions, to help you find the farms, fanners* 
markets, restaurants, grocers, and specially retailers that are closest to you. 
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AnewCSAs & DELIVERY SERVICES seetkm where you can learn about Community Supported 
Agrtculiure programs and find business that will deliver locally grown food to your neighborhood, business, 
or home. 

An expanded GROWING SUPPLIES & SERVICES section you can use to find the resources you need to 
create a backyard harvc.st of your own. 

Why local? f 

If all of us made one meal per week a local one. U5. oil consumption would fall by 1.1 million barrels each week. ~ 

Prepare that local meal with organic or susialnaMe food, and breakfast, lunch, and dinner become the three most 
important environmental decisions that you make, every day. It's a decision with immediate consequence: in | 

Georgia, the niimbcr one cause of water pollution continues to be agricultural run-off. | 

GEORGIA ORGANICS IS INTEGRATING HEALTHY. SUSTAINABLE, AND I 

LOCALLY GROWN FOOD INTO THE LIVES OF ALL GEORGIANS. !■ 

Join Georgia Organics today and beemne part of the local food movement that svceks to know your farmer’s name, 

celebrate taste, and ensure that all citizens have access to healthy, life-giving food. Contributions are tax- ' 

deductible and support our nonprofit organization's work to mentor new farmers, foster farm to school programs. 

eutiivale urban and rural community agriculture projects, and more. Visit ww w.gcorgiaotganics.oig to learn nftore 

and become a member online, or fill out the application on page 81 of this Guide to become a rtvember toda>. * 
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^GEORGIA 
ORGANICS 

-i!i“- 




WE, GEORGIA ORGANICS. SWORN ADVOCATES OF TASTY FOOD. . 
HEALTHY COMMUNITIES, & THRIVING FARMERS, HEREBY DECLARE: 




F«R ALL, 




1^^ 






> A MK90VM0IH9 'W^. ■' 

e«Y TH«r. Tomatoes shall taste like tomatoes 




_ , . , ■*!»- isS'” 

Strawberries do not carry passports 

Hamburgers, chops,' and ribs shall 
from this point hence be known by 
their given names: cow, lamb, and pig 


WFOOD is LIFS. and on€ 

SHOULD COt4S1Deil«V»y., 
BtTE A PIVOTAL OCCtStON 




i There is no more "convenient food" than 
food grown outside your own back door 




'LESS IS MORE-less miles, y 
less fuel, less (Sesticides, % 
equals MORE YUM, more ® 
AHHH, MORE MMM 








■V-Jif 'Sr«r.- 

THK REVOLUTION WILL Off TASTY 

■ % 

ThehootPdMVIbMkAdamonCusihAllforeyvrbe ^ i 

htalthy. happy, an<^gfa^0^^n9r9tf^^>o*^ur9s ^| l " Mt.Br>dwftande8»rvetoa«tv^_^:j^^ 

THE LEAST AMONG US SHALL KNOW THAT: carrotS lip 
come from the earth, cows come from the held, 
and fjrocessed foods come from the science lao 

' THEfte SHALL BE NO BLOOO FOR TURNIPS— ANO UtTLE OlL EITHER ' 

: - 2^1 
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Afpio 

Ani|«ib 

Afpmgm 

BaiA 

Bean* 

Bern 

B<ACbp» 
Bfoccoti 
BruMfi SpRWi 

C**mv 

CMUhxipet 

Cmtmx 

ColUvdi 

CtKBBbm 

CaiFtowtn 

E«apUM 

Fic« 

G«tlK>Cured 
Owbc^jrceti 
Onpo-MiacMlMC 
Kale ft eftwr g reena 
LaOiaee 
Muaferooait 
Okn 
Readies 
Pca^Englitb 
FaM-riaM 
Pecan* 
Pq^ 
PimBamuni 
Fluna 

Poaaa«»'iriih 
Poaiuea S*»e** 
Rateh 
Seodlincs 

So^tean* E4m*ae 
SiMatti 

SuMarit-liaHtncy 

Squafti-WiiMer 

Seawbcfries 

Turnip* 
Vidalia Onmu 




Eating local means eating seasonal. This 
hanest calendar reflects the diverse array 
of sustainable produce available from 
local fanns during peak season and season 
extension periods. 


Peak Harvest 
Season Extension 


Vtsii us online at www.georgiaorganlcsx)rg 
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W<p ’it i/H, 


FARMS 

This Guide includes fanns in Geoigia. ami in some cases just over the border, ihai meet at least one of the following 
definitions: 


The USDA National Oiganic 
Program outlines the strict tmifonn standards that farms 
must meet in order to sell their products as organic. 
Organic growing methods replenish soil fertility, and 
prohibit use of persistent chemical pesticides and 
fertilizers. 


^ This eertification 

program, administered by a minproftl organization, 
is tailored to smalhscale farms that observe growing 
practices based on the highest principles and ideals of 
organic farming. 

Sustainable growing methods aim 
to produce food while minimizing damage to the 
surroiimting physical and social environments. 

Biodynamks wtuis with the health- 
giving forces of nature to improve the health of 
tite planet and its people. Harms can be Ceaified 
Biodynamic by Demctcrlt' USA. 

Pcrm.icullure is an ethical design 
philosophy whereby a farm cousciously follows 
nature's patterns to maintain sustainable habitats, 
dwellings, and living techniques. 

Pertaining to lis-cstock husbandry, grassfed 
systems that raise liv estock on pasture arc ccologically 
sustainable, humane, and result in healthier meat, 
dairy, and eggs. 


Special icons indicate the products aitd services offered 
bycachfann: 't;?' 

Mey Meal/ 

■ Seafood 

ctft eSA: Community Supported Agriculture 
subscriptions are ofTeied by this farm. See 
'[ page 70 to team more about CSA programs. 


iV- 


nii 


m 




U-PIck: This larm welcomes visitors to pidt 
their own produce. Call ahead to confirm 
hours and harvest availability. 

Agritoarum: Farms displaying this symbol 
host visitors interested in learning about 
agriculture. Call ahead to schedule your 

visit. ^ 


On-Farm Market: This lartn ha.s a stand or 
store that sells their products, and maybe the 
products of nearby fhrms, too. 

Bed & Breakfast: Located on the farm. 


FARMERS' MARKETS 

The larmcrs’ markels in this Guide arc all producer markets where you can buy fresh produce, meals, and dairy directly 
from the farmer who grew the food. The Cn/dle docs not include markets that predominately fcaiure brokers or resellers, 
or markets that do not feature local producers selling locally grown food products. 

RESTAURANTS 

All restaurants inlhcCirrr/eare business level members ofGeorgiaOiganics. Some ofthc listed restaurants are committed 
to featuring fresh, locally produced food on their menus every day, year-round. Others purchase locally produced food 
occasionally. Georgia (bganics urges you to contact the restaurants directly to find out more about their commitment 
to feature sustainable and local food. 

BUSINESSES 

The businesses in the Guide are food-focused. All support local farmers by purchasing from them. 
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Geoi^ia’s monmains. known for iheir lush forests and sparkling waterfalls, support a 
growing home-grown and handmade movement. Use this section to find sustainable and 
organic farms in the mountains. the farmers' markets they sell at. and the restaurants and 
businesses that feature their products. Listings are organized by county, with special sym- 
btris for the prtxluct.s and .services available at each farm. 







!(orth Catdiiftj 





Farms 

1 Bums Best Kami 

2 Coteman River Farms 

3 nnoU Mouniain Retreat 

4 Ete. Farms 

5 Holt Heritage Farm and SuppI}'. I.I'C 

6 Indian Kir^c Farm 


page# 


1 l);iiik‘<leM Farmers' Market 12 

2 (liimer CmuUy Farmers' Markci 9 

3 lloincgrovknand ilandmade |0 

4 iuper Farmers' Market 1 1 

5 Mountain F resh Market of nine Ridse g 

6 Rome Green Market 9 

7 Sntiiec Nocoochce Farmers* Market IJ 

K SimpI) Homegrmii 1 1 


7 

La (iracu 

M 




8 

t.ad> bug Farms 

11 




9 

t.eiHall Farm 

9 

RcstauranLs & Biisinc-sscs 


10 

Loving Hearts Phorm Sl U'ictincss Center 

8 




11 

Mountain Earth Farm 

10 

1 

Hccchwnod trm 

12 

12 

P.O.P.S. (Pike's Organic Products 


2 

Blue Rkyck 

8 


and Services) Farms 

7 

3 

Gmpes & Beans Cafe 

12 

13 

Persimmon Creek Vineyards 

11 

4 

Greenitfe Grocer) 

1.3 

14 

Rise 'N' Shine l-'arm 

9 

$ 

Groenlife Grocer) 

1.3 

15 

Rivervidv Fiinnv 

9 

6 

Manna To Go. I.LC 

10 

16 

Skepy Hollow Farm 

1.3 

7 

Moilier Nature's Eden 

Ifl 

17 

Smoke) Hollow Form 

9 

X 

Natural Health Center 

13 

18 

Word Valley Gardens 

7 

9 

NtUurai Market Place 

II 

19 

WoKcreck Wilderness Farm 

12 

10 

Persimmon Creek on the Square 

12 

20 

/.io Mkw's Ganhm 

10 

11 

Swbcai Miirkel Deli 

7 


Ill 



BARTOW 

..jnii rt S 

in 

Hotl Heritage Farm and Supply, LLC nC 
1235 nuharke Road. Euharlec. GA 30145 
Chaz & Georgia HoK, 770.3S6.830S 
chaz^iholifarmsupply.coin 
www.boltfaniisupply.com 
IFe Ojffer: owr 40 hitrb/vcgctable^uit crops 
ifvoughoM the y'car: chiftbvtt 's summer farm camps 
and schotd field trips on our farm: and a farm stoni 
selling exclusively organic farming supplies, [dants. 
and sustainable living sumlies 


CATOOSA 

' at.-’.- •►*-» 

Burns Best Farm 

I3S Shirley Lane, Ringgold, GA 30736 

Mike & Denise Bums. 706375.1377 

contactus@bumsbescfanT).coin 

www.bumsbcstfarm.com 

Specializing in blueberries and blackberries. IVe 

also grow a wide staiety of heirloom tomatoes and 

vegetables such or okra, cucumbers, melons, stpsash. 

filet beans, and beets. We sell at the Marietta Square 

Farmers 'Market on Safurdai’s. and by appointment. 


Ward Valley (hardens £C 
38 Ward Mountain Road. Adairsville. GA 30103 
Ronnie & Tammy Farr. 770.773.7234 
rtiarT@bellsouth.net 

We 're a small market gart^n that uses only 
sustainable and organic methods. From late spring 
through fall, iiv grou' a wide variety of vegetables 
and herbs, which we sell directly to the public. 




llv 




Swbeal Market Deli 
S E. Main Street, Cartersville. GA 30120 
Kari 1 lodge. 770.607.0067 
kahhodgc@bcltsouth.net 
w-ww-S whcaiMarket.com 
We ore a grocer and restaurant working to provide 
fresh, healthy produce-mostty locally grown~to the 
public. Come see us soon! 


DAWSON 


. .V 

P.O.P.S. (Pike’s Organic Products aod Services) 
Farms 

Etowah River Road. Dawsonville. GA 30S34 
John Pike, 404.397.7443 
$crcnityeink@yahoo.com 
www.p 0 psr 3 rms.com 

Registered with the Georgia Department of 
Agriculture as an exempt organic grower in 2004 
and 2005. »ic will eventually be certified orgpnic for 
prod nee, nuts, berries, and fruits. 


‘Let us never forget that the cultivation of 
the earth Is the most important labor of 
man. When tillage begins, other arts fol- 
low. The farms, therefore, are the found- 
ers of crvillzation.* 


The number of farmers' markets in the 
U.S. has more than doubled since 1 996. 


- Daniel Webster 
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-i; She asked me, ‘Did you vs 
■ put sugar in this broccoli?’ 

I said, ‘No, that’s how broccoli 
is supposed to taste.’ . 




Aka 

A&i Ftams 



Farmer Alex Szccscy and his stin Jonathan enjoy the bustle 
of farmers' maikeLs-vibrant gathering places that infuse 
communities with a lively air that's all about fresh, healthy 
foods. Choose an authentic pitxlucer)' market where you 
can talk directly with the farmers that picked your food, 
and channel your retail dollars direcily into a nearby farm. 

You cun fitui A A J Farms-tuui their tasty produt'e-at 
the Peachtree Rtnul Fanners Market, where one-on-one 
relniiomhips and superior taste keep custtnners 
weeito^tT wwil. 

Alex says. "I am cnnsianily teaming new things with Cientgia 
Organics.’* 


DAWSON (CONTINUED) 


Blue Bicycle 

671 Lumpkin Campground Road 
Suite 116. Dawsonville. GA 30534 
Guy Owen. 706.265.21 53 
inro(^biuebicyclc.nct 
www.blucbicycle.nei 
Hem wu will /atJaunufue menn 
featuring IfKaliy gtvwn and fivsh dishes 
that change with the sea.ums. ifv sirhv 
to lae thejmshvst locai pyw/ucis tluii 
im can obtain, tt'e lu^' to heaune }nur 
“spot" whereyou wm/}nd}-onr/a^wile 
table, taste /teu- things, ami iaik of uAur 
reochingyxmr dreams vtiil he like. 

FANNIN 


Munntiin Fresh Market of Blue Ridge 
\h'esi Main. Blue Ridge. (lA 30513 
Libby Stesvart. 706.258.4552 
libsicw^u tds.net 

Located cicnm.^mn the courlhotoe and 
park in do\s-nttnra Blue Ridge. Open from 
Ram-nooit evoy Satunhy. stwMg in late 
May until first fiost. 

FLOYD 


Loving Hearts Pbarm & VV'ellness 
Center 

102 Old Calhoun Rood NL 
Rome, GA 30161 

Janice 1 -IoIIq' Houck. 706.234.2862 
jelirabcthfarnisl ^ibcllsouth.net 
We ore a h^iMic health center anti 


vkorkingfarm specializit^ in tu^py. 
healthy living, strawberries, rmpherrles. 
blueberries, figs, eggs, andseasotud 
\eggies. Coil or email for availahiUty. 

We also raise happy, healthy children, 
alpacas, ami htrses-but these u/v not far 
sale! 

\ • hi 
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Rome Green Market 

2nd Avenue & Broad Streets. Rome. GA 30165 
Janice Holley Houck. 706.234.2862 
jclizabelhranml@bellsouth.nec 
Market operates from 9am-noon. jVtov through 
October. Specializing in locally and mturally grown/ 
organic produce, eggs, honey, organic artisanal 
breads, and more. Lhv entertainment, arts, and 
crafts. Located at BridgePoint Plaza on the river 
downtown. 

GILMER 

.V 

Smokey Hollow Farm Sii 

2897 Goose Island Road, Cherry Lo^ GA 30S22 

Frank & Pat Corker. 706.635.7313 

(corker@smokcy‘hollow.com 

www.!(m<Aey-hollow.com 

Located near ElUjay. Growing cucumbers, squash. 

tomatoes, collards, turnips, beets, kale. okra. corn. 

potatoes, lettuce, herbs, garlic, broccoli, cherries. 

pears, apples, muscadines, blueberries, and 

blackberries. fVe have registered Oberhasli dairy 

gfrat s ore licensed to sell raw milk for pets. 

SlE 

Gilmer Coooty Farmers* Market 
McCuteben Street. Ellijay. GA 30540 
Lynn Robey. 706.276.6872 
lkrcd)ey@ellij;Q'.com 

The Master Gardeners and Extension Service of 
Gilmer County invite you to attend the Saturday 
Morning Farmers ' Mttrket. starting in early July 
through the beginning of October. 9am until noon. At 
the Setmt Barn. First Methodist Church of Ellijay. on 
McCutchen Street. 



GEORGIA 

ORGANICS 


Want to be Included 
the next edition of the 
Local Food Cuiddl 


Co to www.geor 9 iaorganics.org/ 
organic.directory/addentry.php 
to submit a listing. 


GORDON 


Etc. Farms 

3096 Highway 4 1 1 South. Fairmount, GA 30139 
Chad & Lisa McKinney. 706J37.S496 
eicfarms^'msD.com 

H'c grow a tar^ variety of vegetables and herbs 
yvith a foexts on growing during the “off" seasons: 
fall, winter, anti spring. We suf^fyCSA groups and 
n^taurants in Cartersville. Canton, and Ball Ground. 

LeiHall Farm II 

1678 Rjvcrbcnd Road SW. Plainville. GA 30733 
Rhonda Shannon. 404.3 10.6967 
rhondashannon@ieihatifarm.org 
\vww.leihalirarm.org 

Certified Naturally Grown farm and WIdiiJ'e R^ge. 
.Small, high-qualii)- ptaduce. eggs, and fruit C^ 
offered June^ptember. Extra produce available via 
email. Eggs sold throughout the year. See our website 
/brother offerings. 

Ha]®*#!®] 


Rise ‘N Shine Farm w* 

191 Carpenter Road. Calhoun. GA 30701 

Mitch Lawson, 706.676.0825 

ri.sen$hinefann@yahoo.com 

Rite "N Shine started in 2004. and grows a plethora 

of Certified Organic vegetables and plants. We 

operate, two small cold frame greenhouses and farm 5 

acres <ff vegetables. 

Sii]®* 

Rivervlcw Farms 

954 White Graves Road. Ranger, GA 30734 
Charlotte & Wes Swancy. 706.334.2926 
w'cswan@yahoo.com 
www.grassfcdcow.com 

Riverview Farms is a Certified Organic family farm 
specializmg in grassfed beef and pastured Berkshire 
pork. We grow e\‘eryihmg our animats eat, and grain 
for milling and feed We support many small urban 
markets, restaurants throughout North Georgia, and 
a /flf^CS4. 


Sl^«* 
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GORDON (CONTINUED) 


l^auty producta. iVe mv/ccmw locol organic farmers 
to come ami sell their produce in fixtnt of our store. 


Zio Micu's Garden 
334 BaMcr Rt>ad NE. Resaca. GA 30735 
Domenico Gtovanna, & Domcnic Luca 
706.313.9515 


dom3372@hughcs.nci 

Handmade Italian pastas, flat breads, sauces, all 
Certified Organic. We gmw all of the vegetables 
and fruits used in our products on our homestead in 
the North Georgia Mountains. Find us selling at the 
Morningside Farmers ' Market every week. 


i:s 


Mother Nature’s Eden 

220 South Wall Street Suite 100 B 

Calhoun, GA 3070! 

Kay Ooldbeig, 706.625.1952 
moihcredcn@:aol.com 
Otganiefood. Juice bar. vitamins, minerals, 
.supplenurnts. essential oil. iMmeo/tathics. skin and 


\ Keeping AgricuUutv Alive! 



Our giul it lu licIp.Txrintlturv 

~ 4nil liniiw nhtlr 

' /( i'kHtnnj; n ufr Itrolihv rmimiinu'm 

lias ^ .i 4n(i mifkiiiir «<» <(rvrlot> a Mntahiabir 


foul died ajul tiviiig nvunn 

Sfsrwiiev^ » (hgmk mA SusUmatii tviman SuppUn atd PmiKti 

Fmh Prodwe* A Farm Program* 

*Fttin Ca«)p 

•Quldrrn*!) wmiiK-t £*nn 

Orgoaic Cardciung A 

•School TicMtnp* 

Fmrmtikg Supplir* 

•10 Ikrbx-antrixs 

•nardm look 

•30 Vcgnahlr saricon 

•Xcertiiblr Srrd 

•Sriiwin;d frai 

•Canrr Cnift .Sm) 

•Farm Fn-«h Hixto’ 

•LaiHtwapr Planb 
•Hrirknini A Oiganir Plant Siam 

Saot^nablr liviag Product* 

•Ormduwv «u|ipbrf 

•Miiti SnLkT Anver mirnu 

•law iagicKi IVti Conmdt 

•-Bcc .Viiuiral' 100* -odd 

•OreuMc Kcrrilirirn 

brrt %«»i candfc orb* 

•iftoliigiral .A/urndinrnb 

•£at FrimiBv CtraiuDi; «u|i(>tir» 

•Soil* 

•Camting/Ptro'r.mK S<ipplir« 

•Comprm 

•lainatisr 

•inhm^ Oih 

•llimir miutr «MtM and uli« 
•Farm tmh hcrttal tea hlrod< 






HABERSHAM 


Indian Ridge Farm ^££^7 

Echoia Road. Cbrkcsvillc. GA 30523 

Edward Taylor. 706.754.7403 

indianridgefann^^gniail.com 

Grtm ing vegetables, fruit, and specialty potatoes for 

n’staurants. our CSA. and the local farmers ‘market. 

\ m 


Mountain Earth Farm 

l».0. Box 2124, Clarkcsvilic, GA 30523 

Ronnie Mathis. 706.754.4003 

.Mountain Earth Farms grem jf blueberries. 

blackberries, strawberries, and over 40 vegetable 

varieties. In the process of becoming Certified 

Orgtmic. Selling wholesale to area and regional 

restaurants and ffroducc dealers, and retail at 

markets in Gainesville. Suwanee. Gumming, and 

Atlanta. 

\ 


Homegrown and Handmade 
1335 Washington Street. Clarkesvillc. GA 30523 
Annie Williams & Michelle W'ethcrhcc. 706.839.1441 
niwctherbec(d:alltcl.net 

I,ocal farmers ' market dedicated to .smalt farms that 
arc committed to growing ttaturally grown food. We 
also accept vendors who create and sell handmade 
items and other environmentally coimcious products. 
A portion of the produce and sales are donated to the 
local ministry for the homeless, and the soup kitchen. 


Manna To Go, LLC i££ 

1 335 Washington Street. Clarkesviile, GA 30523 
Michelle Wclherbee, 706.839.1441 
mwc(hcrbec@alUeI.net 
\v\v w.niannatogo.com 

Manna To Co is a gourmet foot! store dedicated to 
local, sustainable, and oiganic foods. We also carry^ 
fine wines and imported and microhrew beers. 
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PICKENS 


Jasper Farmers' Market 
Park & Ride Lot ofTofHighway 53 
Jasper. GA 30143 
Kathy Bell. 706.253.8840 
rambiev. ood(ii;cllijay.com 
vww.pickcnsrng.com 

Open mw/ Saturdays front early April through late 
C}ctoher. and H'^nesdays- 7:30om-l2:30pm from 
mid-June through the end of August. Held in the Park 
A Rule Un. near Lee Nettion Park and the Pickens 
Count}' Chomlter of Commerce off of Highway 53, 
near downtown Jasper. 


Natural Market Place 
60 N. Main Street, Jasper. GA 30143 
Sandy Gerhordi. 706.253.6933 
vvwvv.naturaln)arketplacc.nc( 

Afrer 12 years in Marietta, we moxed to Jasper. Hi* 
carry vitamins and herbs plus local organic plants 
in .season and UkqI hamlmade soaps. We specialize 
in gluten-free foods attd natural petfood. Qitantum 
Bipfeetlhack services available by appointnteni. 

RABUN 


Coleman River Farms 

1 252 Coleman River Road. Clayton. GA 30525 

David Lent. 706.782.1515 

cropt^'cotcmanrivcrfarms.ctHn 

wv>'w.culcnianrivcrrurms.com 

HI’ a wide xoriet}' of Certified Organic 

vegetables and some fhdts. HI* market to our CSA. 

restaurants, farmers ‘markets. <utd wholesale outlets. 

Our CBA is set up market style which allows for 

moiximum flexibility and value. 



Buy locally grown. Food that travels 
twenty miles from the field to your 
kitchen Is more sustainable than 
food that travels 2.000 miles. 



UC.r>d, 

2489 Glade Road. Satolah. GA 30525 

Fran & Joe Gatins, 706.782.9944 

jgaiins^'iallicl.ncl 

vv^vvv.simplyhcMnegmwn.org 

A snutll Cenifietl Organic operation in far Northeast 

Georgia. Specialties: garlic, beans, w'tnler squash. 

heirloom veggies, and a limited niottber of. seeds for 

resale. Sideline: wUderafted ptesenes atui chutneys. 

Main nttrrket: .dimply Homegrown ammuniiy market 

in Ciayion. 

s:a: 

l.adybug Farms 

676 Coleman Riser Road. Clayton, GA 30525 
Ttnri Jagger Blincoe. 404.403. 1 1 29 
lodybug^i' beilsouih.net 

Offering an eclectic mix iff produce, herbs, and 
flowers fpown using organic methods, eggy firm 
grassfed Itens. am! honey collected from bees 
foraging on fragrant wildflowers. All offered fresh 
and in season at Decatur and Piedmont Park 
Farmers ' Markets. 

Persimmon Creek Vineyards 
81 Vineyard Lane, Clayton. GA 30525 
Maryann Hudmart. 706.212.7380 
hardmanathnst&'aol.com 
vv'ww.persimmoncrcckwinc.com 
Per.simmon Creek is nestled between Lake Rabun 
and Burton. 77te rock}' soil and the cool mountain air 
make it perfect for growing gytpes. Four varieties 
are grown at Persimmon: Cabernet Franc. Merica. 
Riesling, undlleysal Blanc. 

K 


Simply Homegrown 

74 N. Main Street. Clayton. GA 30525 

Joseph Gatins, 706.782.9944 

jgatins(^>alltel.nct 

wwVr.simplyhomcgrown.org 

Small, award-winning outdoor market. Open 

Satitnhy mornings in season (Ma}'-OctoberL 

Locateil in historic downtown Clayton at Butler Is If. 

Concentrating on sustainaht}- grown, local produce 

and farm items (honey, preserves, salves, goat 

products, .stone groimd grain, fresh bread). 
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RABUN (CONTINUED) 


TOWNS 


Becchwood Inn 

220 Becchwood Drive P.O. Box 429 

Clayton, GA 30525 

David G. Darugh. 706.782.5485 

david*gayle@beechwoodmn.>v 3 

\vww.bcechwoodinn.ws 

Most of our seasonal foods arc from local and 

sustainable farms, orchards, ami gardens, and much 

of il is organic and natural. Mo.st of our dinner 

entree meats are natural (otganic. no hormones, no 

antibiotics, no feed lots). life are proud of our local 

suppliers. 

Grapes & Beans Cafi 6 

42 E. Savannah Street, Cla>lon, GA 30525 

Susan Willis, 706.212.0020 

grap«sandbcans{^yahoo.v;om 

www.grapesandbeans.com 

Grapes & Beans is a quaint tittle restaurant, wine. 

and coffee shop nestled in the North Georgia 

Mountain town of Clayton, the heart of Rabun 

County. We serve lunch daily, eat-in or cany-out. Otir 

menu includes fresh soups, salads, several entrees 

for vegetarians and meat-eaters alike and wholesome 

homemade treats. And as a member of such a great 

community tve are commiftetl to providing fine cuisine 

while supporting local and sustainable food systems. 


Enota Mountain Retreat 
1000 Highway 180. iliawa.ssec,GA 30546 
I>r. Suan Freed. 706.896.9966 
enoiarr/'cnota.com 
\v\\ v\ .enota.com, vvww.cnota.oig 
b'nofa is a 60-acre sustainable organic farm, 
campground, and retreat center on ancient Cherokee 
laml in the beautijtd Georgia Mountains, surrounded 
by the Chattahoochee National Fwvsl. Our property 
contains waterfalls, crystal-clear streams, and a 
cotintrv store, restattram. and lodge. 

\ ilLl J) tu ft 0 A BE 


UNION 


Wolfcrcck Wilderness Farm 

2162 W. Wolf Creek Road. Blairsville. GA 30512 

Rubert Steele, 706.835.8456 

wo]rcrcck(^ windstream.net 

wsvw.woircreekwiidcmcssfarm.com 

Fresh Nuebcrrics. Located in Northeast Georgia near 

Vogel State Park, We are open for U-pick and sales 

Monday through Saturday 9am to 6pm. Sutulays I- 

6pm. OiHtnJulv / through .August IS. 

VUj 


Persimmon Creek on the Square tSS* 

28 E. Savannah Street, Clayton. GA 30525 
Maryann Hardman. 706.212.7972 
hardmanathns(u iaol.com 
www.persimmoncreekwinc.com 
Visit our new tasting room and culinary shop on the 
Square in downtown Clayton where vou can taste 
the wines from our nearby vineyard. The shop also 
stocks Georgia farmstead artLsinal cheese, locally' 
milled stone ground grits and cornmeal. earthenware 
from Ify-an Gainey's The Gathered Garden, and much 
more! 


www. 9 e 0 rgia 0 rganics.org 



Member Cenifiecl Certified Produce Dair> Ejsp 
Kaiutaliy Orfsanic 
Grown 


WALKER 


Biittlefield Farmers’ Market 
1 0052 N. Highway 27, Rock Spring, GA 30739 
Karen 1.. Bradley.' 706.638.2207 ext 3 
iTiktmgr(rtbanlertcldimkt.oig 
vvww.batllcfieldfmkt.ojg 
LtKoUy gyown and produced products from the 
region around the Chickamauga Battlefield in 
N(*rlhwest Georgia. Open May through November 
on Wednesdays from S-6pm. and Saturdays Sam until 
noon at the Walker County Agriculture Center. Also in 
downtown LaFayvtte at the Joe Stock Memorial Park 
Mondays 3-6pm from mid-June through mid-August. 


^ A esA ffl Jt IB 

Meat-' Agriioufism CSA OiKFarm U-Pick Bed & 

Seaf^XKl SUricei Breakfast 






WHITE 


Sauice Nacoochec Farmers’ Market 
283 Highu-ay 255N. Sauicc Nacoocbcc, OA 30571 
Saiurday morning marker operates from lOanh 
i 2:30pm during the graning season. Located ai the 
Sautee Nacoochee Community Center 


Natural Health Center 

783 S. Main Street Suite 0, Clcv'cland, GA 30528 
Cameron WUiams. 706.865.6075 
Compiete nutrition store, with a full selection of hulk 
foods and herbs. Hi* can help jou find farmers in ottr 
area. 

WHITFIELD 


Sleepy Hollow Farm 
1421 Boyles Mill Road, Dalton, GA 3072 1 
Randy & Cindi Beavers, 706.259.7647 
tnfo^^slcepyhollowhcrbrarm.eoim 
ww’w'.sleepyhollowherbrarm.com 
H'e produce Certified Organic medicinal plants and 
distrilmte OrganiPkarm liquid herbal extracts. IFe 
also handcraft our Goldenseal. FrankhKense. and 
Myrrh line of natural skin care products. Available 
on-farm, Internet, ami at the Prater s Mill Country 
Fair in Oalton. 




TENNESSEE 


Greealife Grocery 

301 Manufacturer’s Road, Chattanooga, TN 37405 
423.702.7300 

1 100 Hixson Pike. Chattanooga. TN 37405 
423.267.1960 
ww'w.greenlifcgrocety.com 
Greenlife Grocery is a full service natural foods 
store dedicated to bringing you andyvur family the 
freshest and healthiest foods and products available. 
No artificial fiavors. colors. prese/^x>ti\'es. *)r 
hydnrgenated oils. We are committed to supporting 
local foods and the local ecommv. 
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Farms 


22 A & J Harms 

23 Able 2 Karm 

24 Blossom Hill Harms 

25 Bountiful Bohemian Farms 

26 Buckeye Creek Farm 

27 Cagle’s Farm House 

28 Cane Creek Farm 

29 Cry stal Organic Farm 

30 IX'cimal Place Farm 

31 Dillwood Farms 

32 [Joiible B Farm 

33 Fairywood Thicker 

34 Farmer Jeff's Produce 

35 Frs‘ehomc Gardens 

36 Gaia Gardens 

37 Garden of Fatin' of Hcniy County 

38 Green Aenw Naiuraliv Grown Farms. Inc. 

39 Greysione Farms 
Hansrm Farms 

4 1 Hiirvcst Farm 

42 Hope’s Gardens. LLC 

43 Keystone Organics 

44 i,ovc is Love Farm 

45 Okie Dokie Farm 

46 Phoenix Cardens, LLC 

47 Riverdale Chicken Ranch 

48 Scharko Farms 

49 Screnbe Fanns 

50 Sugar Tree Fann 

5 1 Suectwaier Grow'crs 

52 TaylOrganiedba Split Cedar Farm 

53 Truly Living Well Natural L'rban Farms 

54 Village Farm 


CHEROKEE 

• St 


■a) 

GWINNETT 


DEKALB\«M 


SEE INSET 
MAP 


*27 

DOUGLAS 


HENRY 


SPALDING 


• Farms 

▲ Restaurants 

• Fjirmcfs* Markets 

I CinKcrs & 

SjX'cialty Retailers 
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Farmers’ Markets 

9 Alpharetta Farmers Market 

10 Cherokee Fresh Market 

1 1 College Park Health Center 

12 Decatur Farmers’ Market 

13 fiast Atlanta Village Farmers Market 

14 limor>’ Farmers Market 

15 Fairbum Farmers’ Market 

16 Georgia Citizen’s Coalition On Hunger: 

Lakewood Health Center 

17 Georgia Citizen's Coalition on Hunger: 

MLK 

18 Georgia Citizen’s Coalition On Hunger; 

Southside Medical Center 

19 Georgia Citizen’s Coalition On Hunger: 

Warren Street 

20 Green Market at Piedmont Park 

21 Jonesboro Farmer's Market 

22 Lawrencevillc Farmers Market 

23 Marietta Square Farmers' Market 

24 Milton Community Market 

25 Momingsidc Farmers’ Market 

26 North Fulton Tailgate Farmers’ Market 

28 Peachtree Road Farmers Market 

29 Riverside Farmers Market 

30 Serenbe Farmers’ Artist Market 

3 1 Spruill Green Market 

32 Suidioplex Green Market 

33 Suwanec Farmers' Market 

34 UMOJA Farmers' Market 

35 Vickery Green Market 


page 0 
26 
17 
26 
20 
20 
20 
26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

17 
42 

18 
27 
27 
27 

27 

28 
28 
28 
28 
42 
28 
24 


Grocers & Specialty Retailers 


64 Bella Cucina Attfu! Food 39 

65 Harris & Clark Thoughtful Grocery &. Food School 39 

66 Harry’s Farmers Market (Alprfiaretla) 39 

67 Hany ’s Farmers Market (Marietta) 19 

68 Improv'eat 23 

69 K Chocolat 39 

70 Life Gnocety 1 9 

71 Utile's Grill Cabbagetown Market 40 

lOI Magnolia Bread Comprmy 17 

72 Rainbow Natural Foods 23 

73 Return to Eden 40 

74 Sevananda Natural Ftxxk Market 23 

75 Star ftovisions 40 

76 The Cook's Warehouse (Decatur) 23 

84 The Cook’s Warehouse (MkJtowtt) 41 

85 The Cook’s Warehouse ( Brookha\'cn) 4 1 

77 Tlte Local I'armstnnd 4 1 

78 Via Elisa Fresh Pasta 41 

79 Whole Foods Market (Buckhead) 41 

80 Whole F(xxLsMaikel(Di)liith) 42 

81 Whole Foods Market (Emory area) 23 

82 Whole Foods Market (Midtown) 4 1 

83 Whole Foods Market (Sandy Springs) 41 


Restaurants 

1 2 5 Seasons Brewing (Sandy Springs) 

1 3 5 Seasons Brewing (North) 

14 Avalon Catering 

15 Bacchanalia 

KiO Belly General Store 

16 Blue Eyed Daisy Bakeshop 

1 7 Brick Store Pub 

103 Cafe Slush 

1 8 Cakes & Ale Restaurant 

19 Canoe 

20 City Grill 

2 1 Dailey's Restaurant & Bar 

22 Dunwoody Country Club 

23 Dynamic Dish 

24 Ecco 

25 Floataway Caf6 

26 Food lOI Momingsidc 

1 04 Graveyard Tavern 

27 Highland Bakery 

28 Holeman and Finch Public House 

29 JCT Kitchen & Bar 

30 Kasan Red 

3 1 La Tavola Trattoria 

32 Lobby at TWELVE 

33 L’Thai Fine Organic Cuisine & Wine Bar 

34 Murphy's 

35 Muss & Turners 

36 ONEmidlown kitchen 

37 PARISH 

38 Parsley's Catering & The Gaatens at Kennesaw 

39 Pizza Fusion 

40 Pura Vida 

41 Quinones ai Bacchanalia 

42 R. Thomas Deluxe Grill 

43 Repast 

44 Restaurant Eugene 

45 ROOM at TWELVE 

46 Sawicki's Meat. Seaftxxl and More 

47 Six Beans 

48 South City Kitchen Midtown 

49 South City Kitchen Vinings 

50 STATS 

51 Sweet Auburn Bread Company 

52 TAP 

53 Terra Terroir 

54 The Bleu House Caft 

55 The Farmhouse at Serenbe 

56 The Glen wood 

57 TheHil 

59 TROIS 

60 TWO urban licks 

6 1 Watershed 

62 Wcxxlfire Grill 

63 World Peace Caf^ Atlanta 
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www.9eorglaorganics.org 
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a/fan/it 


Gcofyla’s largest metropolis isn’t only abswi goixl ealing-Atlania harbors sotnc farms 
and growers in untisual places. Use this section to ftnd sustainable and organic farms 
in Atlanta, the larmers' markets they sell at. and the re.Maurants and businesses that 
feature dieir products. Listings an? oignnized by ctHinty. with special .symbols for tlie 
pixtduciN and services available at each farm. 



Blossom Hill Farms 

1408 Edwards Mill Road. Ball Ground. GA 30107 

Melissa Flock, 770.887.591 1 

bloMiomhinfafTns@yahoo.com 

www.blossomhiilfarms.com 

Blo’iiom HiU Farm u-cu stoned out iow for all 

things natural. We found that there was no greater Joy 

than to step out info the garden and pick anything' 

We are Certified \aftrTO//r Croun. 

NtskH 

Buckeye Creek Farm 

21 IS Jcp Wheeler Road, Woodstock. GA 30(88 
Liz Porter. 678.491.5843 
tizj>or@nisn.com 

Fresh .iea.Honal vegetables and fruits for local 
markets, custom growers for the restauranlfood 
trade. We also !^ind grUs and commesd from an old 
variety of corn using a stone mill. 


Cagle's Farm House 

150 Stringer Road. Canton. GA 301 1 5 

Bernese Cagle. 404.567.6363 

Bernesc@caglcsfarmhousc.com 

w'ww.eagicsformhouse.com 

ycgeiables in season: greens, cabbage, broccoli 

lettuce, onions, shallots, potatoes, tomatoes, 

ciKumbers, squash, com. peppers, sunflowers, etc. 

Two fishing ponds. Recreational fun for children. 

Carden %valks with the farmer. Parlies of the I8SS 

vintageformhouse- Roadside market. 


Free home Gardens Mm 

901 Trinity Church Road. Canton, GA 30115 | 

Mary .Anne Woodic & Harold Carney. 770.720.9690 

mass oodietS'mindspringxom 

We are a small CS.4/niarkel gardett in East Cherokee 

County, using only statainable farming methods. In 

addition to a CSA. we sell our vegetables, herbs, and 

Jlowers at the Hckery Green Market on Saturdays. 

June dmwgh Augpst. 

rsies* 

Greystone Farms Mm 

50 Cornerstone Creek, Ball Ground, GA 30107 
Collin Davis. 770.842.8689 
grey.s(oncfanns@:tds.net 
ss-wss'.grcystonefkrms.nci 

Family farm, .specializing in heritage breed animah 
and heirloom vegetables. This spring we will have 
milk for pets. eggs, and vegetaMes. Onfarmpkk'Up. 
Email us to iom the list for milk and eggs. 

Mm. 

Sweetwater Growers 

4060 Knox Bridge Highsuay, Canton, GA 301 14 
404.992.0199 

james<a'swcciwatcrgrow«Ts.com 
s^wsv.sssectss'atcfgrosvers.com 
Our family-run business is dedicated to bringing 
fresh herbs and specialty greens of the 

highest quality to you. Our herbs and greens are 
grown hydroponicolly in a sterile environment. We 
fell online, at specialty graces, and to fine dining 
alahlahments. 


s © s Lij !«] 111 p ii ac 1’ 

Mcmher Cenilied Ceniiied Produce Oairs’ Pjtj:* Meui' AiiMouriun CSA U-Rck Bed ft 

Nattirally Ontwic SeafoKt Beeakfasi 

Crown 
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Cherokee Fresh Market 

362 Stringer Road. Canton. GA 30115 

Bemese Cagle. 770.345.6663 

bcmcsccaglet^cniindsfring.com 

Located at Cagle i Dairy Farm ia llkknry Flat. 

i)pen every Satiirdo}' from Vam until noon Jrom the 

last Saumiin' in .tfcrj- ihmugh the first weekend in 

September. Any/armer H ithin 40 mites is welcome to 

sell at the market. 




Magnolia Bread Company 
2299 lAltiie Road. White. GA 30184 
Dianne Reinhardt. 770.479.5162 
magnol uibrcad(»^^tai I .com 
Nv\vw.magrM>lui>ba'ad.eom 

Magnolia Breati Company specializes in Eure^'an- 
style handmadi'. hearth-baked breads. fVe bake in a 
uxHtd-firvd m'cn. heated with untreated w<xn/ scraps 
from local businesses. H i* aiv the only Certifietl 
Organic head conipany in the stale of Georgia. 


ClAYTON 


Decimal Place Farm 

43 1 4 .Mmach A% em»e. Conley. O A 30288 

Mary 1-Inn Rigdon. 404.363.0356 

mary.rigdonCa'eomcasLnet 

vcA’w-.decimal place fann.coni 

Decimal Place Farm produces award-winning. 

farmstead artisanal cheeses from our herd of certified 

Saanen goats. Our goats are hantl-raised. H'emake 

traditional chexre. feta, ami tumo cheese. IK‘ market 

at the East Atlanta Wlage Farmers Market on 

Thursday evenings. 


i A; 


Riverdale Chicken Ranch 
7690 Lyle Dri>c, Riverdale. GA 30296 
Keith Poole. 770.997.1968 
keiihpoolcT^wehlv.nct 

Offeringfive-range eggs from rare heritage-hreed 
chicketvt. We also have natm-ally grown vegetables, 
including tomatoes, okra. beam, garlic, broccoli, 
cucumbers, squash, pefqsers. and greens. Selling 
direct to consumers. 




Tay [Organic dha Split Cedar Farm 
7095 Hi^iway 1 55 North. Ellcrtwood, GA 30294 
Neil Taylor. 770.981.0827 
TaylOrganic^''bc!lsouth.net 
ww-».loealhan'Csl.iug/farTns/m73S9 
w\vw.Taytofganie.hlogspot.com 
Adtlitionol protluvrive acreage at the Mtnostery 
of iIn; Holy Spirit in Conyers ami high tunnels are 
increasing the s^durne anti i-arklies of high-quality, 
nutrient-dense pnuhKefitr CSA families, restaurants, 
and markets throughout niemt Atlanta on a year- 
nmmi hosts. 

\ !'!• esi 


Jonesboro Farmer’s Market 
1 262 Ciox emmem C irclc. Jortesbom. G A 30236 
Tom Bonnell. 770.473.5434 
hortta^' uga.edu 

C^n the second and fourth Saivrday of the month 
from 9am to Spm. 


Visit the Organic Directory at 
www. 9 eorgiaorganics.org 
for the latest, up-to-date listings. 
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a/fan/ir metioptifi/e/ » 



It’s liealthy for the 
body, and the environment 
This is how it is meant 
to be done. 

Okona 
Vr//«^r Farm 
Atlunia. OA 


COBB 


Marietta Square Fanncra' Market 
65 Church Street. Marietta, GA 30060 
Johnny Fulmer, 770.499.9393 
JFuimeri^'ChurchSirceiMarkcl.cofn 
uAvw. Kf arienaSquareFafmersMarkel.nei 
Fruits and wgeiahfes.fivsh flowers, 
iocat honey, herhal soaps, whole ftrain 
breads, fud^e pies, jelly. Jam. artd 
preserves. Open Skrtuidays starting in 
early May through the end of Augftst, 
9am until ntton. on the historic .Marietta 
Square. 

Canoe 

4199 Paces Feny Road 
Atlanta, GA 30339 
Carscl Grant Gould. 770.432.2663 
tnfo^'cartoeall .com 
www.canocail .com 
Located on the banks of the beautiful 
Chattahoochee River. Canoe offers 
locally grown, organic seasonal dishes. 
WItether dining with us for lunch, 
brunch, or dinner. Chqf Gould provides 
our guests with a unique culinary 
experience. Hi? want to support our local 
farmers as well as take advantttge of the 
qiialit}-, freshness, anti flavor of heirloom 
%egetabtes. quality’ meats, arul local 
dairies. 


rarnior. like ^•nK’k.^ Dktma hclicvc that iho nuuv von pivc to the 
enrth. iIk* tmux' yon receive in rctiirn. Otpanie pnnvin!,* mcthinK 
Inilkl healthy, leriilc noiI ihai Ik.mK ilk* lann'v cen >yvictii. nml 
pniwv Ik'nllhier [inHlikc uiih Ivllet taste. ■■>(> 

Village hiinn'K mixIwiniNv gitnt ti /irttlwf- from firdi oiugiila to 
turnips is pifkal lew than onr milr /tom the I iim Aihnihi Village 
harntcr'i Maiiei. 

I iiic-kn Mjs. i otiK'aflonitI |H'i>j*r.nm iik* omJKCl 

the dole.’* 
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Muss & Turners ■»> 

1675 Cumberland Parkway Suite 309 

Smyrna. GA 30(M10 

Ryan Turner. 770.434. MJ4 

ryan<^itssand(umers.com 

www.mussandtuiners.com 

fFearea deli by day. re-itaurant by night, and 

special/)' food store in between. We try to use as many 

local, organic, and sustainable products as possible. 

H'e ore always in pursuit of making our food better 

tasting and better for you. We make almost everything 

from scrasch. maintain relationships with local 

farmers, and change the menu every four weeks. 

Six Beans !^l 

1401 Johnson Ferry Road Suite 140 

Martciia, GA 30062 

Margie Weldon & Amy Wal^hicr. 770.565.1001 

greatrood<Ssixbeans.com 

wwsv.sb(beans.com 

Eat well and live uetl with Six Beans f Wearoour 
<me-sti^ shop for quick, com'enient. and healthful 
restaurant'^uality meals at a fraction of the price. 

We also ntoke ymir life easier by tiering speciaHy 
selected wine and gifi items. Let Six Beans he your 
personal chef, creating delicious food from all- 
natural. whole ingredients. Non-processed food with 
no preservatives, made fresh! Online ordering, and 
delivery avaOable. 

South City Kitchen Vinings SS 
1675 Cumberland Parkway Suite 400 
Smyrna. GA 30080 
Tim Gates, 770.4.3S.0700 
sekvinings^ fi0hgroup.com 
www.southcitykiU:hen.com/vinings 
Southern smiles and stqdtisticated tastes come 
together at South City Kitchen, a Finings hotspot that 
has earned popular and critical acclaim since 1993 
for merging traditional, regional ingretlients with 
contemporary style. The sophisticated atmosphere 
conveys the energy of a big city with the uxirmih (f a 
neighborhood soul food kitchen. 


Harry's Farmers Market (Marietta) 

70 Powers Ferry Road SE. Marietta. GA 30067 

770.664.6300 

www.wiiolefoods.com 

We strive to obtain products from local and regional 
supjfdiers to t^er the highe.it quality, least processed, 
most flavorfrtl and naturally preserved foods. 
Worldwide we siqsport or^mic and sustainable 
farming because the future of owr food depends on it. 

Life Grocery 

1453 Roswell Road. Marietta. GA 30062 
Lisa Madcn, 770.977.9583 
mfo^.tifegrocety.com 
www.lifegrocery.coni 

Natural foods market featuring organic produce, 
nutritional supplements, natural groceries, and hulk 
foods. Vegetar km cqfe highlights freMy prepared 
organic entrees, salads, and a living bar. hot bar. 
juice bar. and desserts. Free lectures, health fairs. 
One-half mile east of the Big Chicken in Marietta. 

Pure Bliss Organics 

1 165 Aligood Road #14. Mariena, GA 30062 
Jon .Mcngan. 770.579.7665 
pureblissorganic^bellsouth-net 
www'.purebli ssorganic$.com 
Hi’ are a Certified Organic bakery specialising in 
graiuda. granola/energy bars, and roasted nuts. Our 
ctis/onrers include Whole Foods and other health food 
stores, gyocers, restaurants, schools, etc. We have 
bulk and packaged lines and also do private labeling. 

Yummy Spoonfuls 

1860 Sandy Plains Road Suites 204-109 

Marietta. GA 30066 

Sherri Sims, 678.464.3103 

info@yummy^)oonfu]s.com 

w-ww.yummyspoonfuls.com 

100% fresh USDA Certi/ied Organic baby food. 

Dairy- and gluten-free, no extenders, fillers, 
preservatives, salt, or sugar added. 2$ flavorfu! foods 
for your baby, infant or toddler. Located in the freezer 
section at Wltole Foods and other fine markets. 
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DtK Al B 


Gaia Gardens m® 

900 Dancing Fox Road, i>ecatiir. GA 30032 

Karen Minvicllc, 404.373.5059 

gardener(Seastiakccommons.org 

>\-w’\\'.eastlakecommons.org 

Gaia Gardens is a 5-acre urban market garden 

situated between Decatur and East Atlanta. We sell 


our proAtce, cut flowers, and shiitake mushrt>oms 
through our 55'member CSA and at tfte Morningside 
and East Atlanta VUlage Farmers Udarkets. 


[Vctt 


Harsest Farm ige 
2 1 24 Boutdercresi Road, Atlanta, GA 303 1 6 
Collins Davis, 404.308.1307 
coilins^^alterrafarm.nct 
We are a 12-acre sustainable, organic farm inside 
the Atlanta perimeter. Our fruits, vegetables, 
mushrooms, and eggs can be found at Atlanta 
restaurants, farmers ' nmrkets. and through our CSA. 
Sustainability and education are central focuses. 
Interns welcome, please contact tts. 


Si • «» 


Decatur Farmers* Market 

Comer of Church Street & Commerce Drive 

Decatur. GA 30030 

Lauren Ju.sticc, 404.245.8589 

in ro{a]dccaturfarmcrsmarket.coni 

w\h'w.dccaturfarTncrsmarkel.com 

Decatur Farmers ' Market, located in downtown 

Decatur, offers locally grown fresh organic produce. 

flowers, bread, and other organic food products. 

Come meet the farmers who grow your food! Open 

}var-mund ott Wednesdays from 4-7pm in the 

summer, and i-6pm in the winter. 

East Atlanta Village Farmers Market 
1231 Glenwood Avenue SE. Atlanta, GA 30316 
Jonathan Tcschcr. 404.275.4064 
i nfo<g! farmeav.com 

Every Thursday afternoon fwm 4pm until diLik from 
May through November. Fresh local vegetables, 
flowers, herbs. and local crafts. Locatal in the 
parking lot of the East Atlanta Ace Hardware. 


Emorv Farmers Market 
Cox Hal! Bridge, 569 Asbury Circle 
Atlanta, GA 30322 
Emory Office of Sustainability 
^v^vw.emory.cdu/'$ustainabi]ity.cfm 
The Emory Farmers Market supports Georgia 
Jarmers and allows the Emory campus community 
to expand their knowledge about healthy eating and 
sustainable production systems through interaction 
%vith farmers. Open Tuesda}\'s June through Nowmber. 
ilam-2pm. 


Avalon Catering 

2191 D Rriarcliff Road, Atlanta. GA 30329 
Cathy C'onway. 404.728.0770 
info$i}avaioncaienng.com 
vN'ww.avaloncatcring.com 

Avalon Catering is a Southeastern catering company 
specializing in local, sustainable memts. We purcha.se 
fmm Ux at otganlc farms and co-ops to bring 
incredible, sustainable seasonal foods to your event. 
Beyond this, h'c offer an organic look and feel to 
our buffet presentations, incorporating dean lines, 
namral materials, and an earth-toned color palette. 
Our fifteen years of catering experience comes 
through in our flawless event execution. 

Brick Store Pub 

1 25 E. Court Square, 13ecatur. GA 30030 
Mike (lallagher, 404.687.0990 
michaeif^?mail.brickstore]nib.com 
uAvw . brickstorepub.com 
At Brickstore Pub. now in our I /'* year, we are 
committed to wlue. community, hospitality, and 
ifuaiity. Quality for us includes a commitment 
to offer local foods, in a casual environment 
with neighborhood prices, and to foster positive 
relationships with local farmers. 


Visit the eSAs and Delivery Services 
section that starts on page 70 for a 
complete listing of farm CSA programs 
and other delivery services 
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Cafe Slush lEMt 

49 1 Kial Shoals Avenue Suite P, Atlanta G A 303 1 6 
404.525.7587 

opulentmgmi^}bellsouth.nei 
A natural fruit smoothk hunfit: that serves up all' 
natural deti sandwiches, fivsh juices, and an (fter- 
fMun all’tKUural breakfast on the wceixnds. Cafe 
Slush is opening a ruilural foods market next door If 
it‘s available in organic, that's what we choose! 


Cakes & Ale Restaurant 

254 W. Ponce dc Leon Avenue. ITocalur. GA 30030 

Billy & Kristin Allin, 404.377.7994 

cakesandalc^ conicast.net 

uAv vv.cakcsaiidalercslauranLconi 

Cakes dc Ale means "the good fhing.s in life “ and 

we hope to offer this to our Cakes it* Ate is a 

small, chef-driven restaurant. Our food is made from 

scratch every day. and we cook with local, seasonal 

vegetables, freshly milled grains, humanely raised 

meats, and non-endangered fish species. Time aren't 

just gcKtd practices-tkey taste better and are metre 

nourishing, too. We hope you will cotnc in and enjoy 

the experictue. 

Dunwoody Country' Club 

1600 Dunwoody Club Drive, Dunwoody, GA 30350 

Patrick Gcbraycl. 770.394.4492 

uAvw.dunwoodycc.ofg 

We are a priiate club dust strives to ofier our 

members and their guests the best in seasonal, fresh 

foods. 

Kt 

Graveyard Tavern idtJi-t 

1245 Glenwood Avenue SK. Atlanta. GA 30316 

404.622.8686 


phi I ipC<?gra vcyardtavcm .com 
w MM.^vcyardiavcm.com 
A .sunny place for shady peofde. the (jraveyard 
Tavern is a puh in the hip East Atlanta tillage, 
featuring daily food specials based on local and 
xea.sonal ingredients, prepared by Cltef CrLsiy Nolicm. 
Check out our nehsitc for music, parlies, and events. 


Buy directly from a farmer, and cat 
low on the marketing chain. 



LOCALLY GROWING SINCE 1933. 


- tU4-tH.;KA.H4*R»i»lAl>RANtS 

tiMigirapXMi 


IPNJ 0 W NTAT L ft NJ* ft ^STS 0 U R C Ef^O Rl 
INCRE0IBiE$REs'H.L0c'tl.'H@CE 


The Local Faonstand at the 
Wsstside Urben Market is open 
10a.m.> 6 p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
AH produce end fruits am seasonal 
end grown by some of our 
best locet end organic farmers. 


1 1 9B Howett MAI Road • Atlanta. 6ft 30316 
^ Phone; 404.423.8639 
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CATERING 


Book your holiday party, wedding, 
corporate meeting or reception at 
the Georgia Freight Depot 


WWW.STATELYEVENTS.COM 
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Kasan Red £L 
5 1 7 Rat Shoals Avenue, Atlanta, GA 303 1 6 
John McLaughlin, 404.549.9630 
infof^ kasanred.com 
www.kasanred.com 

Kitsan Red is committed to offering a healthy, 
seasonal menu. IVe directly source as tnany of 
our ingredients as possible, and choose with 
discrimination those products that we cannot soun'e 
directly. IVe use organic milk, local honey and Jams, 
cage-free eggs, local grassfed beef, local free-range 
chicken, local organic cheese, and fresh-baked 
preservative-free breads. Sot only do these foods 
taste befter-we truly beliew that it i the right thing to 
do. Located in East Atlanta VUlage. 

Parsley's Catering & The Gardens at Kennesaw 



4343 Dunwoody Park Drise Suite C 

Atlanta, GA 30338 

Marc Sommers. 770.396.5361 

calcring^r;parstcy5.com 

www.parslcys.com 

He are afitll-service catering company featuring 
local and or^jnic foods to highlight nur "Fresh, 
Ovatiw Cuisine. “ 

Sawicki's Meat, Seafood and More 

250 W. Ponce de Leon Avenue. Decatur. GA 30030 

Lynne Sawicki, 404.377.0992 

lynncsawicki^;aol.com 

w\t'w.sa>> ickismeatseafoodandmore.com 

Wc are a specialty foods store providing Decatur with 

fresh, hjcal, and organic products of all kinds-frvsh 

proiluce, dairy, meats, and seafood. We also bake 

fnm scratch, serve sandwiches, and cater. 


“Shipping is a terrible thing to do to 
vegetables. They probably get 
jet-lagged. Just like people. 

- Elizabeth Berry 
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TVrra Terroir inb 

3974 Pcachovc Road. Atlanta. GA 303 1 9 

Chris Driollet & Cynthia Dieges, 404.S4l.t032 

jRfo@tcfTa<crroir.coin 

wvwb-.terraterroir.com 

Wt make a concerted effort to Imy loc'olly gn>M« 
vegetables for our salad entrees, and locally raised 
meat products at our grill and wine patio. Sening 
lunch and dinner. 

The Glenwood 

1263 Glenwood Avenue. Atlanta. GA 30316 
404.622.6066 
thegtenwood(^eomcast .net 
wM'w.ihegienwood.nel 

Named one of the '“Fifteen Best New Restarants in 
Atlanta " and “Best Castro Pub " (2007) by Atlanta 
Magazine. The Glenwood has also been featured as 
one of the "Twenty Great Meals Under $25. “ Chef 
Ifyxin Stewart presents an eclectic, seasonally drnen 
menufocusing on local and organic products. This 
neighborhood pub with a garden deck also offers a 
thoughtfully crafted wine list and a selection of over 
ISO beers. 

Watershed £lCi 

406 W. Ponce dc Leon Avenue, Decatur. GA 30030 
Scott Peacock. 404.378.4900 
friends@watcrshcdrestaunun.com 
wv.'w. watershcdrcstaurant.com 
Watershed is an award-winning restattrant in a 
comvrted gas station, specializing in seasonal. 
Southern-flared fare, fine wines, and old-fashioned. 
mttdc-from-.icrat^ desserts. Fine dining in a casual, 
neighborhood setting. 

GfiWjre> di Speckin' Brft'U'r* 

Improv'eat 

2241 Perrmeier Park Drive Suite 
Atlanta. GA 30341 
Leesa Wheeler, 404.2 1 4.902 1 
Leesa. Wbeeler@ improvcaLcom 
w'ww.improvcat.com 

We source local, seasonal, and "beyond organic” 
food and prepare these blessings into conveniem 
meals, snacks, and rfrmta. This is accomplished in a 
.sustainable and environmentally responsible manner 
to ensure hv haw life-enhancingfood for future 
generations. 


Rainbow Natural Foods 
2118 N. Decatur Road. Decatur. GA 30033 
404.636.5553 
tpallas@inac.com 
w^Av.rainbowgroceiy.com 
Rainbow Grocery, deli, and restaurant is an award- 
winning natural ft)ods .store serving the needs of the 
Decatur community since 1976. Stay healthy, eat 
nourishingfoods. and use products that are both 
imiividualty beneficial and ectdogicallysafe. 

Sevananda Natural Foods Market 

467 Midland Avenue NE, Atlanta, GA 30307 

$tc\'eCooke. 404.681.2831 

sie\'ec@ses'ananda.coop 

www.sevananda.coop 

Sevananda Natural Foods Market is a member-owned 
co-op whose mission is to empower the community 
to improse its health and well-being. Specialising in 
fresh local organic prodttce. btdk herbs, supplements, 
and fpocery items, with a hot-bar deli and salad bar. 


The Cook's Warehouse aSt 

1 80 W. Ponce dc Leon Avenue, Decatur. GA 30306 

Mary Moore, 404.377.4005 

mary@cookswarehousc.com 

www.cookswarehouse.com 

TIte Cook's Warehouse « Atlanta's premier gourmet 

store and cotdiing school, with over 1 4.000 culinary 

tools and 600 classes per year, ibted Best in Atlanta 

2004-2007. it is Atlanta 's culina/y resource with 

three locatitms: Midtown. Brookhaven. and Decatur. 


Whole Foods Market (Emory area) 

21 1 1 BriarcUtr Road, Atlanta, GA 30329 

404.634.7800 

www.wholefoods.com 

IVe strive to obtain products from local and regional 
suppliers to offer the highest quality, ieast processed, 
most flavorfu! and naturally preserved foods. 
Woritbvide. we support organic and sustainable 
farming because the future of our food ikpends on it. 


Take reusable bags with you on your 
shopping trips. 
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DOUGLAS 

A & J Farms 

6800 Cowan .Mill Road. Winston. GA 30187 
Alex & Jonathan Szecscy. 770.489.7291 
A_jrarm&^rhonnail.co]n 

Naturally grown produce without using petroleum- 
based fertilizers, pesticides. or Iwrhicides. fyegrtnva 
large variety' of heirloom vegetable'i and some fruits. 
CSA shares are provided a weekly lutrvest of fresh 
vegetables year-round. On-farm stand is open from 
J-6pm on IVednesdavs. 

VCMft 

Love Ls Lo%’C Farm 

3260 Midway 166. Dougiasvilic, GA 30135 
Judith Winfrey & Joseph Reynolds. 678.485.4941 
lovcislovefann@gmail.com 
www.loveislovefann.com 
A new farm on a historic farmstead. Love is Love 
Form is owned and operated by Judith Winfrey and 
Joseph Reynolds. We grow .seasonal produce on 5 
acres, focusing on Slow F ood Ark of Taste varieties. 
Visit our on-farm stand on Wednesday afternoons 
ftcTHcen 4-7 pm. firm spring to late fall. 

ft A 

FAYETTE 


Our small market farm produces vegetables, berries, 
flowers, and herbs. Field trips, food preservation, 
and farming and ganlening classes are offered 
fieriodically. An on-farm market and CSA pickup is 
offered on Wednesday and Saturdav mornings. 

\ cs« fr 

Hanson Farms ii# 

4701 Pincy Grove Drive. Gumming. GA .30040 
Boo Hanson & Paula Guilbeau. 770.844.1462 
1 lan$onfarms@ comcasl.ncl 
Hanson Farms is an 8-acre Certified Naturally 
Grown farm in Camming. Georgia. We specialize in 
gnming heirloijm tomatoes, along with vegetables 
ami aa flou'crs. We sell at the farm daily .Monday- 
Saturday and at the .Alpharetta and Peachtree Road 
Farmers Markets. 


\ fl 

Sugar Tree Farm 

Kicth Bridge Road. Gainesville. GA 30506 
Gwen Hammond. 770.75 1 .8635 
sugartrcerarmga@yahoo.com 
\\-\vw.rivcrstonespa.com/id35.html 
We sell vegetables through a weekly email iuu 
shawcatiing each week .V offering. Pick up is at 
RixerUone Organic Spa in Alphatvfta on Tuesdays. 
Some special orders are also pos.'iible. We are not 
open to the public for on-farm sales. 

\ CM 


Able 2 Farm k£ 

205 New Oak Ridge Trail, Fayettcv iUe. GA 30214 
Becky Douville. 770.460.7188 
able2farm@gmail.com 
www.able2faiTn.blog$pot.com 
Locally grown vegetables, herbs, flowers, ami fruit. 
A joint project with North Fayette United Methodist 
with profits benefitting the World Missions cf the 
United Methodist Church. 

Sitt 


V'ickerv Green Market 

Vickery Village on Post Road. Gumming, GA .30040 
Sarah Reese 

sarecsc@:alum.cmofy.edu 
htip://vickerygrcenm arket.com 
The Hckery Green Market offers fresh ami local 
Jlowers. herbs, fruits, produce, and baketi goods. 

We operate from Sam until sell-out every ^turday 
morning in June. July, ami Auyptst. 


FORSYTH 


FULTON 


Cane Creek Farm mm 
5110 Jekyll Road. Gumming. GA 30040 
Lynn Pu^. 770.889.3793 
lynn@:canecrcekfann .net 
ww'w.cajiccreckfarm.nci 


/■ 

Fair>'wood Thicket Farm 

4545 Cochran Mill Road. Fairbum, GA 30213 

Kimberly Conner, 770.306.6187 

fair>'wood2005@aol.com 

WWW. fairywoodlhicket.com 
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Hi- raue etJerhcrrics on our susiainaMe farm tint! 
make specialty Jellies anti Jams. He sell fanu'/resh 
brown, white, and green eggs. H'eare learning about 
bkufytktmic gardening. 

\ • 

Hope's Gardens, LLC 

1640 W. Wesley Rt>ad. Allanw. OA 30327 

Leslie & l>avc Lennox. 404.367.1440 

hopesgardens<a'inin<lsphng.coin 

\v-\vv.-.hopcsgardcns.com 

Hope 's G«rtA?»s makes fresh pesto from basil grown 
in our renoxated greenlwuse'garden. Oitr passion 
grew from a hobby to a frw.it/wss that caters to pesto 
enthmiasts at the Peachtree Road Farmers Mtirket 
am! retail stores around Atlanta. 


‘To forget how to dig the earth and to 
tend the soil is to forget ourselves 

•Chandt 


Keystone Organics 

3 1 5 .■Augusta Avenue. Atlanta. CA 303 1 S 
Jake tgolf. 404.376.0768 
iukecgoiraibellsouthjtci 

.4 garden design company offering fresh-cut micro 
greens, edible flowers, herbs. aiKl live plants. Also 
residential and commercial design, installation, and 
mainiemince tf edible ami ornamental gardens and 
containers. 

\S. 

Scharko Farms 

17 Pine SlTcei, FaiTbum, GA 30213 
Tony & Linda Scharko. 770.964.9074 
scharkofarm^'yahoo.com 
ww^v.scharkofarms.com 
Ne.stled in the city limits Fairburn are nw <d ' 

hif^ics who farm for faeasure and 5MS/<///iafrr7At’. 
gn/M'/ng xvggies, flowers, and herbs. We sell tm- 
farm, at the Faiii>um Farmers 'Market. East .Atlanta 
tillage Farmers Market, and haxe a CSA program. 

IVicstift: 



F.ARTH FRIENULY 


ItSjj, UHCANIC 


innel 


-^mANTA 

404.351.9334 

2233 PM«Mr»e ffead Attanu. CA 


i^)tMp{zzA(tk$iorLCOi^ 


Oourmet Orsanit Pood • OIno In • Take Out • Deltvary • Catering 
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Semibe Farms 
8457 Atlanta NcxMian Road 
Chattahoochee Hill Country, GA 30268 
Paige Witherington. 770.463.9319 
inro@serenbefarms.cofn 
www.scrcnbefanns.com 

Located 35 miles south of Atlanta in the sustainable 
Serenbe community, we offer an extensive variety 
of organically produced vegetables, herbs, fruits, 
flowers, and eggs. H^e also have a CSA program and 
sell at our Serenbe F armers ' Mai'kei. 


O A U 


Truly Living Well Natural Urban Farms 
P.O. Box 9084 1 . East Point, GA 30364 
K. Rashid Nun, 404.520.8331 
admin@lrulylivingwell.com 
www.tmlyiivtngwcU.com 

CSA subscribers obtain full or half j/j<ire'5 of produce 
grown at multiple locations in metro Atlanta, 
or purchase produce for cash on market days 
Educational tours for schools and organizations. 
Folunteers and interns welcwne. Call for nearest 
location and pickup times. 

S«» 

Village Farm 

1015 Berne Street, Atlanta, GA 303 1 6 
Emcka Olcona. 404.3 1 2.5434 
A 7.500 square foot garden growing broccoli, beets, 
carrots, cabbage, lettuce, arugida. miziina. red 
mustard, collards. kale. okra, basil, eggplant, squash, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, peppers, sweet potatoes, 
potatoes, beans, and flowers. Usually selling at the 
Decatur and East Atlanta Farmers Markets. 


Alpharetta Farmers Market 

Ci^ parking tot behind Smokejack Crrill 

Alpharetta, GA 30004 

Paula Guilbeau, 770.844.1462 

hansonrarms@comcast.nci 

www.alpharettafannersmarket.com 

Located under an old oak tree in historic downtown 

Alpharetta, this market is open Saturdays. 8am‘lpm. 


starling in late April through October. Named "Best 
Saturday Mortung Excursion " in 2007 by Atlanta 
Magar.inc. 

C'ollege Park Health Center 

1920 John Wesley Avenue. College Park, GA 30337 

404.622.7778 

hungcrcoalition@mindspnng.com 
This market operates Thursdays and Fridays from 
I0am-2fmi starting in mid-June through the end of 
October. Located in front of the MllieJ. Freeman 
College Park Regional Health Center, convenient to 
the College Park MARTA station. Operated by the 
Georgia Citizen i Coalition on Hunger. 

Fairbum Farmers* Market 
W. Broad Street, Fairbum, GA 302 1 3 
Linda & Tony Scharko, 770.964.9074 
WWW. fairbum .com 

The Foirburn Farmers Market is located at the Old 
Fmight Depot, on West Broad Street in the historic 
part of Fairbum, at the intersection of Highway 92 
and Highway 29. Open e\'ery Saturday from early 
May through October. Sam until noon. 

Georgia Citizen *s Coalition On Hunger 
Lakewood Health Center 
1853 Jonesboro Road SF.. Atlanta, GA 30315 
MLK 

3699 Bakers Ferry Road, Atlanta. GA 30331 
Southside Medical Center 
1046 Ridge Avenue SW. Atlanta, GA 30315 
Warren Street 

Warren Street. Atlanta. G A 303 1 7 
404.622.7778 

hungcrcoalilion@mindspring.com 
These markets are open to the general public, 
however, our primary customers are loH'-incomc 
families living in the neighborhoods surrounding the 
market. A variety of fresh fruits and vegetables at 
gtvatly reduced prices. Open June through November. 
Contact the Hunger Coalition for operating hours. 

Green Market at Piedmont Park 
1 07 1 Piedmont Avenue NE, Atlanta, GA 30309 
Holi>' Hollingsworth. 404.876.4024 
hhoUingsworth@piedmonfpark.Ofg 
www.picdmonlpark.org 

Green Market is a local market located in Piedmont 
Park. Live band and two chef demonstrations every 
week. Produce, bakers, juice makers, gourmet sauces, 
pastas, cheeses, coffee and tea. artist'of-the-week. 
hatuimade crepes, free chair massages, and more. 
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Millon Commsaity Market 

15639 Binitingham Highway 

MIhon, GA 30004 

Jan Waters. 770.777.5875 

www.sco«s(laicfarms.com 

Hailed by the MHion Garden Chib, the 

Community S4arkei at Sccoisdate Farms 

Carden Ce»/er features local produce: 

vendors also sell herbal lotions and soaps. 

baked goods, hand-woven baskets, and local 

honey. Market (grates from 9am- ! pm an 

the last Saturday the month, from June 

through September. 

Momingside Farmers' Market 
I393N. Highland Avenue NI- 
Atlanta. GA 30306 
Jonathan Tescher. 404.275.4064 
contactu<i(A^mOTningsidcmarketcom 
M’ww.moroingsidcntarkeLcom 
The Morningsitk Ftamers 'Market 
features locally grown organic vegetables, 
herbs, flowers, and fruits, soaps, herbal 
products, pottery, fitmiiurv. ami other 
crafts ewry Saturday. S-lkJOam. Cooking 
denromtrations at 9:J0am by local chefs. 
Located in the parking lot across from Alan's 
Bakery. 

North Fnltoo Tailgate Farmers' .Market 
i 1913 Wills Rood, Alpharetta, GA 30004 
Louise EstabrocA. 404.613.7670 
laesia^;uga.edu 

Fresh-picked fruits and legetables. adittary 
Iterhs. berries, local honey, cut flowers, and 
plants. Open Saturdays 7am until sold out. 



I think this is the best 
picture that’s ever been 
taken of me...it’s iiecause 
I look ?*ea//y happy. 

Becky OouviUe 
Able2 Farm _ 

Faveii'eville. iieofgia 


Peachtree Road Farmers Market 
2744 Peachtree Road. Atlanta, GA 30305 
Julie Bartholomew. 770.653.5141 
managerfS^pcachtrecroadrannersmarkeLooin 
v>-ww.peachtreeroadrafinersmarkct.com 
Offiring fresh produce, herbs, eggs. meat. 
chee.ie, and horuf^' from local Certified 
Orgfuiic and Certified fiaturally Crown 
fto'ms -plus artisanal breads, fresh pasta, 
and other delectaMes. Open Saturdays April 
through October. 8:i0am until noon. Visit 
our website for details cm special events and 
winter markets. 


Organic growing has bciume a way of life for Becky Diniville- 
lor the joy ol growing, lor the challenge of working with 
natitri'. ami to i)c ii living cxaittplc ol a suxlaiiinblc life.Htylc lor 
licr Nulmrhun iwighliofs 

Where will (icatxiu’s iic\i gmcration n/orgitnic farmen roiur 
fr/Hii'' If thcv'rc like Herkv. it might he frtun ihcsahurh.s. 

graihiiile of (icorgia fhganio' liindaincnlals of Organic I'onnmg 
cU'is. Bwk) \ lira entp nt Able 2 l-.um w;»s harvcMcd in 2008 


WWW 0eorg1aor9an1cs.org 
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Riverside Farmers Market 
Riverside Park, Roswell, GA 30050 
Louise Esiabrook, 404.613.7670 
lacsta$<:Uga.cdu 

The Riverside Farmers Xfarkei brings logeiher 
%'endors and shippers in a eelehralion of farming 
and wholesome Geotgia^grown protluce. Enjoy 
events such as music, cook's tours, chili cook-f>ffit. 
watermelon eating contests, and a harvest festival! 
Open Saturdays Ham until noon, late May thnmgh 
October. 

Serenbe Fanners’ Artbi Market 

fi457 Atlanta Ncvvnan Road 

Chattahoochee Hill Country, GA 30268 

770.463.9319 

infoT^^seren bcfarms.com 

w>^'w.sereiibefarTns.com 

Now in its second season, the Serenbe Farmers ' 

Market features local farmers and artLsans. Jotn 

us from 8:i0am until noon.jhun mid-April through 

December, for a hustling market just south of Atlanta. 

Spruill Green Market 

4681 Ashford Dunwoody Road, Atlanta, GA 30338 
Corinna Garmon. 770.214.8531 
SpruillGreenMarket^yalioo.com 
vvww.localhar\-est.oqjy'farmers*markctv‘M 1 2065 



Georgia-grown 

produce 


baked goods 

Green Market 

fresh flowers 

Presem«l by KAISER PERMANENTS 

herbs 

Saturdays, May • December 13th 
9:00 am- 1:00 pm 

Piedmont Pwk. 1 2ih St- wtininee 
ne >1 lo WiUr^ Mmkam COU 

cheeses 

live music 

404-a76-4024 

visit www.piedmontpark.org 

cooking 

demonstrations 



Spruill Green Market is a pnxiucer-only market. 

in Us sixth year. Open May through Nowmher, 
■Sam until noon. Vendors are UkoI. and sell seasonal 
n'gctablcs.Jhiit.'i. meals, eggs, handmade soaps, local 
hotwy. shea hutier. baked gwtds. cheeses, spices, and 
nmre. Ol’Cltfv eS'e'wsleiter and CSA available. 

Siudioples Green Market 

659 Auburn Avenue. Atlanta. GA 303 1 2 

Dilltm Baynes, 404.733.6000 

dbayncsi'f^orindttcorp.eom 
w\\%v.sutilioplcxlons.com 
The Studioplex Green Market is held on Saturdo)^ 
from Ham to noon in Atlanta's historic Old Fourth 
Ward. The market features produce from Sutton Mill 
Farm in ClarkesvUle. Leftover produce is donated to 
the Atlanta Community Food Bank. 

L'MOJA Farmers’ Market 

9 Gammon Avenue SW. Atlanta. GA 30315 

404.622.7778 

hungercoalition{^'mindspnng.com 
rite UMOJA (.Swahili for unity’) Farmers ‘Market 
is a non-f»vJlt indoitr market, prinuirily operated 
for low-income neighhirhinxi families, that carries 
a variet},- of fresh fruits attd vegetables at greatly 
ivducetl prices. Open year-round, six days a week. 

39 percent of the U.S. population now 
uses organic products. 


WORLD CLASS CUISINE 
LOCALLY INSPIRED 



AVALON 

CATERING 

2l9t D BRIARCUFF RO NE | ATLANTA GA 30329 
PH 404.726.0770 ] www.avalonc4taring.eom 
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5 Seasons Brewing 

5600 Roswell Rd. NE #21, Atlanta. GA 30342 
David Larkworthy, 404.2S5.S9! 1 
cchclmcr5@gmail.com 
w-ww.Sseasonsbrewing.com 
The S Seasons is an award-winning, locally owned 
American restanratu and brewery. We pM«*Aa.ve mui h 
of our produce and meats from many small, local, 
sustainable, andfoysank farms. From titese womlerfid 
ingredients we prepare 20 to 20 seasom! specials a 
day and pair them with our famous hand-crafted beer 
Spent grain, a by-product firm brewing our amazing 
beer, is used to make our firsh bread-the rest is 
delivered to local organic farms for composting. 

5 Seasons Brewing North 

3655 Old Milton Parkway, Alpharetta. GA 3000$ 

David Larkwonhy, 770.521.5551 

cvcnt.$scasonsnorth@gmail.com 

www.5seasonshrewiiig.com 

The 5 Seasons is an aw<vd-winning. locally owned 

American nstaurant and brewery'. We purchase much 

of our produce and meats from many .small, local. 

sustainable, and organic farms. From dtese wonderful 

ingredients we prepare 20 to 30 seasonal specials a 

day and pair them with our /dmous hantl-crafted beer. 

Spent grain, a by-product firm brewing our amazing 

beer, is used to make our fresh bread-the rest is 

delivered to local organic farms for composting. 

Bacchanalia 

1 19S Howell Mill Road. Atlanta. GA 3031 S 
Anne Quatrano, 404.365.0410 ext 22 
aquatTaiM>@eatoutoOcn.nct 
www.slarpTo\isions.com 

Do yrm know where your food has been? For A ilanta 
chefs and restaurant owners Anne Quatrano and 
Clifford Harrison, the answer is yes. all the hw 
pSswHilly planli/tg the seeds in life grvuttd 
to cooking and garnishing your plate. Pas.uonate 
I purveyors of all thirtgs organic, hushantl and wife 
culinary ream have for the post seventeen years been 
committed to bringing the local, the organic, artd the 
seasonal to the diners of. Atlanta. 


Belly General Store Kb 

772 N. Highland Avenue, Atlanta, GA 30306 

404.872.1003 

KtortfkecpeT@bclly.stOTe.com 

www.bcilystorc.cora 

Offering a combination of the fireshest foods, 
everything is house-made and organic whenever 
possible: breal^t and lunch specials, sandwiches, 
salads, fivsh mtKsarella. organic preserves, hurnmut, 
mayonnaise, pesto. Our menu changes according to 
what k beantifid and in seasm. 

Blue Eyed Daisy Bakeshop 

9065 Scibornc Lane 

Chattahoochee Hill Country, GA 30268 

770.463.8379 

info@bluccycddaisy.com 

w'ww.blueeycddaisy.com 

The Blue Eyed Daisy Bakeshop is a casual 

neighborhood eatery located in the heart of 

Serenbe. serving a variety of breakfast items, classic 

sandwiches, salads, and snacks. The bakeshop is 

stocked with scrumptious treats such as cupetAes, 

pies, cookks. and tarts. A full country bretAfast is 

seryt'd on Saturday atul Suntlay. 

Cit> Grill ^ 

50 Hurl Plaza, Ailaivia. GA 30303 

David Gillespie, 404.524.2489 

david@%ity grillatlanta.com 

www.CityGrillAtlanta.com 

Our menu Is updated daily with dishes rnadc of the 

finest organic cww »ne. Our wine list is enhanced 

monthly. Please check our menu and wine list online 

faryottr favorites, or to find .wmelhing new' to by. 

Dailey's Restaurant & Bar 

1 7 Andrew Your^ International Boulevard 

Atlanta. GA 30303 

Brad Register. 404.68 1 .3303 

brad@'DaileysRestaurani.com 

www.DaileysRcstaurant.com 

Comfiirtable American food featuring steaks, seafood. 

and pasta. Dailey i Downstairs does double-duty as 

a casual ffill in the daytime and a lounge with live 

musk in the ey'enirtg. 


A typical meal of meat, grains, fruit 
artd vegetables bought from a super- 
market chidn takes 4 to 1 7 times more 
petroleum to transport. 


Buy directly from a farmer, and eat 
low ort the marketing chain. 
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We wanted a store that helps 
farmers keep the land that they 
have and turn it into something 
wholesome and viable. 

& iomes Harrix 

Harrix Chrk, Thoughjfiil Orocifr A CiKfkiag Sckattl 
Chattahoochfe HiU Cffmtry. (i**trgia 


IhmcyiKS James ami Anissa Mairts kmnv that proeiirinj; 
hajKicrafted. one of « kind pntducts creates a liveiihoixl 
for (leoigia's family farms. Customers delight in finding 
uncommon and delicious tastes that lease their palates and 
conned them with their hx'al place. 

Hurris A Clark Thoughtful Orrnen- goes hryoiul the 
ordinary to support homearown pnHhu ts that soiwonc 
has put a hi of vatv and heart into. 

Jninri says, ''(iei>Tgia Organics as a leader in this movement 
<^Kns doors for pct'ple like Harris & Clark m ssalk through... 
and open dtc nest diKW " 


FULTON ICONTINUEO) 


Dynamic Dish i&i 
427 Edgesvood Avenue. Atlanta. G A 303 1 2 
David Sweeney. 404.688.4344 
dswecney@dynainicdi$h.biz 
Dynamic Dish serves local and organic 
\egetarian food with a new menu rrmstlcp'. 
:Vleci/.f am prepared in small batches in 
order to maintain heshtess. You can find 
a daily foaip. salad, sandwich, and special. 
Reservations recommended. 

Ecco 

40 7th Street, Atlanta, GA 30308 
Andy F«w. 404.347.9555 
afox^ nfthgroup.com 
www.rtfthgroup.com 

Ecco is a Fifth Croup Restatiranr^ featuring 
a tailored }'el casual atmosphere and a fiesh 
.%easoml, European-inspired menu. The 
restaurant combines old-world style with 
a contemporary settittg dun makes guests 
say "this is nt}’ kind of place. " Boasting <me 
cy the most udwnturous wine ami cocktatl 
lists in the city, along with a sophisticated 
late night menu. Ecco mw name<t a “Best 
Sew Restaurant in America " b}' Esquire 
Magazine. 

Kloatawiy Caft 

1 123 Zonoliie Road Suite 15 

.Atlanta, GA 30306 

Anne Quatrano. 404.892.1 4 1 4 

aquatrano{^i!catoutoftcn.nct 

WWW .starproviskms.com 

Do)vu know H'Aeiv.voiirz^^>oi://iar been? For 

Atlanta chefs and restaurant owners Anne 

Quatrano and CUffwrd Harrison, the answer 

is yes. all the way font per.sonall)’ planting 

the seeds in the ground to cooking and 

garnishing your plate. Passionate purveyors 

of all things organic, husband and wife 

culimiry team ha\e for the past seventeen 

years been committed to brit^ing the load. 

the organic, and the seasonal to the diners of 

Atlanta. 
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Food 101 Morningside 

1 397 N. Ki^ianO Avenue, AUanla. CIA 30309 

Ron Eyesicr, 404.347.9747 

cycster@bensouih.net 

WWW. fo^ 1 0 1 atianta.com 

Food lOl is a ch^-^ivw, neighinn hood calcry that 
featuKS a seasonally focused menu of local pntdttce. 
meats, and poultry. Food 101 offers lunch, hnatch, 
and dinner. 

Highland Bakeiy 

6.^5 Hi^land Avenue. Atlanta. GA 30312 
404.586.0772 
www.highiaiKib3kcry.com 
Milling /lour from chemical free grain is the 
cornerstone to our hakery s success, ti'ifh signature 
wholc’grain Invads. you can stop worrying about 
preservatives in your food while you dive into an 
egg'Ond^heese breo^dsl sandwich, one of our tasty 
brunch items, or a selection from our many lunch 
sandwiches. Our grits, a comfort to am Southenter k 
heart, are stonc'fpound on the premaes and can be 
bought to fake home. 

Holemao and Finch Public House 
2277 Peachtree Road. Atlanta, GA 30309 
Gina Hopkins, 404.948. 1 1 75 
gi nai@TestaurantcugctK.com 
www.hoieman>nnch.com 
A team of five, including renowned chef Linton 
Hofddns and mixologist Greg Best, recently opened 
this gastro-pub. The seasonal shujU plate menu 
celebrates Linton’s passion for artisanal. h-Wc- 
animal preparations and locally grown produce. 

Each detail from the pimento cheese to the hearth^ 
baked bread is matle indtouse. The cocktail list, one 
of the most inventive in the cotmtry. highlights unitfuc 
flavors from Uko! ingredients. 


“Strawberries are the angels of the 
earth. Innocent and sweet with green 
leafy wings reaching heavenward." 

•Jasmine Heller 


JCT Kitchen & Bar ^ 

M9S Howell Mill Road #18. Atlanta. GA303I8 
Ford Fry. 404.355.2252 
info@jctkitchen.com 
i\-\\w.jcikilchen.com 

JCT Kitchen & Bar is a locally owned and operated 
restaurant serving "Sotttlu.’rn farmstead cooking . " 
Our ntenu dtanges regularly along with the season 
and htcal fanners 'ai'ailahility. JCT Bar is an 
addition to the restaurant that .serves small plates 
and features lovely local music and Midtown skyline 
views. 

I.JI Tavola Trattoria 

992 Virginia Avenue NE. Atlanta. GA 30309 
Craig Richards, 404.873.54.30 
lacavola@rinhgroup.com 
wwsv.ftflh^iip.com 

In Italian, “la tamla’' means “the table.'' In Atlanta. 
La Tavola means a co:y gathering place yvhere 
/fiends can enjoy /resh. seasonal classic Italian 
cuisine in a com/brtahle setting The menu includes 
traditional pa.shis and sauces, as ^ell as dishes that 
e\>oke the true taste 0 / Italy's premier ingredients. 
Exposed brick, dark wood floors, and rustic colors 
frame the 65~5eat dining room that overlooks the 
open kitchen in this neighhorlux>d trattoria. !htuoted 
in the Vtrginia-Highland area. 

Lobby at TWELVE 

361 I7thSircct,Allanta,GA30363 

Chef Grcgoiy Vivicr. 404.961 .7370 

g>’ivter@ctixhs.com 

wms.lobbyanwelve.eom 

Recognised on Comic Na-st Trasclcr’s ’7/or List" and 
named one of the ” Top 50 Restaurants in .Atlanta " by 
the Atlanta JouniahConsiitution. Lobfy at TWELVE 
is a stylish yet casual nuxlern American bistro that 
boasts .seasonal ingralient'drhvn food with an 
cmplujsis on simplicity. Located in one of A llama 5 
hippest boutique hotels. Lobby is open seven days a 
week for hrealfa.st. lunch, and dinner. 


Visit the Oiganic Directory at 
www.georgiaorganics.org 
for the latest, up-to-date 
listings. 
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Murphy’s 

997 Virginia Avenue NE, Ailanla. GA 30306 
Chef Gregg McCarthy. 404.872.0904 
chcOij murphysvh.com 
wwAv.in urphysvh.com 

.Khirphy's is an American neighborhood hisiro 
sening upscale comfort food that changes with the 
season, serwd in a warm, friendly environment. B'c 
use a yahety of local organic products and we are 
committed to the local/organic farmers. Samed "Best 
Brunch in Atlanta" by Airtrans CO Magazine, the 
AOI. Ciiy Guide, and one of the "best restaurants 
for traditional American fare *’ by ZAGAT, Murphys 
celebrates 2? years of service as one of Atlanta's 
best-loved restaurants. 

ONE.midtown kitchen 

559 Dutch VaJley Road. Atlanta. OA 30324 

Chef Tom Harv ey, 404.892.41 1 1 

tharv ey(4'Clrxha.com 

v\-\\ Av.onemidtownkitchen.com 

One of Atlanta Jr premier dining hotspoi.s. ONE. 

nndtown kitchen led a restaurant re.surgence in 

.\fidtown that helped elevate Atlanta's culinary scene 

to national recofptition. C?m?r^Bon Appciil’s "Hot 

Tables ■* and a " Neighborhood Gem " according to 

Ciourmet Magazirte, ONE is a one-of-a-kind concept 

located in a renovated urban warehouse offering 

approachable, seawnal high-energy American 

cuisine, ^tether it is sntall plates or a three-course 

meal, ONE adds gourmet flair utilizing the freshest 

local ingredients. 

PARISH 

24(i N. 1 fightand .Av enue. Atlanta, CA 30307 
ChefTimothy Magee. 404.681.4434 
tinagcc((i}ctf\hs.com 
NWS v^.parishatLcom 

A historic two-story space in an I890fact(ny 
terminal building. PARISH is dtfined by three 
com'epiie: PARISH Re.staurant. The Market at 
PARISH, and To-Go at PARISH. PARISH is committed 
to environmental responsibility. As a restaurant 
and market we have the opportunity to promote the 
sustainable use of the Earth 's resources in a variety of 
M Jf<? pledge responsibility, from our management 

and operational practices to organic and fair trade 
sourcing. 



Contact Us Todai) 

404.226.2116 • chefathena^yahoo.com 


Grve a private, authentK Greek 
cooking class for 6-12 in your tiMie 
with a customized menu created 
)ust for you hy Chef Athena. 


As representatnes for Sponger 
Mountain Farms rhkken, Chef 
Athena and her hustMud. Jonathan, 
have been promoting buying lorai, 
sustainable, organic food as a way 
of Hfefw many yean. 
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Pizza Fusion 

2233 Peachtree Road Suite M. Atlanta. GA 30309 
Jeffery Melnick. 404.351.9334 
j.mclnick@pi/zafusion.coin 
www.pizzafiision.com 

The health our e/>iv>«>nnKvtf is a reflectim of the 

choices nv make. At Pizza Fusion we care afxwt the 
health tf our planet and our customers. Buying local 
when ttv can. we are committed to and conscious of 
our impact on the anironment atui the constmter. 

Pun Vidu 

656 N. Highland Avenue NE< Ailama, GA 30306 
Chef Hector Sami^o & Leslie Santiago 
404.870.9797 
tnlb^'puravidaiapas.com 
www.puravidatapas.com 
77ie menu at Pura fWb r^ects the flavtus. 
ingredients, and traditions of Latin America. One of 
the higgesf traditions in our cuisine us the daily trip 
to the market. As we try to recreate these traditions, 
it is mfy natural that purchase from our local 

ntorket and farmers, os f we were in Latin America. 
Our menu features Berkshire pork, farm-fi'esh eggs, 
.specialty herbs, and vegetables dutt arc the fruit <f 
our relationship with local famurs. 


Quinones at Bacchanalia iSc 
1 198 HowcU Mill Road. Atlanta. GA 30318 
Anne Qualrano. 404.365.0410 
aquatrano(^ea{outofkn.nei 
www.starprovi,sions.com 

!>o you know wlua^ your food has been? For Atlanta 
ch^fs and restaurant owtters Anne Quatrano and 
Clifford Harrison, the answer is yes. all the way 
from personally planting the set^ in the gmuiul 
to cooking and garnishing your plate. Passumate 
pur\'eyors of all things organic, husband and wtfe 
culinary tezm have for the past seventeen years been 
committed to bringing the local, the organic, and the 
.seasonal to the diners of. Atlanta. 

R. Thomas Oeloxc Grill 

1812 Peachtree Street NW. Atlanta. GA 30309 

Jim Thomas, 404.872.2942 

rthomasdcluxegril l(^'Comcasi.net 

www.nhofnasdeluxcgrill.coni 

Our menu is an eclectic celebration for both 

vegetarians and carnivores of all kinds. R. Thontas 

features neariy two dozen vegan selections which arc 


always iivailabte 24 houn a day. Ricltard Thomas 
anti his .son Jim want to provide you with educated 
and enlighienedfood choices to help you he healthy 
ami vibrant. tVe buy local produce when available, 
as well as other organic and .sustainable ogyicuhtiral 
imtdiK'ts firm »wrjV>«.s regions rf the %vorld. 

Repast 

620 Glen Iris Drive NE, Atlanta. GA 30308 

JocTroex, 404.870.8707 

jtrucx(^pas(restaurant.com 

WWW. repastrestaurant.com 

.A husband artd wife team operate this Frencih 

.lapanese bistro with an emphasis on local. 

sustainable farming. Or^nic whenever possible. 

Restauraol Eugene ' 

2277 Peachtree Road. Atlanta, GA 30309 
Gina Hopkins. 404.355.032 1 
gin»;(Trcstauninicagene.com 
vs'ix'w.rcstaurantc ugene.com 
Award-winning Chef Linton Ht^tkins and wife Gina 
welcome diners to savor an ever-changing menu that 
highlights Georgias purest, locally grown produce 
and rtaltfrully rahieii meats. F rum hearth-baked bread 
to .seasonal ice cream, the inspired Hew American 
cuisine is lovingly prepared with a Southern accent 
and served with graciou.s hospitality. Indulge in a 
bottle fhm the meticulously selected wine list, or Join 
ta at the bar far a hand-ertfted libation from our 
nationally recognized cocktail menu. 


The number of farms run by. women 
h$s increased 66 percent. . 
according to the USOA. Women 
account for more than 20 percent of 
organic farmers today, according to 
the Organic Farming Research 
foundation. 


Planning a catered eve^f^ 

Ask your caterer to provide local and 
organic foods, beer, and wine, and fair 
trade coffee or tea. 
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ROOM at TW ELVE ££ 

400 W. Pcachircc. Atlanta, GA 30308 
Terry Koval. 404.4I8.1250 
rfcoval@etrxhs.com 
www.concentricsrestaunint$.com 
Om of the Top Ten Vtu’ Restaurants of 2tW7 on 
Atlanta's CitySearch.com. ROOM at TWELVE, a 
modern American steakhouse. is the ultimate hot .spot 
for drinks, steaks, and. sushi. Amonf; its accolades. 
ROOM received a 3‘Star reW^ni' by both the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution and. Atlanta's Crcarivc Loafing. 
who stated ROOM is "the petfect modern hotel 
restaurant. " ROO.M is known for ingredient-driven 
cuisine, and is located in one of Atlanta 's hippest 
boutique hotels. 


South Cit>' Kitchen Midtown lefc 

1 144 Crescent Avenue. Atlanta. GA 30309 
Dean Dupuis. 404.873.7358 
southcitykiichen@liOhgroup.cotn 
WWW. nflhgroup.com 

Southern smiles attd sophisticated tastes come 
together at the Midtown and Vinings locatiom 


Concentrics Restaurants 
PROUDLY PROMOTES and SUPPORTS 
Georgia Organics and the use of 
local, sustainable and organic 
produce and ingrediertts at our restaurants. 


concentric/ 

resttUTants 

coofeoumrettdurant^ofn 


STATS tIHI 


of .South City Kitchen, a hotspot that has earned 
pojwlui cmd critical acclaim since 1 993 for 
merging traditional, regional ingredients with 
amtemporary style. The sophisticated atmosphere 
conveys the energy of a big city with the warmth of a 
neighborluiod soul food kitchen. 

STATS ^ 

300 Marietta Street NW. .Atlanta. GA 30313 
Shircen Herrington. 404.8S5.1472 
sherringion^/'ctrxhs.com 
w-ww.5iatsatl.coni 

STA TS is an upscale sports restaurant servuqf classic 
American cuisine featuring loi-al produce wherever 
pos.siblc. Boasting sertom food and serious sporLs, 
STATS, the biggest and bu.ue.^t sports bar in Atlanta, 
introduced dte city to a premium food-focused, 
sports-centered. draught-direct eatery with a high- 
energy vibe. STATS has bcciime the go-to hang out 
and event .space for speurts lovers and the top sports 
franchises in the city. STATS senvs lunch and dinner 
seven days a week. 

Sweet Auburn Bread Company iSCr 

234 Auburn Avenue NE. .Atlanta. GA 30303 
Sonya Jones, 404.22 1.1157 
«»t(ti^swcetauhumbrcad.com 
w-w\v..sv. ectaubumbread .com 
Small bakery specializing in Soutbern-mpired 
des.serts and breads baked with local, seasomti. and 
stimetimes organic produce. 



GEORGIA 

ORGANICS 


Visit us pnline at 
www.georgiaorganlcs.org 


"All carrots are not created equal. 
Some of them are actually more nutri- 
tious than others. How the animals 
were raised has not Just a bearing on 
their health, but on your health.' 

Michael Pollan, author of Omnivore's 
Dilemma and In Defense of Food 
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wwv^'^Untaioc«ifood-org. 


MM. 


r FAITH, FARMS, & FOODS 

^ -TS'^vj . .. -TJ '-. 

The faith community is an impofiant piece of the.uthan agriculture movement. As landowneiSt churches 
are developing minisiiy ^rd<^ that serve a dual purpose: ivoWde harvests to food pantry prc4raim» as 
as hosting community gadeiung space for the congr^BtioD and sufTomtdiiig ncighbothood. Churdies 
are proving convenient iocattons for fanners* Community Supported Agneuiture (CSA> drop points, end 
(Tvv. . are mf^atiir^ sustainable agriculture into their envlronmeniai stewardship missions. 


^ On their first day back at school. C^cade Eleipentaiy's students are pidnng (omatoes. UriNui agiicuiture 
pre^rams like ^ third grade’s garden are blowing throughout the city, delivering, tsn^e, and tasty 
rewards. Sample these progtams, each examples of how sustainable, o^^aidc food production is crewing 
up in sustainability plans Rvdic funir£ Visit www.gieorgiaorganics.ovgto learn how you can involved, 
»: or, if you live in Atlanta, check out the Atlaiua Local Food Initiative’s plan for sustainable local food at 
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QilOSclborneUtne 
Chanahoocbcc Hili Counoy. OA 30268 
Hilary While, 770.463.6040 
tnlb^thC'hil.com 
vb'ww.thc^il.com 

The HU featurta a seasoned, classic Amerkon 
menu created by executive chejicwner Hilary 
White: A variety of t^petizers, gattrmei pkzas. 
e^'es.fQFm-,frvsh vegetaNes. and desserts 
tiretyffered. with many ingredients coming 
frim SeretUfe Farms. Reservations 

accepted. The HU has a fiiU bar and wine list. 
Located in the heart qfSerenbe. 


■■i TR01S . 

; ♦ ll80Pe8chirecSircci,Ailanta,GA30309 
: Jeremy Ueh&Mnti Hams. 404.815,333? • 
jlicb<?icirxhs.com 
t »-»'w.tTois3.cocn 

Recogntedax one tf the country's Best New 
Restaurants 0/2OO7 6>' Esquire mogazme. a 
v mewifter ofComk Nasi Traveler’s "//or iis/.’* 
t and afour-^sfar rec^enf /mm the AiUaOa 
Journal Constitution, TROIS is a culinary 
J sanduaryfeatttring/lavorfiU. modern French 
cuisine. We are committed to the U.xe of local 
organic products, consistent with our 
phUos^jhy of serving high quality Frvnch- 
~ 4 inspinxifixtd. Purchasingfirm punvyvrs that 

. ''1 have sustainable c^MTation.i is cf the utmost 

/mporrrinre. 


become an active ^art 
pfthe sqtHtiioni^^^* 


'irtn and Liz Young kmm ihai niUin^ anrnial.s in u 
sustAihabte'and huinar^ way' takes tiinc, patienci;. uml 
heal t Ocoi^ia’sMhall'SCAle. pusiuird inoai and gr:u»fed 
dnt^' prodnceiN embrace, the' daily ritual required lo 
give their (i^estnek the best life possible-wiili itrae 
off fw \*»aifions ix holidays. The resoUing meat and 
dairy products tajuc bcirer. and are better for yoiL . 


I’WO urban licks n£ 

820 Ralph McGill Boulevard ME Suite B 
Ailfinta, GA 30306 

Chef Cameron Thompson. 404.52Z4622 
agundcrs«i@ctixhs.fom *'■* 
wvvw.twourbanlivks.com 
TWO is committed to using local and 
sustainable products whenever uc can. Jt not 
only provides its with the freshest infpvdients. 
'hat lowers our carbon footprint and allows our 
local economy to frouri.tk TWO also utilises 
aurowit "urban garden" that provides us with 
tomatoes. chUi peppers, and herbs that we use 
in our everyday cooking. 


The ciiics. f»gs, ofid chu'ketis' at Nature s Hannony 
Fdrtn are nti.seil.on.f^suirc xclit!Te they can express 
llteir ttaturaU ftarticteristics. ■ 


Ttih sa)i«, ‘‘Gcoi'gie CJr^ruv's'is a oxviiientum- builder tlui 
keeps pa>ple involved ami active kj a«lVtineeHri*es vie care 
iibouil" , ■ • . 
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1782 Cheshire Ohtige J^ood. Aibnta^ CA 30334 5 *^?. n': 

404'^7>9055 

gm^«n>Qd6regnn. ‘ • • ' • ^ "*■■ 

.' wwv.w< 

Woo^nf 

inftveiK^tl ingft^icM>JiKNSed^orihi^i C^Ittwnux\-^i-’: 
tHiubte. The memt ciHtttgesidatlv. at»d feannex'j^h 
pqgamc tngredtents setovedfrimlocxtlfyrmei-s. ■ 
Acchmi^hyJai^d andtittttonatfnYss. mehniing . 

K<>od & Wme Goumet. am/ Wine 


• .nvo: 7.‘'^ 


Spectator. 




World ftace Cad A(laat» 




; b»fi>@W<ffldPcaceCftfcAtIanta.^^^^^^ . .’:v'- 

.‘‘* Tke'^iiinefthe WMd Piioc^e Cafe.is'ioxerve .': ■• 

: ' • 'tnarauna <wtrf tasmfHi vegeiiirttui yb«/:t>» apctK'qfu/. - , - 'C^ 

Hww, OHdg^io^fsenvinymnemilMUsnifki'ifve ■■ -y* ■ 
..\Y^-^^-i>^ <lfdK.Bttti(lhbn))rinaptesi>fhrving.kitvii*^isand 
: rcspeciforofftivingbeitt}^. The ca^ uites naiutaf-^h': ■ ■ . 

‘'''/oodimHhtctf attdoi^nte, litcaify grown protAtcc . • 

whenever possthle. W^ea/»o.wrveo v s-V... 
variety pf specwiiyotgatMC teai " - 

'B^CodnaAitftilf^d -; . <> 


jor the Semthe. fati/uto^ prepared -. . , 

fotnly made from faiaUvgnfHvt: organtc^tfid.- 9b. 
h(»t coaktng clttitsAr and tastings tha cehhrate /Ae . . ■ 
provtrtceoffoodfivmouratva. ^ ^ 

Rarrv's Farmers Market (A^harrtta) ' -imSi;-' 

•T i 80 Upper Hembree Road . • ’ 

• R(»\»-dl.GA 30076. 

7ro.6M.63ro: ;. ■,. 

M.'>^AV.SVhQii^Oodb-<^ 

9e strive to obtain products frtm locai and regiwiat 
supplters M offer the highest qmUty. leatl processed. 
tttostjhnxnfiih naturally preserved/oods. Kiridwide.: 
^’estqtport organic and susiavuddefiirmtng.becatise ;iM 
The/utunofour.fooddqwadsonit. 

JackVIla^vest- ;, ; ■; 

; Connies Popr, 404.-55^5322 

iii^iikshaiVcstcwn .- 


Alonhownedaitd i^ratvd Jack'k Harvest/raiin 


orgMichai^JinKiugmtfyprtjkpvddnd^fekfy 

:v.!'i-JKif r05l>N.Hi^l6aMAv.:inK.Adaino,qA .10306. .,;5;§?j5', /TOW»c.fpiinrnonotfi,(^J^«v>6witf«^ 


:AUwBiny.800.SII04674 




ci*aomcnnaistaiKe<^fl)eltocuc»na.c^.i.:^2j5;^,.,,.,..^^.,,. s, - 
L . wiK‘w.be]Iacucuu^<c(W > •. '-s..^. '"i — 

'BeUaCueina IS an awani-wtnnn^arttsanai producer. 
(fftiidian’htsptrvd/itodamigijts. ChefOwncr Aimu ... :.;: 
Barrv Creates die recipes, winch <av made hvhtindm -:• 
■^^^zy'y^Atlanioan<lsohimspeciaifv.shaps.andetikesfoivm- -...^ 
• the tVgtntO'fiighkmdshnppingdisirKi.- • : 


FKhU!xtHf«, t^pseniiat mtriefits. U^A cv^j^-, - 

- 100% organic.- Jitck^.ffarve^-beeOHsejfiMa'bohy has- 
go^ixai^'. t. 



KChooolit ' 


3 !2<' fchrobeih Sireeu Aflama. CA 30307 
KnstirkHard, 404437 8585 
kctiocolat<^4;cbocoiiU:Cimt 

WWW.ICChpcol0tCOm-' ' • V-.'VN-tc55^V<-iJfr^^|.TiV^^ 



n dsM4fartsdrt0a9fr>^(if^ 

.. ««nplfW: {iitifto ot-^4>w.C5AiRt-09ram 


:Ofoanfc4ttf fmft0-o«s -fesii-ww.iwd - ' '' 
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a/fan/a H 

FlJtTON (CONTINUEO). - : 


Little's Grill Cabba^eton n Market wAi- 
198 Carroll Street. Atlanta, GA 303 12 
Lisa Hanson, 404.221.9186 
cabbageto^\'n@bcilsoath.nc( 

Located in the heart of Cabbagetown. the marker 
fitatures produce from local farmers alottg with br^i 
cheese, eggs, and flowerx. Prepared foods avadahle 
at the lunch counter. hKluding hamhurger.s made with 
liKulty raised, graxifed beef. 

Return to Lden 

2335 Cheshire Bridge Road. Atlanta. OA 30324 

Jodi Wittenberg. 404.320.3336 

jodt^retum2edcn.coin 

w'W'v.-.rcnim2cdcn.cont 

Your neighborhood organic tnarket. offers an 

abundance of Tocalfy grown produce, glutenfrve 

foods, vegetarian and vegan groceries, viiaminy 

herbs. heaUh/heauty needs, natural cleaning sttpplies, 

pet products, grab 'n go meals, and more. 


.Star Ptiivisioiu ub 
i 198 Hotvell Mill Road, Atlanta, GA 303 18 
.Anne OxMtrano. 404 J65.0410 
aquatranofu.eatoiitoflen.nel 
wtt’w.staiprbsiMons.com 
A shop iffering specialty provisions tnehtding a 
selvctibn of Southern cheeses and eggs from our 
chickens. IVe sell organic local hone)', house-cured 
charcuicrie handcrafted Jrvm local pigs, and bakery 
items using grains frxmi Lindley Mills in (Jrahom. SC. 


GEORGIA - - 
ORGANICS 

Support Ceortria's su$tainable farming 
commonly by Iwcoming a member of 
Georgia Organics today at 
wwwigeorgiaorganics.org/joirt. 



aesTAUSANT eucESE a 

HOLEMAN AND FINCH PUBLtC HOUSE 


art to onnouna ih«of>emrgof 


EACH DAY YOU WILL FIND A SELECTION OF 
ArnSAN. ALL NATURAL BREADS. 


ESUOV BACUBiTES AND FICELLES 
CROISSANTS 1 SWEET PASTRIES I HOUSE MADE 
BAGELS > ClABATTA i MULTIORAIN BOULES 
WHOLE WHEAT LOAVES AKp MUCH. MUCK MORE 


OPEN DAILY 7-S SUNDAYS 7-3 
ALSO LOCATED IN THE ARAMORE 
•l04'35D-8«77 
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?aS?5>5®3S»f^ 




M^/lin>tMiultmdmtwralfy‘j?r93erveii/ooi£iK ■ . 
t^fortiiwnh!. u« i'uppm't arffmte a»d smttilnattle :■■. 
ti}iynmgbec<ntstfiheJumt<^Our,fi)C<l€kiKfidsoniti 


TbC'COOlC^ WsrehOttSC •‘WWp. ■ • mjM /tuy*frjumfiu.nutiuu*i^'jMVJivrwMjuvu»K .-•^.'l^^••.s^ 

' MMtow* H^oHtiwnk\ Wii‘uppKfrlar^tca»dsmtalnabie . : 

>■;- 549-1 AmstcrdfunAstnueNE, Atlanta, <rA. ^0306 . ti}iynmgbecaustfiheJumt<^our,fi)C<l€kiKfidsoniti:^^- 

Bn^kiMvtn >rOv^ 'oC>,? 'dmmtrr ''''\' 

4062 PcttChHec Ro4d, Atlanta OA303I9 ' ^ >" 

'' W9499945 . •' ‘ -- 

MaiyMoore "^C- Bwatifnl Bofcenrfaa Farm* •« ' 

" maiv@coQks^\it|rchotts« com - 21 U«ter Road. tiiwte&cc\'iUe> OA 30044 ^ 

wwwxQ(4kSW«trcbousc.com V ^ JcanmeVAighlson, T70 309 1232 ’’ ^ 

• TheCookiilimfhme^uAHama^fmmteriiou - jcaiwiclall<iilb<mt»il.com^;^ -V • - 




store and coiAtngseiuiot. yvt/k owr N.OOOctibnar}’ 
'^^7x^^^S:tookand 600 dasifs per war. ^alBetJ tn.AlItmta ^.i 

2004'-2W/7. ffuAibut/ajicutiwrvnsourcvMrtih : '■•**^ 
r.ivr4r<??v:.vn. three tocmtoro: Ml^towu Smokhaven. artdDecanir. ■ ■■ -. 

The Local Fannefaikd ?.: av.-tv* . - 
4 r ' 1 l98Km«dl MiU Road. Atlanta. 6A 303(8 
JudtthWnfrey 404 4238639 
lovmloveftnni^gmail com '' 

' •■ www,ktvci8Jovcfan».eom'~\c.'i^/?‘:;$?<*^^^^^ 

' The twetF(ieiMamiKt)pen'te*ir‘rounJPturubtv . .. — . • 
i;?^>-' ihruu^ Sanotkffi AH produce taxi pvits are seasonal 

ofxl grovm}^' iome i^Adantas beit bx'ui OiHi.'--. 
o^stfrtirjSrrwm. (or fiiriuier^vned and operated! 'j-ii. 

VI»EliwFmkPMt* ^ 

X'"' \ 1750CH<rtreUMillRc»dNW,Allmtt,eA30318 ' 
Elr$a<3an»Wno,'404.605.0668 • 

wiyv?.viaclisai«Mt.y- ;• •• ^ ' , 

-v;Z^^)ecuIry cheeioes. (p^O'Vtrgm <dive Otis. Jresh pasta. . 
iv.rri* . • and twiott made from load orf^antc flour and free' ;'^ 

-t-‘~;.'/'-' ' - rartpm^n. hiaddttumtotitestore. weahosteU 

T-:i:’:>^-^'^'y^'^f(hePtpichPteR<)<pIFamers!darU^^^^ 

"i cvsitmerscmpwchusx^mKxhtnn ThmdtQfs, and 
U'sSvi^yiyi^x^nneUismmSan^ •■.•v.Y^-fvxLv'‘-sv 

^ BocWiCTd ' ■' -''-•J', 

^^'^v\V:iv.v >' ' 77. W. Paces Fcn>‘ R(mdt Atlanta, OA 30305 ^ : 

&|tS^K,404JM.4IOO 

650Poi>cedcLconAv'enncNE, Atlanta. OA30308 ■••.i«;s 
' 404 853 1681 ^ 

'’• ' • . — 

^^•j;i^^v-:>:;.- 5930 Roswell Road. Altanift. CiA 30328 , ^ •y.v.T'ii^S^^v 

404^36.0810 » * 

■ 'ww'v.whotefbods.eoitt 


Fruit CMui berries that should beptodacin^ ^veil in 
otmtHer 2009. 


iln OHIwowl Farms ^ 

, . 4000 Bnishy Fori; l^oad, Loganviire.QA 30052 s'.-* 

-< IXiug Dillard 404965.3683 ^ 
gcoigmprodflce(nuliltwcKKlG^ 

.i:.-.',. -- . www'.dilfwoodlnnis.cnm -i.'^'.s * ■ - 

;;r ; •: DUluM)Od Form isorUtdid lOiudittnHi.orftaide ■ 

rsikiv . . : ' (eriificatioh. While eherrdcat-fiee.y^ do wt.yet.hare. ~ 

easpna/ caitfteatum, burproddoe onfy'naturolfygnnvft^/ts • '•>s"'.!<r- 

^ and i^'tahle^. \>^>'' -v- -s '•^ 

-S P 

■ . . ';^:v 

Okit D«k» Pim .- - ' 

0318 “ 4020 Wcstlwok Road, Suvkanee, OA30024 •'V 

Sharon Strube 770 945 8003 > 

«kiedokM£usn@batinMl;coro ' 

- " v' •. • www.localhiB%t»t.oi^forms/M6l)8 

ipo.%fa.. ..'. Small. ^ualJO'/brju ^nKudisiug inpotofiMfs. ■ 

'five- ;'^»:' fowoiotfa. b/ueberrtes, btQrleauvs. andfnore. iffe 

til > mari(ef May through Attffor at the Saturday Suwame ..•' 1 :^-^ 

•w . .^... Farmers Market.. ifegiKfwtpir veggies wdb a mde. : . 

Pbocsix Gardeos, LLC ^ ^ '■'•■-%''■■ 

•^^c-r.*.: llSOHiram DavislUjad<Uwicnwille^GA30045- 

Brennan & Gwendolyn Vt^ashvt^on, 770.513.1563 . - 
•' • s-;.'.'-~^ . .infti^phoenixgardcnsjwt . >%.:■. 

" . 

^3^08 - f*^toau.x OanleHs k a Nontraltv sustainable grower '• 

efhetrhom tomatoes: peppers, specialty utehns. si,x^<>': 3 iVi;- 
■''.y^:i^^:..:ctiatmbers. (mkms.otd other cn^./ndiejall, we. . ■. 4 :^^.'-: 

Carry all r^pe-t 0 / winter crops such as colfards. bale. • - •■ vij 


^ strive ut (duafn pmductsjhom lot. 
^ttP/diersto <j^«r/Ae quaJay. 
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GWtNNETT (CONTINUED) 


Lawrcnceville Farmcnt Market r* ' 

On the Square, Lowienccs illc. GA 30046 
Brennan V^’Khington. 678.318.4092 
bw#shmgtnn^'^oiich.sloncbomcs.w>tn 
Opvn every Saturday from summer scdstice thr&ugh 
fill! equhtax. Ham until noon. ()n the Square acn>M 
fixym the courlhtntse. 


Whole Foods Market (Dulnth) 

5945 .State Bridge Road, Duluth. G A 30097 

678.514.2400 

w'\uv.vvholerood!i.com 

U'e xin\e to ohtain products fivm local and regional 
suppliers to ojfer the highest quality, least process&f. 
most jiavorfiti and naturally preserved foods. 
Worldwide, hv support organic and .xustaiftaMe 
farming lutcause the fiture of our food depends on it. 


Suwanec Fanners’ Market 

373 Highway 23, Suwanec, OA .^0024 

Amy Dobcft>-. 770.945.8996 335 

adohcrty(^suwanec.com 

w*w\v.suw'anec.com 

Our farmers provide pesh. locally gTt>wn prodtKv, 
herbs, honey, plants, bread, and meat. The market i.% 
open May. through (>cto6er,<»» Haturda^' mornings, 
fwm Ham imtU noon, culminating vHth the .IfuMvtOiV 
Day Festival. Located in Town Center Pork across 
pxtm City Hall. - • . 


{/Thai Fine Organic Cuisine & Wine Bar 

4880 Lawreoccville Highnuy Suite 14-16 

Tucker, GA 30084 

Pithya Kongthavom, 770.491.9948 

piihya@1clhai.com 

wsvw.lclhai.ccMn 

L 'Thai is commiacd to serving authentic Thai pmd 
prepared with the pnest ingredients, spievs. and 
herbs. We belietv each morsel of food impacts w7w 
we are and how xve pnycess our thtmgha. Inner peace 
is likely when the bo^’ is ftroperly nurtured. 


The Bicu House Caf6 * 

108 Ccmctcty Street, Noreross, GA 30071 
MaurcctiAdanw. 770.209.0016 
adams55@comcasteom 
www.bleuhous'ecafe.ctwn 

Wc are a small cafi that serves sandwiches, salads. . 
and soups. Wc hani been incorporating otf^nic Hems 
into our memt. and have talked to some local farmers 
about heciming .\upplicrs. Wc plan to start a market 
that offers local ptxiduce. meats, and cheeses in 
spring-summer 2009. 


HENRY 


Garden of Eatin* of Henry County 

950 Faglw Landing Parksvay #316 

Stockbfidgc.OA 30281 ' , 

Tracy Everitt & Adrian Moore, 678 J 75.9891 

gardenoteatinatl@gmail.c()m 

Reduce fossil fuel u.se byjoimng our form 's Eat Local 

members. Henry County-gtvwn veggies and fresh 

het'hsi often harvested the same day from our farm in 

McDonough, are mailable throiigh CSA pill and half 

shares for pick-up'delivery in May-October 2009. 

Email foT^ details and membership options. 

/tXtu W 

Green Acres Naturally Crown Farms, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2686 . Stixkbridgc, GA 3028 1 
Jennifer Brooks, 4 O 4.6803394 
jibtook l@bclisduth.net ••■r,' 

Green Acres Niiiuralfy Grown Faravi. hw. is a 
teaching, dcmonsirulton. and research farm which 
provides .xiudents ami community exposure to basic 
forming, gardening, horticultural. OTK/c»fWrv«//ow 
practices. Our prothicts inchide,fhdts. vegetables, 
nuts, herbs, native plants, and specfaltv crops. 

NEWTON - ■ 


Ci^stal Organic Farm ... . 

425 N . Johnson Street, Newborn, G A 30056 

Nicolas Donck, 770.784.6571 

{nadnic@TOihd^)ring.com 

Crystal (Trganir Farm h a JS-\ear old Certified 

t^gank farm located one hour east of Atlanta. We 

grow jfruits.fibxvers, and vegetables year-round in 




lii-tMi |J»»I 


> •'iXiiion (I 


hig^ wmet^ OurmissuM isHfbtta suc^Sf^^rjn^^ 
cieiPtfoott ^ t 

BetddeB^ra '‘^"'r*'' .:• -• 

915 UkeStonfeUa Drive. 0\foni.CA 300^^ 
.-Br^^Bal»,4W.4^4333 

.www.oi:^eneJoc«l]ygrownnct '• 

^ art itsfftolifi^diftticated to quality. 
great pgss^^ hfPNy'het!$ (hot we ct^> sharing 
r^seiy chance we ctnCtime grow yviih us as wt ■.:^ 

t:<»ttimiefo.^ltda^itrongsmlalnabie<:^>mu^ 


“\?our !bed^^ frorH the; 

;h6^ \^ihe whole^foiW ;eh rtn .that- 

the s^tf) the healib ot ih » p<»nt$ 
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'«ANKl! 


*5$ 

JACKSON 


POLK 


. 8 *B»oy.' 


PAULDING 

L ♦.«- 


HARAL60N 


WILKES 


.LINCOLN 


74 P*!? 

CARROLL I 
«■ 71* 


/ \ 4H24 

MORGAN \GREeNF- 




fil* 

COWETA. 


wWAnREN 


89« 

1 HEARD 


JASPER 


HANCOCK 

Mrt 


«7* 

TROUP 


SaLOWiN 


MONROP.l X)NES 


UPSON 


77* ^ 

«V HARRIS 


TAteOT 


.MUSCOG&f 


# Fami« 

• Fwmcrs* Markets 


RcMauranu, - 
& Dushjrcsscs 






75« 


Fartiicrs* Markets 




45 


Farms 

^ • pap:#- 

-124 10 Signs Ganlcn&GoumVel 49 
55 Black Farms 51 

. 56 Bown’s Bunks 4S 

;..57 CamosiopFanh • ‘ 52 

58 CariipnKamw 54 

59 Ccdttf Grove Fartn 52 

60 Cook Pumilv' Farm ■ . 49 

61 Coiawy OanJeos 

Farm & Nunwv 

62 Ct^lge^HAprr Fann 
65 D&AFafW ... ... 

64 Deerwood Farm ' 

65 Denwn Flwer Farm. inc. 

66 Ooe CrMk Farm 
.67 Fcaiherwisc Farms 

68 FiarM-oods Farm 

69 Fort Creek Fmoi 
76 Full Moon Farms 


7 1 Gannon Fawilj' Far 
• 72 GfocflleafFarms 

75 Hannon>' Mill Farm 

74 Mfvlgc Kanch, LIX 
75,. Ho«ybe4w Farm 

76 J&JFamr 

77 j«Mty-Jack Sun Farm 

75 Leaning TrteTamv - ; 

79 LeeFATOK/ ” ' • 

• EpicttrisiK Products 
$6 McMuikin Famil> Farm 
81' Moore Farms 
82 Nature's Hannonjr Farm 
85 OfTw's lalwOwnec Garden. Inc. 

84 Kodland FamM 

85 Roots Farm . • 

86 Shady Brook Farm. LLC 

87 Sim's Garden Patch 

88 link's Crassred Beef , ^ 

89 Ups & Dirwns Kami 

90 VoribesiFann '••.W-' 

91 Whippoorwill Holkw . 

Orgarric FarM - - 

92 WWk Rock Famr 
95 Woodland Ctafdcn.< 


36 Athens Farmcni Market 
J7- City MarteFon the Green 
3S Coiner Farmers' Market . 

39 Cotton Mill Farmer^ Markirt 
40 . Daikis Farmm Market 

4 1 Hatl County Farmers Market 

42 Hartwill Famws Market 
•»..';43. Market on Broadway 

44 Market on the Square 
4$ Oconee Farmers Market . 

• 46 SpartaTlancock 

Cooperative hiariccr 

47 StejiIiensrxHjnQ Farmers Market 

48 .VrAshington Farmers Market 

RcstauranlN 
& Businesses 

. 102 Country Life Vfcgciariarr Cafe- 
'. '86 Daily Groceries Co-Op 

87 I jrth t‘ai« • Athens 

88 . liarth Fare - Augusta . . 

80 FariJT2S5 . 

90 FhtATeti 

98 ' La Maison on Telfair 

9) Health Foods 

99 Wolf Creek .Soaps 
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« ■-.‘vi'.iv '.> » 


Ntisikd TAro the nilling hills of die PicUnioni.. you 11 find a ihnvtng local food scene- j uyj^! 
^*^'''' focusedonbuUdmg local ecoitomies and nirsil-intMUi connections. Use ihis section to ' 


|] food sc^': 


.find sostamable and otganic fiinns iii.ibe Piedmont, the farmers' marteu rhey seU 

- and the reslAUfBiits and. businesses that feature their {voducis. Ltstiiigs are organized. 

■••'■"■■- ^' ■ ' -• • ' • ■• -' 


'V'U*-'"- *mn lIK lV5i«M*»on*» AiKj. utj»mw»»uai *n«* iv«\ut.v tin.,, 

r^.ius.-t' :.■-.' by couniy..with special symbols for die products and services available at eacllfiotrm. 






J. t'v' ^b-aa^diFMA. ^ ^ 

310SVinevi)leAv'emie,MacanV(iA.1l204 •. 

Aflalwl ^unoui^iam, 478.r742.0624 -£^11;'.^^- • . 

- w>vw.miashe«Uhrood.c<Kn \ • • .-i- :■<• •’■'">•■: - 

' Wi’sirnv to educate people ift good eaiiHg.hfkju,. . 

•-- Ahtigvltftpfvvuiii^kHawla^eaNemdJhetiUIy •^-.k,.,, 


537ad Fp»r Notch Road£WhH«tai^'^ 
Lany.dt Coimna.datmo^^7i^^ ' , . 

ga«m<mraRuh^fiinn@csUi1ink.^ 
.www-.loealharvcat.«g?fimi^M 7 Sl 3 ■•-'*- 

focfljifd a^j^twKi^v owefcoiir. 

JHf hwejht^lii^iik.tmscadtifes,;i(vpfi^^^ 
ptcB% ^kx. «t(wo*wigi^^7!inw^e,.^e^ 
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I'urmcti A (irtmtrn, u-tfftfiffnaO 

Hodge Ranch. LLC S 

3267 Tym Carroliton Road. Carrollton, GA 301 1 7 

Bill & Di Hodge. 770.854.5614 

bil!@bodgeraT>ch.coin 

www.hodgeranch .com 

Hod^e Ranch is a susiainahle HvestfKk operation 
producing farage-finishcilbe^. breeding, stock, frasen 
embryos and bovine semen, pastured eggs, and meal 
goats 


f-untHTv' \{ari4‘t\ 

Cotton Mill Farmers' Market 

DowTitowTi on Bradley Street, Carrollton. GA 30117 

Janet Holbrook. 770.258.8865 

co1toiunillfm@yahoo.com 

^vww.cottonmillfarmersmarkct.o^ 

All localiy grown vegetables, fruit, eggs, hottey. 
plants, flowers, pasture^raised meats. Also cheese, 
homemade bre^ and pastries, coffee, goat milk soap, 
crafts, and art. Open Satutxiays late April through 
October, Sam until noon, rain or .shine. 


Itirmcrs A firim’m 
Full Moon Farms 

1 095 Spring Valley Road. Athens. GA 30605 
Jason Mann. 706.247.2100 
in ro@ fill lmooncoop.org 
w'>\'u’.fuUmooncoop.org 

FuU Moon Farms is a biodynamic education and 
research farm that, with its sister restaurant. Farm 
255. provides the citizens of .Athens with local food 
andadture. 


S«a Jl 


Woodland Cardens 

1355 Athens Road, W'interville. GA 30683 
Celia Barss, 706.227.1944 
rann@woodiandgardcns.org 
w'W'W'.woodlandgardens.oig 
IVe farm year-round on 5 acres and in unhealed 
hoophouses and heated greenhouses. We sell at 
the Momingside Farmers ' Market in Atlanta, to 
restaurants in Atlanta and Athens, and through our 
subscripUon box program in Athens. 

!\iCSI 


i ortucr^' ^^etlkt^s 

.Athens Farmers Market 

Bishop Park at 705 Sunset Drive, .Athens, GA 30601 
Jay Payne, 706.759.3710 
jay.p.iync@athcnsfanneTsmarkeLnet 
w’U’w.aihcn.sfarmcrsmarkci.nct 
SustainoNe, organic, and Certified Naturally Grown 
vegetables, flowers, herbs, grits, eggs, and more. 
Open every .^turdayfrom Mm- to November. Ram 
until ntton. 

Daily Croceiies CcKop 

523 Prince Avenue, Athens. GA .3060 1 

Walter Swanson. 706.548.1732 

dai lygrocericscoop@gmai i.eom 

w'ww.dailygroccries.ofg 

Cktily Cntceries Co-op is open to the public and 
serves as a membership-based food cix>penitiv€. The 
Co-op has been in Athens for fourteen years and is 
committed to offering as many organically grown, 
minimally packaged products as possible. 

Earth Fare 

1689 S. Lumpkin Street, .Athens, GA 30606 
Michael Perkirts, 706.227.1717 
alhcns300@eanhfare.com 
ww w.earthfare.com 

Earth Fare's roots go Ixick to 1975 as the first 
natural food store in Asheville, NC. Today Earth 
Fare continues as a multi-store operation, providing 
quality natural and organic promts, top-notch 
customer service, and a quality M ont environment. 

Farm 255 

255 W. Washington Street. Athens, GA 30601 
706.549.4660 
i nfo@ fann25 S.com 
WWW . farm255 .com 

Farm 25S is a downtown .Athens restaurant serving 
load, seasonal, and .su.stainahlefof>d. We also run 
FuU Moon Farms, a 5-acre organic^iodynamicjdrm 
here in town. Bt* supplement our harvests with those 
of other local and sustainable growers in the region. 
We .serve pasture-raised cow. pig, and chicken and 
raise all our own meat. Our menu changes iRiity to 
reflect our harvests. We are also a full bar ami music 
vvmte with ourdmw dining. Dig in. 






: 'Wv* A TV« v.-.-u 

1653 S. Lnnqikin Street • 
Alll«B.:OA30«»,.«,c(£ti^^^^^ 
HugbActiesof>» 706J^.73W ? .:v^; v 
..Vv ' Sandl O res tau rantg^MlxoPt ."v.Lv 

www.fivemiW,coin . ^ 
f.i- ■ Tbrir a/i/i/emrairniw/Atf 

V;- tkhdcs big: <jiheoififOiiS 4 seats, ffvot 

ciMks.ff<eat;wimMi\^persoi^ptace :^^ 
H'hovfikk/ismattewithMpnttmse, 

: /MMpyr or cifeumkOML Thr creative mem 
' dtangexuOsdm^io match the harvest. 




<* 










363 rwiys Feiiy, Ro«d.-'i-^'^t:J§r 5 V^ 
. 70^238, 3W1 , . 


. 70&2S8,3042 . 

-AOgusn310@e«^fitte.ooni 
www.6ertbtee.coin 

EarHiFareiraoti. go bactto 1975 as ihe. ] .> 
first milled Jbod Sleiv in A^tevUJe.NC. . . - Vr? 
Tothy Bank Fan coraimes as q multi- .- . .... 

store t^iiivtion. provbibfgqtioiity natural 
imi organic jproihtcis, iop-tmcJt a^oner. 
service, (mdaqtteUiiyv^ environmeta^ 


Farmers^.^: uiwweis 


Covfltry Gcrdew Fstp •Hdl'^iWiy 


.^c. 

3723 Lower Fayctlevttle 
NewMh, GA30265 
i^CitimU)6|»^ 
inikeo@coiiaiiygA!de«tttem.^^ . 
www!coontiygwite4item.c»m 
ComebvytfirettfiMourfitntiiii NeiiiM^.. 
jfkg^ pastured pOtd&ii^gs,gras^^ 


Wost po^enul roiins oFttontei ex^s^t, fionurt^ is 
airti^-6irte tb^ ^igs gtebi pJ^ui^aiad td .ibeHabl;^ " 




bet^-.prodme, co^/tam/rs. aitd seit 


tfrffailcfMuisers.OuT wiI)siiie.hasitt . 
coa^etenM of aarf^fep^rctt and- 
soecM events ititoa^^vear. 


wette events mougft the year. 
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Farmers <1 Cfimm 

Flatwoods Farm ^ 

2539 Col. Dixon Road. Elberion, GA 30635 

Tim Hcil. 706.283.6270 

f1atvs'Dodsfann(a‘bcllsouth.nei 

wwxv. flat\v'oods farni .com 

fVe are an orjianic farm specializing in Iteirloom 

organic- proditce. have our oven greenhouse and 

also sell organic seedlings for all seasons. Please see 

our websiie for a more complete description of our 

operation. 


Nature's Ifarmony Farm tofc 

1978 Bakers Feny Road, Elbertofi, GA 30635 

Tim Young, 770.842.8983 

tim@naturesliannonyfarTn.com 

%-w-w.naturcshannonyf^m.com 

Nature i Harmony is a pasfure'based. .sustainable 

family farm where animals are treated with hre 

atul respect and are free to naturally express their 

characteristics. We ojfer grassfed beef pastured 

poultry and eggs, free-foraging pork, and heritage 

turkeys.^ 

!r'<c»:oi 


bannets & iirtfkets 
Boann's Banks 

3 1 0 Woody Road. Royston. GA 30662 

Eric it Christina Wagoner. 706.248. 1 860 

fann@boannsbanks.com 

wxvxv.boannsbanks.com 

Certified Naturally Grown farm specializing in 

growing heirloom artd open-pollinated Kegetahles 

tml herbs. Eggs from day-range poultry. We practice 

sustainable agrietdture. which results infiwd as 

nature intended: fresh, full of nutrients, and prodtKed 

without Ihwm. 

\ • 


"Food and nourishment are right at 
the point where human rights and the 
environment intersect." 







Oeorgio's Fair Trade, Organic Coffee Comparty 


orapmc 
fair, trade 

TOW' L\ 


Toll-Free; (888) 532-4728 | www.cafecampeslno.com 
Roasted4oOrder in Americus, Georgia 
SPXING ST • AMCeiCUS. <3£0«GIA * 3 1 709 




I 

I 



i 
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HART 

FarH*iT\ S (7«rtivrv - 

McMuilan FaniiK Farm 

199 Welcome Road. Hamwll, GA 30643 

Michael McMuilsti, 706.9i(H.8008 

m.mcmullan1 ((^gmaitcom 

www.mcaiullanfarm.ccKii 

iVe are ajyih’^entraiion/amily/arm. Kearv 

Certified Naturally (Srami. Titc farm urtm's food oU 

year, notfau seasomUy. Hi? sell direct from the farm 

dvough our eSA, through Atln'm Locally Grown, am! 

at the WM’ Athen’i Farmers Market. 




Farmers'. Mnrk^ 

Hartwell Fanners Market 

500 E. Howell Street. Hartwell. GA 30643 

RC Davts. 706.436.0332 

Local market for Han and adjoinmg counties. 

fiaturdays starting in hae Aprt! through mid- 

November, Satn utUii atxm. All produce is locally 

grtns’n: no crafts or proces.sed foods. .Members only: 

membenhip is $7.00 peryvar or St.OOpcr Saturday. 

HEARDS 


ffyour choice. Customer references available; svould 
ime to earn your trust. 




lAMAR 

Furntem rf Gnwers 

Greetileaf Farms m 

201 Highway 36 B\*pass, Bamesvilfe. GA 30204 
Greg & Maeda Brown. 678.596.6803 
GrecnIcailO I @aol.com 

are a Certified .Naturally Grown fitrm in 
Barnesvtile. Georgia. Mt*jrW<wr/>nKi'Hceo///i«* 
Decatur Farmers 'iMarkct Wednesday from 4-7pm. 
East Atlanta \fiiage Market on Ttmrsday fitm 4pm- 
dtisk. and Piedmont Green Market on Safurda)> fifom 
9am-lpm. 

Lee Fanns/Epicuristic Products 
1054 McCollum Road, Bamcsvillc, GA 30204 
EHion Shiinley, 770.412.0336 
cpicuhstic^)conicast.Qel 

Gra-ssfed. milk-fed. Southern veal ondwung. tendin', 
dry-aged, gyassfed beef. 


Farmert A Growers 


MADISON 


L'ps A Downs Farm 

388 Ridge Way Road. Franklin, GA 302] 7 

Whit Abel. 256.343.6295 

whitskey^hotm ail.com 

Growing on 3.5 acres: fruit trc&s (persimmons). 

peppers. Roma tomatoes, watermelms. lots of ground 

cherries, sun gold tomatoes. H'e htive a table at the 

East .Itlanta tillage Farmers .Market on Thursdays. 

JACKSON 

Farmer- Jt drawers 

Black Farms iftb 

930 B- U'llscm Road. Ccmtmercc, GA 30.529 

Ward & Gary Black. 706.335.9516 

bfarm?ub>t}tcl.net 

(Offering .ingus-based beef unimais hs>m in 
Jackson Cottniy and raised on pastures with diet 
supplemented by other locally grown feed: no growth 
hormones .inimals deltwrcd 1o appmsed processor 


Fanners A Onneers 

Shady Brook Farm. LLC 

1645 Lem Hdwurds Road, Colbert. GA 30628 

Jermif Chandler. 706.248.3745 

shadybrook/u'Tastmail.ftn 

w-w wjihadybrookshccp.com 

Humane and natural: the best. mild, lender lamb 

available, raised on pasture with shade trees and 

shelter. No hormones or antibiotics ever added to 

filed. Processed under inspeciitm. CutsavailaNc 

.seasonally at www.athens.lncallygnywn.net. andfiom 

the farm by appointment. Whole, splits, and quarters 

sold wholesale to restaurants. 

9 


"A nation that destroys its soils 
deslroys itself.* 

• Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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f ;unn'r\ ' 

Comer Farmers* Market 

Madison Street, Comer, GA 30629 

Karen Newcomb. 706.783.4794 

comcrfanncr$market@gmai1 .com 

Open from Spring Festival until late fall. Located in 

downtown Comer next to Saving Grace restaurant. 

Saturdays Sam until noon. Featuring products gyown 

or hand-crafied by vendors living in the Broad River 

watershed: artisanal bread, honey, herbal soaps, and 

sustainably grown blueberries, vegetables, herbs. 

flowers, and sometimes plants. 

it Hlt'iOU-S'-t 

Wolf Creek Soaps aSb 

74 Wolf Creek Trail, Hull. GA 30646 

Mark Davis, 706.543.9175 

wolfcrceksoaps<§bellsoulh.net 

Our products are for people, plants, and pets. fVe 

offer a variety of soaps and shampoos for people 

and a liquid shampoo for pets. We also offer a plant 

spray that serves as a natural deterrent to insects and 

animals. 


Doe Creek Farm 

1 141 Cleveland Avenue, Buckhead, GA 30625 
W. A. & Rachel Robinson, 706.342.9279 
doecTeek@bellsouth.net 

Third year growing Doe Creek sweet onions, garlic, 
peppers, cucumbers. Indian okra, etc. ftia growing 
business! Selling on Saturdays. April-September, 
at the Harmony Crossing Shopping Center in 
Greensboro. Will have Unpick and on-farm market 
in 2009. 

Set* 


tur/iu;r\’ 

Market on Broadway 

1 000 Block of Broadway, Columbus, GA 3 1 90 1 

Judy Ferrall, 706.957.6256 

www.uptowncolumbu$ga.com 

Located in historic downtown Columbus, this 

Saturdc^ market features sustainable farmers, and is 


open Saturdays. Sam until noon, spring through fall 
growing .seasons. 

Country Life Vegetarian CaK and i££ 
Natural Food Store 

1217 Ebcrhart Avenue. Columbus, GA31906 
Jay Thomas, 706.323.9194 
countTylirc@ucheepines.oig 
Country Ltfe Natural Foods is the first and premier 
wgetarian restaurant in Columbus, Georgia. It 
carries an ample volume of bulk foods and health 
items, serving America with a mail order service for 
all items in stock. A lifestyle counselor is available 
daily to counsel people in health matters. 


t. ». 

Oconee Farmers Market 

26 N. Main Street, Watkinsville, GA 30677 

Debbie Beese 

oconeetm@yahoo.com 

ww’w.oconeefarmeismarket.oTg 

Join us on Saturday mornings fktm 7:S0am~l2:S0pm 

(or later) for fresh and locally grown produce. 

homemade goods, fresh'brewed coffee, and many 

other items. On Main Street at the Eagle Tavern. 


i.n.n- ■ 

Camoston Farm 

114 Sandy Cross Road, Lexington, GA 30648 
Mia & Patrice Camoston, 706.743.8469 
Committed to conservation of natural resources 
and preservation of food traditions, we use organic 
growing principles to grow traditional Southern 
foods, including heirloom vegetables and heritage 
livestock. Willing to grow specifically for communities 
who make a commitment to the farm. 

\S\'9 ^ 

la 

Cedar Grove Farm 

372 Oconee Forest Road, Stephens, GA 30667 

Jay Payne, 706.759.3710 

jay.payne@athensfanTtersmaricet.net 

Ceefer Grove Farm, located in Oglethorpe county, is 

family-owned and run. Three acres, cultivated using 

sustainable methods, produce a variety of natural. 
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healthy. greaHosting fruits and vegetables, for the 
good people in the Athens area. 

IS 

Roots Farm 

46 Beaver Trail, Winterville, GA 30683 
Sara Callaway. 706.742.0010 
rootsfann@hotniail .com 
www.rooisfann.org 

At Roots Farm, we strive to sustainably cultivate 
community, quality food, and education. Harvests 
from our annual and perennial crops are available at 
on-farm CSA pickups, the Athens Farmers ' Market, 
and otdine through Athens Locally Crown. Worksht^ 
cover various topics. 

Sis* 

Veiibest Farm 

I i 92 Veribest Road. Carlton. GA 30627 
Todd Lister. 706.202.7680 
toddlisier I @gmai I .com 
Local, sustainable, organic farm becoming 
bio(fy’namic. Selling produce through Athens Locally 
Grown and the Athens Farmers Market at Bishop 
Park on Saturday mornings. Arugula. basil, beets, 
beans, carrots, garlic, broccoli, com, cantaloupe, 
kale, eamlant. peppers, squash ... the list goes on. 


White Rock Farm aw 

407 Compton Road. Rockmart, GA 301S3 

Mike & Lisa Mason, 678.363.56S3 

mimason20@bcUsouth.nct 

www.fTc^ranning.com 

The mission of White Rock Farm is to provide farm- 
fresh eggs from pastured hens and high quality, 
locally grown produce without using herbicides or 



Dallas Farmers Market 

120 E. MemonaJ Drive. Dallas, GA 30132 

Susan Breen. 770.443.4349 

www.localharvest.org/'fvmers>mafkets/M2226l 

Come visit us on the historic Downtown Dallas 

Courthouse Square. Open lam until noon every 


^ 

Saturday. June through October. Vendors are from 
Paulding and surrounding counties, and sell a wide 
variety of producer-grown produce such as com. 
beans, peas, heirloom tomatoes, and berries. 


D&AFami 

19556 Highway 18 East. Zehulon. GA 30295 
Dave Bentoski. 404.392.6364 
DandAfann@wildblue.net 
www.dandafann.com 

We are a first-generation family farm operated 
primarily by Amy. Alan, and Dave Bentoski We grow 
seasonal produce, vegetable transplants, and USDA- 
processed pastured chicken. We have a growing CSA 
and can be found at Morningside Farmers ’ Market 
weekly 




A 

— 

a.v 
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J & J Farm |S£ 

2393 Williams Mill Road. Zebulon. GA 30295 
Jim Formb}' & Jayne Midura. 770.567.3919 
j2farm<g;bellsoulh.net 

We are a family-owned farm producing a variety of 
heirloom vegetables and pastured eggs. Our produce 
w available at the farmers 'markets in Zebulon 
(Saturday) and Decatur (Wednesday). 

v'i: 

Redland Farms 

P.O. Box 877. Zebulon. GA 30295 
Allic & Butch Armistcad, 770.468.4995 
aniearmistead@gmaii.com 
We raise ff'ossfed Chiangus cattle. Our bull. 

“Lucky. “ is a registered Chianina-otK of the oldest 
breeds and preferred by many European chefs. 

You may purchase a whole or half steer. Call for 
information or to arrange a farm visit. 


.4tlanta deliveries, or visit our on-farm store. 

I \%mm6\ 

Fcathervt'ise Farms 

644 Live Oak Road, Aragon, GA 30104 

Chad & Julie Carlton, 770.655.1503 

car(tonfarm@gmail.com 

We are an all-natural, free-range egg business where 
the birds aiv rotated on fresh pasture and fed locally 
grown grain. Eggs available with delivery Jmm 
Carlton Farms and through wholesale accounts. 


ft] 


Omar's Lake Oconee Garden, luc. •'a- 
237 Rivcriake Drive, Eatonton, GA 3 1 024 
Omar Rashecd, 404.377.0104 
oconee^earthlink.net 

We grow tomatoes, greens, broccoli, peppers, squash, 
herbs, lettuce, garlic, onions, and fruit using compost 
to supplement soil fertility. We sell at the Decatur 
Farmers ' Market and the Green Market at Piedmont 
Park. Visitors welcome, hut please call first. 



Market on the Square 

Souihea.si Comer of the Zebulon Courthouse Square 

Zebulon. GA 30295 

Gwen Roland, 770.412.4786 

groland@gsu.edu 

Located in a pecan grove alongside Zebulon s post 
office on Highway 19. Fresh produce, plants, baked 
goods, soaps, quilts, and other heirloom crafts in a 
beautiful location that compels customers to linger 
anti visit. Open Saturdays Sam until noon. April 
through October. 


Spaiia/Hancock Cooperative Market 
Harmony Crossing Shopping Center 
Eatonton, G A 3 1 024 
Sid Cox, 706.444.9555 
johncox70@bellsouth.net 
www.spartahancockgrow ers.com 
Saturday market operated by the Produce Growers 
Cooperative fix>m 8:30am-l2:30pm. At the Harmony 
Crossing Shopping Center. 


Carlton Farms 

1274 Highway 1 13, Rockmart, GA 30153 
Bobby Carlton, 770.546.6229 
carltonfarm@gmail.com 
www.carltonfarm.com 

A family dairy farm since 1919. We produce row 
cows ‘ milk for pets, free-range eggs, pastured poultry' 
and grassfed beef Our products are grassfed without 
hormones or antibiotics. Check our website for 


La Maison on Telfair 

404 Telfair Street, Augusta, G A 3090 1 

Chef Heinz Sowinski. 706.722.4805 

lamaison 1 @comcast.nei 

www.lamaisonielfair.com 

Internationa! adsine served with expert wine 

pairings. La Maison on Telfair offers an exceptional 

experience in fine dining lauded by Food & Wine 

magazine for eight years in a row. Located in a 
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historic ISO-yvar old Victorian house. H'c put forth 
the effort to bring you the best that is awilahlc in 
naturai organic foods from nearby farmers in 
Georgia and South Carolina. A wine and tapa r 
lounge. Veritas, is housed under the same roof. 


rtir/firri ' Markt -- 

Stephens Count>' Farmers Market 
Big A Road, Toccoa. GA 30577 
Nell Anderson. 706.886.S009 
r4»Tesic@’Uga.edu 

Open Tiiesday and Friday mornings from 7am'noon. 
from May through October, with locally gnm n fruit 
and vegetables from Stephens and adjacent counttes. 


Sim*s Garden Patch 
301 Coi)<^ Sired. Historic Mountvilic Community 
[^Grange. GA 30241 

Sim BHich & Caroline Nelson, 678.575.1063 
simbliich(^haner.net 

Wl'gnJH' tomatoes, sweet corn, lettuce, cabbage, 
mixed greens, cucumbers, eggplant, rattlesnake 
beans, carrots, garlic, broccoli, okra, blueberries, 
and melons. HV .sell at the Garden Patch at our on- 
farm market on Tuesdays and Thursda}s, tmd deliver 
into LaGrange. 

smr 


® H I! 

Member CenifkiJ Cenifl«(l Produce Ooity 

Niitutally OfsariK 
Grown 


OB il ilU ^ 

.Meat' AeHiouiism CSA 


ffl or If 

On-^ t'.PM Bed& 

Bnsiklad 



Nature's /tormony is o/attrily owned, pasture-based. sutOainaNe 
farm in Klherion. Ceoryia. We believe in orchestrating an 
envirorunent bamuminus with nature, where animals, are treated 
with love and respect and are five to naturally express their 
characteristics. Visits are encouraged. Oelhteriesviaour 
Metropolitan Buying Club. Visit our iivbsite and blog! 

No antibiotics. No chemicals. No growth stimulants. 



- Crassjedbeef 
- Free-range Berkshire pori: 

- Free-range eggg 
• Postured pou/try 
- Heritage turkeys 
- CrxasfedUimb 



rnn com 
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lOj 

Denton Flower Farm, Inc. mtu 

4367 H. D. Atha Road, Covington, GA 30014 
Mary Denton, 770.464.3000 
dentonfann@aol.com 

Denton Flower Farm grows Certified Organic cut 
flowers, vegetables, and berries. These are available 
at Morningside and Decatur Farmers markets. CSA 
with Tuesday’ pickup for local area only, drop points 
atfarm and Covington. No on-farm sales. 

'\CSIl 




Whippoorwill Hollow Organic Farm 

3905 Midway 138, Covington, GA 300)4 
Andy & Hilda Byrd, 678.625.3272 
whipfK)orwillholf@bellsouth.nct 
www.whippoorwillhoilowrami.com 
We are a Certified Organic farm that produces fruits, 
berries, vegetables, and five-range eggs for sale on- 
farm and at the Morningside and Decatur Farmers ' 
Markets. Countryside organic livestock feed. soil, and 
amendments, and Natttre Safe fertilizer available. 
Check our website for agritourism opportunities and 
events. 


^ U ft 


Tink's Grassfed Beef iS£ 

965 Roberson Campbell Road 
Washington. GA 30673 
Etwenda Wade, 706.3 1 8. 1 5 1 5 
info@tinksbecf.com 
www.tinksbecfcom 

Tink 's Beef is finished out on the highest quality 
forages Mother Earth can provide. Grassfed beef is 
healthier because it is higher in Omega 3 fatty acids. 
CLAs, l>^tamin £, beta carotene, and nutrients. No 
growth hormones, antibiotics, grain, or by-products. 

\hoktT\ 

Washington Farmers Market 

1 1 1 N. Allison Street, Washington. GA 30673 
Katherine Stolz Barber, 706.678.6256 
washing(onfarmcrsmarket@yahoo.com 
www.washingtonwilkes.org 


Bringing wu locally grown goodness year-round! 
Our indoor/outdoor market features a variety of 
local gwMm. grassfed beef, flowers, and handmade 
pioducts. Join us for free live local music every 
Thursday night (April-October) and our Annual 
Stfvet Festival every October! 


Holtyholm Farm 

2026 County Road 297, Five Points, AL 36855 
Horace & Linda Holderfield, 334.864.7096 
holderfieldh 1 L2@msn.com 
We produce hormone- and antibiotic-five grassfed 
beef from South Poll/Angus X, selected for multiple 
generations for efiicient foraging and lender meal. 
We sell cattle Jwm the farm for herd development, 
and meat from our cows and goats. 


i'Si ^ 


Moore Farms 




239 County Road 561, Woodland, AL 36280 
Will & Laurie Moore. 256.449.9417 
mooret'arm$andfnends@yahoo.com 
w'ww.moorefarmsandfncnds.com 
Moore Farms has been growing a wide variety of 
Certified Naturally Grown specialty produce since 
1 999 in Woodland. AL Our sixth generation farm is 
three miles over the Georgia slate line, only 90 miles 
firm Atlanta! 


V 


Anson Mills tSL 

1922-C Gcrvais Street, Columbia, SC 29201 
Glenn Roberts 
sales@AnsonMilis.com 
ww'w.ansonmills.com 

Anson Mills specializes in organically grown 
heirloom grains including "Red May. ” the first 
named American wheat. Also known for Carolina 
Gold Rice and an extraordinary line of polentas, 
corraneals. and grits. Anson Mills grains are milled 
ami shipped the same day. 


www.georgiaorganics.org 
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It Just Makes You FEEL GOOD!! 

‘H vdraslis canaifensit ((.-rotdcnscafl 

The Traditional Appalachian Bitter 



Expimtcd {!> endangered nutius 
during die late 2it)th century 


Now acaiiable from 1>5DA 
NOP certified famiiy fanns 


Pi'ircd fur generations for its bcncKcml 
cfTcctc wlien added to the diet 



‘M'^efrastis 

Concentrated Liquid Dictar> Supplemenl 
Everything You Always Hoped Goldenseal Would Be... and More! 
Sustainable Production, Reliable Potency, Uncompromising Purity 



‘H'^rasds Cowptete’’ is a whole plan! comhination of the 
berberine rich root and rhizome of Hydrastis canadensis 
plus the myriad of synergistic compounds found in the leaf. 

vScicnliUcaily blended for optimal potency. 

'Hydrastis Complete'" may: 

• Improve digestion* 

• Restore Tone and Regulate Mucosal Linings* 

• Enhance Glucose Upt<tkc and Metabolism* 

• Help Maintain Normal Cholesterol I..evels* 

• Stienglhcn the Cardio- Vascular System* 

As one happy custotner said. 

“U just makes you FEEL GOOD!!’^ 

aatctncins have nni been ev.iluaied by the FDA . This product 
u DPI intended to treat, present, cure or nuiigido any dt<>cd>c 



'Hydrastis Compfcif " 
Digestive Blend 

'Hydrastis CompCeic * 
with Echinacea 

'HAHirasils Complete ’ 
with Elder Bcrr\ 


Available; 

Utcally direct from growers iSce websih; for locations) 
Secure W'ebsite: www.rirganipharm.com 
E-Mail; infoth-organipharmcom 
Mail; 1421 Boyles Mill Rd. Dalton. GA 30721 
- Call: 706-259-7647 

Ask your local letiilcr to slock 'Hydrastis Complete' 


Wholesale Inquires Invited 



OrganiPharm. LLC is 100% ow'ned by small family fanners. 

Your purchase of this product supports them and their work to conserve and protect Hydrastis. 
Thank You for Caring!! ! 
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APPLING 
rufuicn •< <irtnrrr\ 

Miles Berry Farm 

1821 MLK. Avenue, Baxley. GA3I513 
Allen Miles.912.367.0651 
jallcnmites@bcilsouth.nci 

Blueherries, corn, pofaloes. heans. squash, peppers 
(hot, SMeel. and bell fypes}. and melons. Call our 
farm for directions and information 

S ft 

BULLOCH 

(•'oxmvr^ H Cnium 

Clark &, Sods Orgaaics 

536 Clark Farm Road, Tw*in City. GA 30471 

Al. John, & A-R. Clark, 912.531.3746 

adclarfc@bulk>ch.nel 

Our sustainable family fimm grows strawberries, 
uatermelons, sweet corn, peas, butrerbeans. squash, 
okra, andpumpkins. We provide hayrides for gr*>ups 
bytqypointment. 


\ ft M A 


BURKE 

t unnrrs tt 0'/nir<T» 

Byne Blaeberry Farms 

537 Jones Avenue, Waynesboro. GA 308.30 

Richard Byne. 706.554.6244 

dick.bync@gmall .com 

w^^-w.byncbluebcrries.com 

IVe grow blueberries. We started in 1980 and may 

be the oldest commercial Mueherry operation in the 

Southeast. Our season starts in June and ends in July. 

We also have blueberry products: salsa, butter, syrup. 

Jelfy. Jam. preserves, pecan, walnut chutney, chow’ 

chow, and jatcqfeho. 

i\, 


CHATHAM 

/ utnwrs »C tir*>werK 

’n 

.kmbos Seafoods, LLC wtiL 
P.O. Box 15242. Savannah. GA 3HI6 
I>rew & Hal Ambos, 912.920.3474 
dambos@be]lsoulhjiet 
w>vM.anibosseafoods.com 

We are a fifth'generotion family AKn>iie.u specializing 
in seafood, particularly shrimp. Our domestic shrimp 
are wild<aught off the Cartdina and Georgia coasts, 
and are additive, chemical, and wuibiotu: free. We 
offer a line of shrimp that are Certified Organic 
(which is not rurrenrA'/Mzrr of the USD A National 
Organic Program) by Natureland. from Germany. 


Dubberly's Seafood nC 
214 Vemonbiug Avenue. Savannah, GA 31419 
Frank &. Linda Dubberly. 912.925.6433 
NtKI702@aoLcom 

Family’Owned and ttperated hm^vster and distributor 
of certified Wild Georgia Shrimp. In business over SO 
years. Fresh shrimp available in season; Individual 
Quick Frozen (IQF) shrimp are <nw//a6/t’ y««rr>n)tr/K/. 
.Members of the Georgia Shrimp Association. 


Tmttees Garden £b 

88 Randolph Street. Savaitnah. GA 3I40I 

Daron “I'armcr D~ Joffe. 91 2.443.3277 

iate@tnuteesgarden.com 

M'xs’w.muteesgarden.com 

EstaNished on the site of the first experimental 

garden in America, this garden Ls an urban 

agricultural center designed to educate citizens on 

growing, with classes, garden lours, volunteer, and 

internship opportunities. 
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CHATHAM (CONTINUED) 

The Savannah Starland Farmers' Nfarket 
Whittaker & W. 40th Streets, Savannah, CiA 31401 
Jenny Wcldy. 912.443.5355 
M->\-\v.starlandfajinersmaikct.com 
A iivcly and enteriuininj^ settinfi where people can 
buy oftd sell local products, this market (grates 
every 5iirwrcJm’,^wn March through October. Doors 
(^nat 9am. Cunently seeking famters. artists, food 
vendors, craftspeople, musicians, street performers, 
storytellers, and volunteers. 

The Market at Trustees Garden 

88 Randolph Street, Savannah, GA 31401 

Tate Hudson. 912.443.3277 

latc((/' tmsiecsgarden.co<n 

wNvw.trusicesgarden.coni 

The Market at Trustees Garden provides fertile 

gfound for Savanttah 's gathering of a growing 

communit)’ of producers and coatumers. Operating 

on If'ednesdays ^'car-round. feamring local organic 


fantterx, eco-ariist.s. live music, kids 'activities, local 
green cuisine, and ganlen Itntrs. 

A’< a' t:n\.ilU'. .t 

Brighter Day .Natural Foods 

1102 Bull Sl^t, Savannah. GA 31401 

Marsha Weston. 912.236.4703 

jttbdayru'hotmaii.eom 

%v \> w. brighicrday foods, cent 

Brighter Day « a fuU-service natural ftx>ds gnu'cry 

store featuring a deli and fiesh organic produce. Be 

httve a I -ertified nutritionist on siajf and o/fer friendly. 

caring .tervice. He Amv been an in{lei>en<lcnt. family^ 

run business since 1978. 

(?ha Bella 

102 E. Broad Street. Savannah. GA 31401 
Matthew J. Roher. 912.790.7888 
matthew @cha*beIla.com 
wu\N.cha'bella.coni 

CAifi Bella is an organic. "Sophisticated Soureru'’ 
Savannah restaurant. B'e are committed to supporting 
our lixiil food providers and use only ilwfo'shesi 
seasonal food. 


• 5 ^ 

I he Sentient Bean 

1 3 E. Park Avenue. Savannah. GA 31401 
Kristin Russell, 912.232.4447 
cotTec((/ 5cniicntbean.com 
ww^-.senticnibcan.coin 

Since its inception in 20111. The Sentient Bean coffee 
house tuv: been offering consumers in Samnnah 
a more .lusiaintiMe choice for dining out. «.ve 

organic milk in our .specialty drinks and organic 
produce in our //esh-made food. Our vegetarian 
menu chaftges daily. IVe iviyete, eompavt. ami are 
always frying to ffgurc out »vm'5 to waste less. Our 
organic coffee is lOO^o fair trade, and nutst of our 
hiked giMuls are moile in hoH.se with organic flour, 
butter, sugar, soy. and more. 


'To forget how to dig the earth and to 
tend the soil is to forget ourselves.’ 



•Chandi 
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Thrive: A Cair^out Caf^ im* 

4700 E. Ilighvvay 80 hist. Sa\nmiah. GA.^i4IO 
Wendy Arrnsirong & Sarah Diidys. ‘)I2.8‘)8.21?I 
ihri\eiogo<</aol.co(n 

Sintf^ypuf. Thhw offers ftvsMy ptvptitvJ conr-niu 
dishes usiufi as aiuny UkuI am/ organic ingix'ilicnfs as 
possihie. Convenient, healthy, and gfntrmei! 

CLIMCH 

Homers Farm. Inc. 

124 Homer Drive. ilomcr\ille. GA 316.^4 
Ray & Connie Homer. 9I2.487.5()4Q 
homers(^.’dishin.iil.net 

Eight acres of Ccrtifietl Organic bhtcheiTies. .Adding 
bfackherrie.s and will have some other ftrtMiuee in 
winter U»pick hluelerries start in June ihxntgh 
the enti of the season: closed Sundaix 


\ U 

COFFEE 


Deep South Groners 

1535 Harvey Vickers Raid. Douglas CiA3l5j5 
Rick Reed. 91 2.384.5450 
rannrrcshtoyou^deepsouiltgrow crs.com 
Field grown fruits atu! vegetables. incItHling lettuce, 
squash. rwcMfliAtT. peppers, egg plant, chard, spinach, 
strawberries, blueberries, am! more! Incorpttrttiing 
egg^s into production in mid‘J009. 


IS]!*'*' 


Riky Farms 

P.O. Box 3.51. Broxion. (iA 31519 
Charlie & DarquiUa Riley. 91 2.359.2443 
drilcy^;all(cl.nec 

Our vegetables, waiermeltnts. atu! siveef atrn are 
organically gmn n. IFe sell direct fixm the field and 
market. 




EFFINGHAM 

.-i X.jC.fbf. ii ■ 

Heritage Organic Farm 
485 ScutDclown Road. Guyton. GA 31312 
Shiricy Daughtry. 912.728 J708 
heritagcorganicfannsili/eomcist.nct 


M uu.hcritageoigaflie^rm.com 
The first farm in Georgia to be Certified Organic, 
Heritage has been and continues to be a leader in the 
field. To provide a market for other orjpinic growers 
and to pmvide ihe/rvshest organic produce for its 
customers, Heritage works with a network <ff local 
ami raihmat gyovt'ers. 

\ m iv W 

EMANUEL 

M f/V.-ntrn 

Fiat Creek Lodge 

367 Bishop Chapel Church Road 

Swainsboro, GA 30401 

Caroline Harless. 866.237.3474 

charless<^n' flatcreeklodge.com 

wuvv.naicrecklodge.com 

Flat Creek Lodge o ffers artisanal, farmstead cheeses, 
fivsh eggs, and produce in keeping with the Lodge's 
mission-grow the local econo^ and provide an 
eco-friendly em-tronmienr. Products are available at 
Atlanta and Savannah restaurants. IVhole Foods, and 
other locations. 

GLYNN 

but »WCA‘ ^ Gmw* ■ 

Sapelo Farms 

33 1 Canal Road, Brunswick, GA 3 1520 
Betty Anne Lewis. 912.264.8S35 
ba^^sapelofarms.com 
www.sapciofarms.com 

Sapelo Farms offers a CSA program, regular produce 
ordering, and pasture-fed lueef. For more information, 
please visit our website. 


•lOllflA 

ORCANICf 

communiiy by tocomin^ <i iiiembef 
of Georgia O^anks today at www 
Oeorqtadrgaoks.oig/loln. 
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Crystal Ponds Aquaculture 
5476 Old Aycock Road. Garfield. GA 30425 
Sandy Miller. 478.983.0939 
ciystalpondsra gmaii.eoni 

Pofid-rimufi ca^isb fed a corn 'soyheon-basvJ fectf- 
no chemicals, no drugs. Customers can call ro place 
orders, or come to the farm ami Jish by appotntment- 
M v do the cleaning! 

< U A 


g? 

Harvest Lake Farm at Hampton Island 

1300 Retreat Road, Riceboro. GA 31323 

Daron ‘Farmer I>* Jofie, 912.880.8838 

djofTct'a'hamptonisland.com 

www.hamptonisland.com 

TIte farm is located within the Hampton hlami 

Presenation. JS miles south of Savannah. The farm 

pTiHluces a wide wriery of wgetahles. herbs. Jlowers. 


grains, and fruits for the members of Hampton Island 
Preservation. 

\ 


Do Tell Farm tSk 

5690 Cox Road S W, Townsend, GA 3 133 1 

Rent & Cheryl Popiel, 912.437.4137 

dotcllt'arm{^:danen(el.net 

Applying for organic certification in the near future. 
IVe ha\x' begun a CSA program and sell a \xtriety 
ofprotluce at the Watetfivnt Market in Darien on 
Fridays. Our greenhouse will assist ingrowing 
vegetables vear-rouml 

\ f CSA 


Waterfront Farmers Market 
Ba>ad Street, Darien, G A 3 1 305 
912.437.3410 

Located on Brood Street in downtown Darien, 





“Fresh Tastes Best” 


and that’s why 


“We Catch’em Wild” 


Available Exclusively at 

Dubberly’s Seafood 


If, Premium Qualit), 


4,^ Savannah, (fcor^ia 

* 912 - 925-6433 


www.SweetSavannahShrimp.com 
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this year-round markd wpera/tw on Fridays and 
Stiturdoys. from 9om lo Spm. Feantrhtg tocai farmers, 
and organic baked goods and breads firm Brunswick 


Live River L4xlge and Farm a^ 

P.O. Box 155, Uvalda, GA 3047? 

Rod Elkins. 912.594.6671 
rdelkins^fwindstrcam.ncl 
Vi'ww.livcriverlodgc.com 
The Live River Lodge and Farm offers raw goat 
milk for pels. H’e also sell small, lacfaling docs for 
backyard milking. IFith a weekeiidstay the lodge 
provides an opporiunity to learn about goals and 
select just the right animal. 

I H 

■*Cf\ 


Walker Farms 

6810 Savannah Highway 

Sylvania. GA 304457 

Relinda Walker. 912.481.2263 

recarwalk^aol.com 

w’ww.walkerorgantcfarm.com 

Walker Farms « a Certified Organic farm with 

40 acres of vegetables, gyain. and cover crops. 

Specialties include Udalia onions, sweet ccwn. 

watermelons, cantaloupes, and canary melons. Also. 

peanuts, sov beans, and Abruzzi rye ctn'er crop seed. 

\\ 


»,--.SHIMGro- 


Fden Farms 

613 Linton Road 

Sandersvillc, GA 31082 

Marvin & Joanna Alston, 478.552.2322 

m^ahlon^iSbellsouth.rvcl 

Eden Farms produces naturally grown vegetables 
and fruit. Iffe sell our produce on the Square in 
downtown Sondersville on Weib}c.sday and Saturday 
morm>7g.v during spring and summer. 


iSj 


Downtown Sandersvillc Market 
On the Courthouse Square. Sondersville, GA 31082 
Marvin Alston, 478.552.2322 
Year-nmnd market features fridl and vegetahles- 
numy htcally grown, bwluding Washington County 
peaches -and some produce grown using sustainable/ 
organic methods. Locally produced hamlcrr^tcd items 
anil prepared fixuLs also available. Open Wednesdays 
and Saiwxtays. 7am until noon. 
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S(Mne of Georgia's largest and tnosl well-known sustainable prtHlucer; llnd iboir 
home in the sandy soils of the western half of Georgia’s Coastal Plain. I'sc ih)s sec- 
tion to find sustainable and twgjinic farms in the West ('twisial Plain, the farmers' 
markets they sell at, and the restaunints and businesses that feature their products 
Listings are organized by county, with special symbids lor the products and services 
available at each farm. 



• Forms 

• Fannm' M.irkvLs 


k Kestaurants 
& Businesses 


112 

Besond the Doonics Farm 

6? 

113 

Oav is f arms CSA 


MS 

Dorsey Farms 

65 

116 

Home Park Fami 

6? 

11? 

Koinonio Farm 

67 

106 

Mu|nK>liit t'anns ('SA anti 



f armstay Canipgrouml 

6»l 

11$ 

Malatchic Fields 

67 

119 

PrhMc HillOrovc,LU' 

65 

120 

Sparkman's Cfeam Valles- 

65 

121 

Sweet <»fass Daily 

6$ 

122 

Turkey Hill Farm 

6$ 

lit 

White Oak Pastures 

66 

Farmers' Markets 


51 

Albany Farmers’ Market 

66 

54 

Orocn Market 

68 

55 

Mawlcittssillc Downtown 



(‘omtnmiitv Market 

67 

56 

Orgiinic Market 

68 

5? 

Peny Farmers' Market 

6r» 

5$ 

Tillon Fanners bbrket 

6X 


Restaurants & Businesses 




* 112 


i 

1 n 


a . 1 , 1 

" 123 • 


lii 


67 

67 


% 

▲ 

• 117 
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A 


^•116 


119 • 


• 122 



V 


115 

• Sn 



97 ▲ 


% Cafe Catnpesino Inc. 
97 Packhousc .Nfarkcl 


• 106 
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BERRIEN 


l>Qne.v Farms ise 

725 Sandy BlufTRoad. Nashville, GA 31639 

j€jr& Allen Dorsey. 229.686.3374 

jc flbdorsey^iYahoo.com 

He* are currently ctmverlitig, our farm to an alt' 

natural operation. U'e gnm' pecans, natural pmcluce. 

pusivrV’raiscd chicken, and graiafeil heef and sell gift 

baskets. Coming soon: .satsuma oranges, lemons, and 

wine fmm our ttewse Creek tt^nery. 




BROOKS 


Pebble Hill Crave. LLC 4^ 

9047 Moullric 1 lighway. Quitman. GA 31643 
Frank & Teresa Bibin. 229.775.3347 
bibitWtribaifann.cofn 

H'e tire a Certified Organic pecan grower tutd 
after our fiecans in the .shell, tfe oho build tfualiry 
bat homes and accessories, and help/armers and 
gardetters esrablhh their own hat {•o/cwi«?.t Aw safe 
and eft^tive insect control 
\ 

COLQUITT 


Sparkman's Cream Valley mu 

1 263 Kossman Dairy Road. Mnuliric. GA 3 1768 

Kelvin Spurlock. 229.94 1 .4082 

sparky.snr»esi^ralhcl.nci 

u'U'sv.sparknianscreamvallcyxoiin 

Sparkman 's dair)- products come from an all -Jersey 

herd producing the freshest tasting milk and ice 

cream ym 've exvr had Available at retail stores 


around Georgia and on the Internet. So artificial 
htH-mones, longer shelf life, and higher in solids them 
fin content. 



CRAWFORD 


Davis Farms Communit)' Suppoiicd Agricuiture 

701 Hortman Mill Road, Robena, GA 3 1078 
Naotni & Bennie Davis, 478.836.4564 
davisfarmsc$a(^>ol .com 
vvM-M.fh:ewebs.com/davisfarmsc&a 
Davh Farms grows vegetables and strawberries 
using sustainable methods. fVe are educationally 
oriented and nelctme farm visits. We host wcn^kshc^s 
on cannittg. permaculture. etc. Hi’ sell 

thrmtgh our C54 <md at The City Market on the 
Green in Macon. 


'Your health is inseparable from the 
health of the whole food chain that 
you're a part of .... there's a direct 
connection between the health of 
the soil, the health of the plants, the 
health of the animals, and you as 
eater. We're not Just eating piles of 
chemicals that we can get from 
anywhere." 

■ Michael Pollan, author of Omnivore’s 
Dilemma and In Defense of Food 
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love that our land is 
^ captured and reflected in 
. : every bottle. Everything we 7 " 

^ i do is a taste of our pla^ej 

t'-.-... Mary Aw Hanirmn 

Pefstmmott Creek \An<y<trd . 

g... . Ctayioa.Georftia 


To create wine is to enter Into a dance with Mother Nature, 
or as Mary Ann Hardman puts it, the “chief chick in charge.” 
Georgia’s growing cadre of estate-bottled vintages and 
independent brewers contribute to local economies, and 
make the perfect accompaniment to local foixJ. 

Persimmon Creek Vineyard’s wines can 

he found at fine punryors and restaurants thrtwfthoui the 
-vfrt/e. 


DOUGHERTY 


Albany Fanners' Market 

Comer of W. Broad Avc. & N. Jackson Street 

Albany. GA 3 1702 

Linda Riggins. 229.430.9g70 

I mdamary louCayahoo.com 

The Albany Farmers 'Market provides an 

outlet for local growers and gardeners to 

offer fresh produce, flowers, and herbs to the 

community year-round Open esvry Saturday 

from I0am-4pm on the 200 Mock of Broad 

Awnue. 

EARLY 


While Oak Pastures IX. 

P.O. Box 98. Blumon. GA 39824 
WillHarns. 229.641.2081 
wiliharris:&>hi(eoak pasiures.com 
wu’w.whiieoakpastures.com 
For 142 years, humane treatment (ff our herd 
and enviromienial stewaniship iff mrr farm 
have been core values of the Honis Family. 
IVe Aarv noH' built an anisianat abattoir on 
our farm to ensure our be^'s quality. He also 
have a farm store onsite that sells value- 
added farm products from our region. 

« » hi 

HOUSTON 


Perry Farmers* Market 

916 Commerce Street, Perry. GA 31069 

Tish Chase. 478.98«.2757 

peny.dda(^pcrTy-ga.gov 

How in aw sixth season, we ojffer Georgia- 

grown produce, from farmers direct to 

consumers. Our .Mennonite community offers 

baked goods for sale at the Market. Georgia 

honey products, plants, and fiesh flowers art 

also availahle. Open Saturdays. June through 

October. Sam until noon. 


Mary Ann says. "aNo one embodies the importance of supporting 
local better than Georgia Organics *' 


Take reusable ba^s with you on your 
shopping trips. 
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LOWNDES 

PackbouM Market 

201 S. Church Street.llahira.GA3l639 
JeffAJkn Dwscy. 229.794.41 12 
(hq>ackhouscinarkct@yahoo.coni 
Small, family-owned market featuring organic, local, 
and conventional produce, gretssfcd meats, natural/ 
organic stacks, artisianal cheeses, antibiotic and 
.tteroid-free dairy products. Our goal is to become 
the buying and sellirtg point for Southern Georgia s 
natural and organic foods arui products. 

MACON 

. t 

.Maiatcbie Fields m! 

RR 3,Fort\^llcy.GA31030 
Lucy Jarrett, 478.987.0025 
jarrettl@bell$ouih.net 

Malatchie Fields is registered with the Georgia 
Department of Agyicxdture as an organic operation. 
We grow vegetables, fruit, flowers, andh&rbs. We sell 
at the Emory University Farmers Market in Decatur 
and also by prior arrangement. 


PULASKI 


Hawkinsvilk Downtown Community Market 
P.O. Box 120, Hawkinsv'itle. GA 3 1036 
Karen Bailey, 478.783.9294 
downtouii@cooisouth.net 
Located in historical downtown Hawkinsville at the 
comer of Broad and Lumpkin Streets. Homegvwn 
%‘ege/ables from farmers, gardeners, and organic 
growers welcome. Open Saturdays. Sam-2pm. 


STEWART 


Beyond the Bonnies Farm 

RR 1 Box 32 C. Lumpkin, GA318I5 

Robert & Nea Petmemer. 229.838.9813 

here@bcyondtheboonies.com 

www.beyondtheboonies.com 

Beyond the Boonics form is part of OrganiPharm. a 

100% fpower-owned botanical prodttet company. Wc 

also have naturally grown seasonal produce, four 


types of shiitake mushrooms, and farm-fresh eggs that 
come firm ver}' happy hens. 

Mf. 

Koinonitt Farm 

1324 Highway 49 South, Americus, GA3I719 
Jerry Nelson & Sarah PcndcigrasL 877.738.1741 
jandrewTiel5on@yahoo.ccHn 
wwu'.koinoniapartners.org 

Koinonio Farm grows typical South Georgia produce. 
Commercial bakery onsite. Items sold in our Welcome 
Center, catalog, and online. Strong presence in area 
farmers 'markets and restaurants. Vlsiiors/giests 
welcome with advance notice. Internships awilahle. 

SUDQEJl'iSjir 

Cafe Campesino, Inc. 

725 Spring Street. Americus. OA 31709 

Tripp Pomeroy, 888.S32.4728 

inro@carecampcsino.com 

www.cafecampesino.com 

100% fair trade, organic coffee roaster and coffee 

house. Supplying individuals, coffee hou.xe.i. 

restaurants. market.x,_fund-raisers. etc. %viih really 

delicious, roasted-to-order, specialty-grade coffee. 

Online ordering. A founding member of Cooperative 

Coffees working directly with small-scale coffee 

fanners for ten years. 

THOMAS 


Home Park Farm 


167 Home Park Farm Road. Thomasvillc. GA 3 1 757 
Charles Conklin, 229.228.6548 
conklincr@hotmail.com 
www.homcparkfarms.com 

The two traits we emphasise in our Angus cattle are 
natural adoptability and good taste. We 've been 
developing this since 1 956. Beef is available as 
grass- or grain-finished %vholes. halves, or quarters. 
Please contact us at the farm. 




Visit the Organic Oirectory at 
www.geor 9 iaorganics.org 
for the latest, up-to-date listings. 
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THOMAS (CONTINUED) 

la 

Sweet Grass Dair>' mib 
19635 US Highway 19 North 
ThomasvHlc, GA31792 
Karen Harper, 229.227.0752 
inro@swcelgrassdairy.CQm 
www.sweetgrassdairy.com 

A passiofh^iriven family affair, dedicated to producing 
warid<‘lass cow and goal cheeses from the gwund 
up. For more information, visit our website. 

I 


Greco Market 

Comer of W. Jackson & Stevens Streets 
ThomasvHle, G.A 31792 
Alison Wilson. 229.277.7020 
alisonw!S)thomasvillc.org 
w’ww.downtownthomasville.com 
DoMmiown Thomasville Main Street hosts the Green 
Market every second Satttrday of the month from 
lOam-lpm. except Jamtar}-. February, and December. 
Local vendors sell homemade/homegrown, organic, 
and eco-friendly products for purchase. iVe hope to 
.see you at the next Green Market! 

Organic Market 

Comer ofE. Jackson & Crawford Streets 
Thomasville. GA 3 1 792 
Alison Wilson, 229.277.7020 
alisonw^lhomasviile.org 
www.<k>wntownthomasviile.coni 
Downtown ThomasviUe Main Street hosts the 
Organic Market every Thursday from nam-2pm in 
the breeze way of the Municipal Building. If'e offer 
several types of organic pnxluce, blueberrie.s. eggs, 
coffees, grains, salad dressings. i>epper sauces, salsa, 
and herbs. 

TIFT 


Tifton Farmers Market 

Comer of Tifi and TTiird Streets, Tifton. GA 3 1 794 
Lccann Culbrcath. 229.848.2940 
Market operates every first Thurulay of the month, 
from $-7 pm. and Satunhiy mornings start ittg in 
late April through mid-July from S-llam. Products 
available at the mtwket include local produce. 


conventional and pesticide-free. Also homemade 
baked goods, preserves, medicinal herbs, and plant- 
related kid's art activities. Locatetl in downtown 
Tifton Railway Depot, next to the red caboose. 

FLORIDA 


Magnolia Farms CSA and Farmstay Campground 



1 2886 87th Road. Live Oak. FL 32060 
Darlene & Michael McRlwce. 386.364.6450 
mcclwce87@alltel.net 
www.tnagnoliafarms.org 

CSA deliveries to Valdosta, Tallahassee. Jacksonville. 
Farm store open Saturdtn's. with produce, goat 
cheese, feta. eggs, goat milk soaps. Camping 
available: BBQ. picnic area. Educational farm tours 
of gardens and animats. 

ft A': 

Turkey Hill Farm ^ ® 

3546 Baum Road, Tallahassee, FL 32309 

Louise Divine & Herman Holley. 850.2 1 6.4024 

(urkcyhill@earthlink.net 

\\ \VA\ .localhar\’est.org/farmS'^4 i 8 1 

We are Certified Naturally Crown and use otganic 

and biodynamic methods. We grow seasottal 

vegetables, fruits, and shiitake mushrooms for two 

markets and select local restaurants. Our annual 

Tomato Festival is held tm Fathers Dav. 

V[0 ft, 


A Grower's Market 

229 Lake Ella Drive, Tallahassee. FL 32302 
Jennifer Taylor, 850.412.5260 
jennifcr.taytor@famu.edu 
This open air market, behind the Black Dog 
Cafe, features fresh, seasonal, ftrganically grown 
vegetables, fruit, and ffowers direct front local .small 
farmers. Open Wednesdays rain or .shme from Spm 
until dusk. .Sustainable living workshops, raw cuLsine. 
and cooking demonstrations by executive chefs. 


atonaiA 

OROANICS 


Join Today 

vvww.georgiaorganics.org/join 
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Farmer D 





Sunshine Cirowers' Market 

Esplanade Way, Tallahassee, FL 333 1 i 

Jennifer Taylor, 850.413.5360 

jenni fertay lor^' famu.edu 

The market features locally gntwn produce • 

vegetables and fruit. Open every' Monday from Ipm- 

2pm. except state holidays. In the SouthH'ood C0ce 

Complex on Esplanade Way. Buildings 4025 anti 

4055. at the Florida Department of Health. 

Taflabassec Farmers* Market 

1415 Timberlanc Road, Tallahassee. FL 333 1 2 

Herman Holley, 850.216.4024 

Year-round market located in Ok central covered 

pavilion in Market SUputm Shopping Center. Open 

Saturdavs 8am-2pm. on the north side of Tallahassee 

offofUS3l9aihlO. 

The Green Market 

Commonwealth Boulevard, Tallahassee. FL 32302 
Jennifer Taylor, 850.41 2.5260 
jenni fer. (ay lar@ ramu.edu 

Features fresh seasonal, organically grown produce 
direct from local small fanners. Open 3-5pm 
Thursdays, rain or shine, except state holidays. At 
the Florida Department of Environmental Protection 
between the Douglas and Carr Buildings, on 
Com/nomi'eaM Boulevoixl. 


Farmer 0 Organla Biodynan^ Blend Con^st 

a now Milablf •( Whole toedt and other hne garden cetuen 


To And out nwe about Farmer D Organics visit 

www.farmerd.com 
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3tm\\ *5 Cftm J/M-itwn 
Jenny-Jwk Sun Farm 
Fine MouitMin. Georgia 


We meet the most inspiring, 

■ sweetest people-fanners that 
really care about growing, 
and customers that genuinely 
appreciate our food. 


' Custorocn subscritrins (o fuTO CiSA programs receive it ««ckl> delivery of fresh, setsooal produce throughout 
the growing season from funnera like Jenny and Qtfis Jackson. Share the bounty of the karat har-'csi by joining 
aCSA.orchoosing from the growing numberofother local fixxidclivery programs. ^ ^ 

Farming on Jenny's family land. Chris omi Jenny Jachon have found the meaningfitl and worih¥fdle xwaiiott 
dtev Here looking for. Their produce, honey, and grainv atv wtd m-farm. at the fimners’ market in Columhus. 
and to select resttiurants-cutd are also distrilnned through the Lave is Lore Farm CSA. 
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COMMUNITY SUPPORTED AGRICLU';'.:;. 'CSA;.r:, 

WhaCs in a name? The term “CSA” iradilianalK describes a single-farm relationship where a farm delivers 
just-picked produce to a designated location where customers go to pick up their share. By subscribing in 
advance of the growing season, customers provide their farmer w ith income to buy growing supplies when 
lhc) ’re most needed. CSA programs offer Georgia's family fanns economic stability, and help consumers 
develop a deeper relationship with the source of their food and the farmer who grows it. 


A & J Farms 24 

Blossom Hill Farms 16 

Caie Creek Fann 34 

Coleman Ri>'er Farms 1 1 

Crager-Hager Farm 45 

D & A Farm 53 

Davis Farms CSA 65 

Deerwood Farm 49 

Denton Flower Farm 56 

Do Tell Fium 63 

Doe Creek Farm 52 

Double B Farm 43 

Enota Mountain Retreat 12 

Etc Farms 9 

Farmer JefTs Produce 43 

Frechome Gardens 16 

Full Moon Farars 46 

Gaia Gardens 20 

Garden of Eatin' of Henry County 42 

Garmon Family Farm 45 

GreenieafFamis 51 

Harmony Hill Harm 49 

Harvest Farm 20 

Heritage Organic Farm 61 

Holt Heritage Fami & Supply 7 

Indian Ridge Farm 10 

Ladybug l-arms 1 1 

Leihall Farm 9 

Love is Love Farm 24 

Magnolia Farms CSA 60 

McMullan Family Farm 5 1 

Nature's Harmony Farm 4S 

P.O.P.S. Fanns 7 

Rise *N Shine Farm 9 

Riverview Farms 9 

Roots Farm 53 

Sapelo Farms 61 

Schaiko Fanrn 25 

Serenbe Farms 26 

Sugar Tree Farm 24 

TaylOrganic, dha Split Cedar Farm 1 7 

Truly Living Well Natural Urban Farms 26 

WirvM4l<stwt r •Qi'«li*rvc JA 


FARMER-OWNED BUSINESSES 

Consumers and restauranis interested in purchasing a weekly 
share of GccMTgia's fresh, organic, and sustainable harvest 
have more option.s than ever. The fotlowing local businesses 
have built ihcir model around distributing locally grown 
food-some deliver to consumers, some to restaurants. Others 
olTcr internet shopping, or ordering by-lhe*i»cm. 

Athens Locally Grown 
Athens, GA 30605 

Eric & Christina Wagoner. 706.248.1860 
cric^'locaUygrown.nct 
ww\v.athens.locatlygrown.nct 
An on/ine/armers 'marie/ where overstay 
sttstainablc farms toca/ed awund Athens sell 
anything that can he locally grown. 0\'er 1,200 
individuals andfamilies shop on the website that has 
become one of the largest and most diverse nmrkets 
in the Southeast. 

Columbus Natural Foods CSA 
Columbus. GA 
Cathy Carter 
catcan^'aol.com 

http;//groups.yahoo.com/group/CoIsNahiralFood 
all-volunteer organization composed of folks who 
\'alue tfur f^portunity to acquire local, chemicaffive. 
siistainabh'-grown protluce grx>wn by three farm.s 
near Columbus. All pn}ceeds from the sate of produce 
shows go directly to our fw’mers. Our farmers can 
currently support SO xveekty shares. 

Conyers Locally Grown 

915 Lake Stone Lea Drive, Oxford, GA 30054 

Brady Bala. 404.456.4333 

doubicbcefarm^t'gmaiLcom 

\vwvv.conycrs.locallygrown,nct 

Ottr Internet-based program allows you to choose 

font available items to ftUymtr box each week. We 

currently have oventy farms growing and marketing 

items on our site. It's ea.sy and ftm-.’ihop witfumt 

getting up from your computer! See website for pick 

up locations. 
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P.tXMBIS' IkXJD N l:; « C^KifKtmvV (if liKai 

iMiS CbiuSy 6am faascdm hbvMK 'liii&P'M^M OcL<^- 
{ >!«• femts an* uB C crrifW NahiralH Clnn»n or (Vnifiol TSDA 
OiQi^aDic ^ dcdictta} tt) natural bi</l 0 |^^v uul 

humane pcnducnon methrnk Dircran is the ley t<»r nor dKicim'r& 

XC'c o6f<t paUumi »hik$ and Uwt, 

inked i^nnUs and mcHV dvm]^ a saraitonai .Suhsoriptk'ui IVugranx 
RrcqX5 mu (he tippornmt;.- tn tvtqranr • lur wwih' dcbvvtkrs 
^wbjwrr&ifluW-and.fanMk^'atVKUjiniB - 
aoc avaiiaiiic dmM^nu Mrm>.ldanut ..Vru; 

Wiv^e visR fiff muti’ 

kiformatkin^iurdur&nmandt^dine'mt^^ ^ 

Izam (iu: plcasurea r^ pK|nnn({. and 

he^h kKi&y ^>k m'n).<>ur oeMs to ytHa rabfe. 

'B'vnKfumenfteshhx^d.com 



Fsirmers’ Fmh Food Nciwork 
Tallap^»osa, CiA 
ranm.T,srrcshlood(« yahtw.com 
w ww.rarmcrsfreshftwd.com 
A o/'/arnu'rs and fowl pnnhicers from 

Wev/ Getn-^ia ami Eaxi Alahama. It'e prtmde fonits 
ami it^e/<rWe*.t j^ywM/r wUbout pcxticides, ami meats 
ami cfi^s withoM hormones or ivuihiodcs, through a 
suhscription serviee with lieliveries in metro Atlanta 
and H t’.vr Georgia. 

Moore Farms and Friends 

239 County Road ?6l. WiKidland. AL 36280 

Will & Uurie Moore, 256.449.9417 

moorcliinnsandtricnds(ri;yalKK>.com 

w-ww inoorcfamisandfrionds.com 

Moore Farms atui Friemh offers fresh locaVregional. 

Certified Organic foods fmm over twenty farms, 

««7rrr/r>j^i our own. Order from our online market 

at ww'w.mootvfarmsandfriemis.com. whew features 

include custom ortlering by the itcm fnm a M'ide 

array of products, nutrition infor-mation. and recipes. 

Multiple pickup liKaiions thnmghout Atlanta. 

Spruill Green Market CSA 

4681 Ashford Dumvoody Road. Atlanta, GA 30338 

(‘orinna Gannon. 770.214.8531 

Spruillgrccnniarket(o>'ahoo.com 

wwAs.localhan-cst.org/farniS; M 1 472 1 

(^‘rated by the vendws of Spruill Green Market, the 

Spnall Green Market CSA is a ctrofyeratiw program 

formed to provide <'r/.rr<WMer.v with a dhvtse and 

flexible shaw. No seu.somd commitment required. 

Pickup on Wednesdays from liiunototm at the 

Spruill Greet} Market, or 5-7 ptn in Ball Ground and 

Carrollton. 

LOCAL PRODUCE DELIVERY SERVICES 

U'ani delivery lo your home or restaurant? These local 
companies brinj: iIk freshest local f(x>ds-produccd by 
(ioof|!iu's Certified Organic and Mustainable farms-to 
consumers and'or restaurants. Read the descriptions to 
llnd a scr\ icc that's right for yon! 

aiiN'aturale Market 

1 1 5 Fine Grove Road. i.tKUSt Grove. GA 30248 
Rena Richard.son, 678.608.3329 
siilcs(« iheanmarkel.eom 
w ss w.theanmnrket.com 

We are a Certified Organic delivery service south of 
Atlanta specializing in bringing ihc flvsbesf pnxiuce 
<//m7Ai’/o.»yw7ro/w local farrrters. We also offer gtxxm 
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grocery items such as local grass/^ beef and fresh 
organic baby food. 

SI 

Destiny Produce 

16 Forest Parkway Building E 

Forest Park. OA 30297 

Dec Dee Digby, 404.366.7006 

sales(a;destinypro<luce.com 

w'ww.desiinyproduce.conr 

The only Certified Organic distributor in Georgia 

offering a fiill line of Certified Organic fruits and 

wgetables and local dairy, meats, and Juices. Destiny 

supports ami distributes for local producers all aver 

the Southeast. . . bringing people and food closer 

together. 

Off the Vine-Organic Produce Delivery 
Marietta. GA 30068 

Shana Wolf & Cecilia Smith, 404.3 17.7459 
supporK^oflthcvincproduce.com 
wvvw.oflfthevineproducc.com 
Since 2002, Off the I'ine Produce has been the one 
and only company that offers delivery of Certified 
Organic Jruiis and vegetables from local USDA- 
certified farms to your Imme or office, rwelv'e motuhs 
a vear. Peliabte and comenient! __ 

Si 

Southeastern Organic Supply Co. aut 

425 Forest Valley Road, Atlanta, GA 30342 
Kristopher Swanson, 404.277.1233 
kswansort@seorganicsupply.com 
w'W'w.seorganicsupply.com 
SEOS specializes in the marketing and dLstrihution 
of locally and regionally grown and produced 
food to chefs who wish to use the most sustainable 
ingredients possible. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRIBUTORS 

These commercial distributors are integrating locally 
grown. Certifled Organic foods in their product lines 
sold to restaurants, bu.sine$ses. and other institutions. 

Roy al Food Service Inc. 

3720 Zip Industrial Boulevard SE, Atlanta. GA 30354 
404.366.4299 

web@Toyallbodservice.cora 
WWW. royalfoodLserv ice.com 
Royal Food Service is a privately owned food 
distribution company focused on providing fiesh 
produce through partnerships with Georgia farmers 
and grower cooperatives that specialize in showing 
Certified Organic, seasonal, am! local produce. fFe 
are a HACCP-approved facility that delivers only 
the highest quality products to some of the finest 
restaurants in Atlanta, and beyond. 

1231 

Sodexo/Emory Dining at Emory University 
569 Asbury Circle, Atlanta, GA 30322 
Christy Cook, 404.727.7361 
christy.cook@sodexo.com 
w'ww.cmory.cdu'dintng 

Sodexo partners with Emory University’ to provide 
dining services on campus, serving more than 2.5 
million meals every yvar. Emory Dining i vision is 
to create services that contribute to a more pleasant 
way’ of life for the Emmy University community and 
to jnxtmote a diverse, healthy, and environmentally 
sustainable community. We actively seek foods grown 
or raised in Georgia. If you are interested in learning 
more about Emory Dining and opportunities to bring 
}x>ur product to campus, please contact Christy Cook. 


The Turnip Truck, Inc. nS 

P.O. Box 18281. Atlanta. GA 30316 

Michael Schenck, 404.909.7927 

turnjptruckproduce@‘gmaii.com 

The Turnip Thuck bridges the gap between the farmer 

and the consumer, whether they are consumers who 

want weekly deliveries, or lestaurants and chej's. 

We provide professional dLstrihution and marketing 
services to farmers, and source local goods for 
Atlanta chefs. 


Visit the Organic Directory at 
.. www.georgiaorganics.org 
for the latest, up-to-date listings. 


U.S. Foodservice, Inc. dse 

7950 Spence Road. Fairbum. GA 302 1 3 

800.241.7677 

http:/.'Atlanta.USFoodservicc.com 
A Braadlinc distributor m the Georgia market 
with a corptrrate initiative, for responsibility and 
sustainability, hv have a broad base of organic and 
local, .sustainable products available for food service 
needs. We have created a "Green Product Solutions’^ 
catalogue for our customers including any and all 
products with third party certifications. Our branch 
has put together a team to address environmental 
performance, community’ engagement and creation 
of more sustainable offerings to be "your partner 
beyond the plate. 
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I want to preserve the 
world’s ability to produce 
food for ray children^and 

• iMOtPagft ^ 

■ ' Ctaif Ovfk Farm '^. 

'.-i'- '■^^^^.''..'.Ommring, Georgia 


TEACHER 

“Ai I suned farming. I reali/ed ihat wc needed more farmen-so I startnl (caching. I enjoy watching my Minlenis reali?^ ibeir 
ability . and watching them develop their takni5. 'i1verc‘s challenges, too. The biggest is making sustainable farming cconomkaliy 
leaftible. I thm'i v^ant to pmnttse .something to my siudeou (luit is gmng to lead them to the piMU house. 'Ihere has to be a way to 
farm ami make a imxlcsl living." 


Lynn Pugh teaches the annual Fundamentals of Organic I'arming course for Georgia Organics, using the curriculum she 
CiKirdinatcd. N^sil wwwgeofgiaorganics.org to dovi nioad a free cop) of the curriculum. 


.Wr 

i. .. , I walk away with a greater 
■ sense of purpose, seeing 

>' c people enjoy something 
^ that I enjoy doing. 

'•..s- . "v. • Cretnleitf Farms 

^ BanKSi-ilk.Gmrgla 

>V> v'i "•■•'•■.7 

-• . or ‘ ■ J'4- 



STUDENT 

■*1 grew up mi a small hog farm and hated every second of it. ITtcre were seven of us. and 1 was the oldest .mid was in charge 
of the chore.s. I complained about why I had to dt^ all of this-and not the rest of my brothers and sisters. Ai 1 got older, there 
wasn't anything driving me. I tried a few ditTercnt careers: chcl. landsimpcr But I ke|.X coming back to farming. Why? 1 like 
seeing transplants sprout, knowing ihat I've at least done ihat pan right. I love to watch things grow. I tike going out to the fields, 
pulling fresh veggies aiKl eating fram the farm-and not wony ing about my licalih. I love bringing my harvest to markets and 
seeing people wIh) ore eveited about what I do." 

Greg Brown is a graduate of farmer Lynn Pugh's first PundartM-miak of Organic Farming course, taught in 2007. 
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Whether you're a farmer growing food for others, or just want to eat fresh produce grown oiganically in your very 
own yard, these suppliers, landscapers, and husincsses provide the products and services you'll nccd-cvcrything 
from soil amendments, ferrili/ers. and seedlings to lutnte garden dcsi^ and installation. 


A Girl and Her Tractor 

K Decatur Road NE, Atlanta, GA 30307 

Adria Siembridgc. 404.200.8967 

email@agirlandhertracior.com 

www.agirlandhcrtracior.com 

77//tng, plowing, ffradinfi, leveling, spteadinfi. lawn 

prep, excavation, atui other tractor services provided. 

f>lo job too lar^ or small. Servicing victory gardens 

and urban/suhurban farms all over the Atlanta metro 

area. 


Atlantis Hydroponics £C 
1422 Wo^mom Lane Suite 4. Atlanta. GA 30318 
Sara Smith. 4O4.367.O0S2 
2561 Westpoint Avenue, College Park. GA 30337 
Sant Smith. 678.S 10.0032 
inro@atlanlishydroponics.com 
wwwailantishydroponics.com 
Discover the difference in taste when fertilising with 
of^gaff fc fertilisers and soils, and experience the 
Mvnders of hydroponics. Enjoy delicious, homegrown 
vegetables year^und using very little space. Cntw 
indoors, or start seedlings inside under HID and 

fluorescent lighting systems. 

IS* 

Country Gardens Farm & Nursery > . 

3728 Lower Fayetteville Road, Newnan, GA 30265 
Mike & Judy Cunningham, 770.251.2673 
mikccfd'countrygardensfarm.com 
www.countrygurden.sfarm.com 
We are a farm and nursery' su/^licr of mganic 
minerals andfertilisers-primarily FertreU and Suture 
Safe-worm castings, mushroom comimsi. and other 
.soil amendments. 

Farmer D Organics 

22 W. Bryan Street «237, Savannah, GA 31401 
Daron “Farmer D" Joffc, 404.474.0760 
fannerd@farmerd.com 
www.farmcrd.com 


Creators of farms and products for the earth ami 
its people, Farmer D Organics provides organic 
farm and garden consulting and a tine of organic 
gardening fmoducts. Axailablear Whole Foixls stores 
throughout the Soutiteast. 


Farmer D Organics Home Garden Service iS£ 

2 1 54 BriarcliiT Road NE, Atlanta, GA 30329 
Daron “Farmer D" Jofle, 404.474.0760 
fannerd@rarmcrd.com 
w'ww.rarmcrd.com 

Farmer D Organics brings the farm to your own 
back) xird! Have your oh'« custom garden installed by 
a pmfisssionol and enjoy organic vegetables, herbs, 
flowers, or fruit delivered to your door. fVith a wriei}’ 
of raised bed gardens. Farmer D wit! have you up 
and mtwing in no time! 

Farmers Organic l£C 


1 3 7 Phipps Avenue. New ton, G A 39870 
Chad Heard, 229.734.5018 


chadhcard@bcllsouth.net 

www.fanncrsorganic.com 

Compost, fvoduce mu! turfgrass production plots. 

and nursery potting soil test plots for pine tree 

seedlings and plants. 


Grand Pa's Worm Farm sS 

2908 Souihshorc Drive, Macon. GA 31204 

Keith Stringfcllow, 478.477.4748 

kstri ngel low@ bcl Isouth.nei 

Supplier of Hwirtr atui hwot castings for organic 

gardens. Developer of "moisture h70* " soildets 

worm bedding and feed. 

Jf53| 

Holt Heritage Farm & Supply 

1235 Euharlee Road. Kingston. GA 30145 

Charles D. Holt, 770.608.4093 

chaz@holtfaTm.supply.com 

www.hoItfannsupply.com 

Specializing in organically and environmentally 

soumi practices and products. Our farm store 

offers organic and low eco-impact farm and garden 

supfdies. with products ranging from lawn fertilizers 

to garden seeds, greenhouses and greenhouse 

supplies, bulk landscaping nuiteriah. and plants. 


Visit the Organic Olreaory at 
www.georglaorganics.org 
for the latest, up-to-date 
listings. 
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Hume & Garden Design. Inc. 

3703 Summitridge Drive, Atlanla, GA 30340 
Danna Cain, ASLA, 770.938.6688 
coniacius^ homegardendesign.com 
u'vvu.home'garden-design.com 
An mivni'u inninf! desigtt'build firm creatinfi 
personalized, interactive, outdoor Uvittg areas, 
ecosystems, and edible gardens that are organic, 
sustainable, water^wise, functional, healthy, and 
harmonious for people, pels, plants, and wildlife. 


InterNatural Marketing 

P.O. Box 1401, Lake Worth, FL 33460 

Chris Bell. 561.586.0048 

chellCajntematuralmarkeling.com 

\v\vw.tnicmaturaln)arkettng.com 

InterSatural Marketing provides organic farmers 

throughout the Southeast with a fulhservice 

marketing solution, including any of the following: 

consultancy, sales, package design, certification 

assistance, crop planning, market assessment, farm 

plans, ami logistical planning. 




Designer & builder of awesome 
t edible & ornamental gardens 



Keystone Organics 

3 1 5 Augusta Avenue. Atlanta, GA 303 1 5 
Jake Fgolf. 404.376.0768 
jakccgolh^''bcilsouth.nct 

Kitchen garden design, installation, and maintenance. 


l.ongwood Plantation fli^ 

1 549 Pryor Road, Newington. GA 30446 

Patrick C. (Mike) & Karen Smith. 912.857.4571 

longwood^>plan(crs.nct 

\\ ww.longs^ uod>plantation.com 

O'f make compost and other soil amendments on our 

centennial farm. Me also .sell organic fertilizer, ami 

incorfyorate it into our .soil mixes. Customers include 

fanns. nurseries. land.scapers. golf courses, and home 


Nature .Safe Fertilizer ic^ 

4310 37lh Street E., Bradenton. FL 34208 
Oabe Diaz-Saavedra. 94 1 .350.729 1 
gahcds.'ttnaturesafe.com 
www.naturesafc.com 

l^rufhicer of .six OMRNisted organic fertilisers. 
Primary ingredients include feather, meat. bone, and 
blood meal deriwd fivm poultr}\ Grows consistent 
crops because it is a more leadily available source 
for microorganisms. 


Sea.\gri, Inc. 

P.O. Box 88237. Dunwoody, GA 30356 
Robert Cain & Carmen Hagen, 678.232.9064 
canncn0'scaagri .com 
www.seaagri.com 

SEA-9i) Sea Mineral SoUds. OMRNistedfor 
production of crops and animals. Periodic Table 

minerals ami mice elements! Broadcast, or dissohe 
and spray to temineralize crops, hay. and pasture. 
Offer free~choice to all poultry and livestock. 


Susan Keller 

1 240 McLynn Avenue NE, Atlanla. GA 30306 

404.892.5853 

gardentoe@yahoo.com 

/ am an oiganic gardener i gardener who knows 
oxalis fmm aquilegia. Each garden is unique, 
containing the spirit of its creator. / will be your 
hands: planting, weeding, mulching, and picking 
bouquets for you. fiom your garden. I also teach 
clients 
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Sustenance Design. LLC >S£ 

Atlanta. GA 30306 

Lindsey Mann, 404.377.2843 

lindscy@suslcnancede&ign.nci 

u-ww.suslenancedcsign.net 

Practicing the art of sxKtainabk landscapes. Design 

am! implementation of ecological, edible landscapes 

that feed people! He aim to empower individuals. 

families, and communities to grow their own food. 

The Urban Gardener, Inc. 

491-B Flat Shoals Avenue, Atlaiiia, GA 30316 
Uuanc & Robin Marcus, 404.S29.9980 
robinntarcusC^mac.com 
^vvvu.thcurbangardcncr.com 
A full-service garden center catering to the particular 
needs of the city gardener. iVlteiher growing in a 
yard, on a balcony, rooftop, or loft, H-*r can provide 
WM with the ingredients to make you a successful 
gardener 

Whippoorwill Hollow Organic Farm 
3905 Highway 138. Covington. OA 30014 
Hilda & Andy Byrd. 678.625.3272 
wbippoorvii[lholf@bcllsou(h.net 
www.whippoorwillhoiiowfann.coni 
fVhippoorH'ill Hollow Farm diftribuies Certified 
Organic liwstock feed, soils, amendments, and 
fertiliiers in atkiilion to worm castings. 'Enriched by 
nature, not by chemicals 'is our motto! 


Youngs Mill Farm 

P.O. Box 233. Kingston. GA 30145 

.Melanie Hernandez, 404.625.4744 

melanie(^;young 2 >milirann.com 

ww w. youngsmi II farm .com 

Youngs Mill Farm is a Certified Organic greenimtse 

operation. Our focus is on growing quality herb and 

vegetable bedding plants for retail garden center.s. 

iVe also contract-grow Certified Organic vegetable 

transplants for farmers throughout the Southea.sf. 


The Georgia Department of 
Agriculture estimates that a I0*foot 
by 20'foot plot can grow $600 worth 
of vegetables each year. 



.Vbundant Life 

P.O. Box 1 57. Saginaw. OR 97472 
541.767.9606 

www.ahundanllifcsecds.com 

Specializing in organic heirloom seeds of the H'est 

Coast. 

Adams-Briscoe Seed Company 
325 E. Second Street, Jackson. GA 30233 
Jimmy Adams. 770.775.7826 
ab$ecd@j uno.com 
www,absecd.com 

5/we 19A6. AdamsSriscoe Seed Company has been 
serving agriculture and the seed iruiustry with all 
types of seeds, many difficidt to locate elsewhere. W? 
stock f eeuEs for cover crops, forages, erosion contrtd. 
wildlife enhancement, vegetables, land ivclamation, 
and other uses. 

Baker Creek Heirloom Seeds 

2278 Baker Creek Road. Mansfield. MO 65704 

417.924.8917 

w'ww.RarcSceds.C(Nn 

Heirloom seed supplier and prodttcer o/Thc 
Heirloom Gardener Magazine. 

Bountiful Gardens 

18001 Shafer Ranch Road. Williis, CA 95490 

707.459.6410 

www.bountitulgardcns.org 

California-based seed company .ipecializing in open- 
pollinated. heirloom, and bio-intensive seed. 

Cottle Strawberry Nursery, Inc. 

2488 W. NC 403 Highway, Faison. NC 28341 
Ron Cottle. 910.267.4531 
ron<^cottlcfarm.s.com 
w'ww.cottlefarms.com 

PnyJucer and seller of Certified Organic Chandler, 
Camarosa. and Sweet Charlie strawberry plants, 

DLF Organic 

P.O. Box 229. Halsey, OR 97348 

Erica Garren & Chad Hale, 541.369.2251 

ericag@imlseed.com 

www.DLFORGANIC.com 

We sell Certified Organic forage and turf seed We 

have alfalfa, perennial ryepms. festuhUum ryefpass 

type. timoOty. red clover, and forage peas. 
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Fedco 

P.O. Box 520. Watcrville, ME 04903 
207.873.7333 

. fcdcosccds.ccMT* 

A cooperative speciaUzhifi in open-poU mated seeds 
and Moose Tubers (seed potatites/. 

Gardens Alive 

5100 Schenley Place. Lawcnccburjt. IN 47025 

513.354.1482 

www.gardensalive.com 

Internet sales of enviromnentally responsible and 
effective gardening products for lawn, soil, plant 
care, and pest/disease control. Catlogue ay'ailahle. 

Harris Seeds 

355 Paul Road, Rochester. NY 14624 

877.892.9197 

www.harri sseeds.com 

Marketing vegetable and flower seeds, plants, and 
growing supplies to gaideners and professional 
growers. 

High Mowing Seeds 
813 Brook Road. WolcoH, VT 05680 
802.888.1800 

www.htghinowingsecds.com 

Seller of Certifled Organic seed, specializing in 

Northern varieties. 

Johnny's Selected Seeds 

955 Benton Avenue, Winslow. ME 04901 

207.861.3900 

www.johnnyseeds.com 

Wide selection of vegetable, herb, and flower seeds, 
with Certifled Organic and heirloom offerings. 

Nichols Garden .Nursery 

i 190 Old Salem Road NE. Albany. OR 9733 1 

800.422J985 

w'ww.nicholsgardennurscry.com 
A family^operated bushtess focused on flne culinar)* 
gardening. 

P.O.P.S. (PikcN Organic Prodacti and Services) Farms 
Etowah River Road. Dawsonvillc. (iA 30534 
John Pike. 404.397.7443 
serenityeink@.yahoo.com 
www.popsfanns.com 

Organic seeds grown in Georgia, mcluding Hercules 
field peas, Cherokee Trad of Tears green beans, 
mammoth sunflowers, okra, peppers, and others. 


Peaceful Valley 

P.O. Box 2209.’ Grass Valley, CA 95945 

530.272.4769 

wwvv.groworganic.coin 

Seeds and supplies for organic growers. 

Seeds of Change 

P.O. Box 15700, Santa Fe.NM 87506 

888.762.7333 

wsvw.secdsofchangc.com 

Source for Certified Organic and open-pollinated 

seetl. 

Seedway, LLC 

1734 Railroad Place. Hall. NY 14463 
800.836.3710 
vegsccd@seedway.com 
www’.seedw'ay.com 

Seedyvay is a full-line seed company that nujrkeis 
farm. turf, and vegetable seeds in the Eastern United 
States and Ontario. Canada. 

Southern Exposure Seed Exchange 
P.O. Box 460. Mineral. VA 23 11 7 
540.894.9480 

www.southernexposure.com 
I'ltginia-httsed organization dedicated to preserving 
and sharing heirloom seeds, especially those suited to 
Southern conditions. 

Territorial .Seed Company 

P.O. Box 1 58, Cottage Grove. OR 97424 

800.626.0866 

www.ierritorial-seed.eoni 

(Oregon-based seed company’ focusing on Northern 
\xirieties: organic .seeds available. 

'Birtle Tree Seed 

Camphill Village, Copake. NY 12516 
800.620.7388 
turilc(a!lurllcircesced.org 
www.turtletreeseed.org 

Bioifynamic, open-poUinated flower, vegetable, and 
herb seeds. 

Walker Farms 

68 1 0 Savannah Midway. Sylvania, G A 30467 
Relinda Walker. 912.481.2263 
reca rwalk@aol .com 

Walker Farms is a Certifled Organic farm with 40 
cultivated acres of vegetables, grain, and cover crops, 
offering cover crop seed and 1‘ldatia onion seedlings 
to organic growers. 
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African Americaa Family Farmers Inc. 

347 Milledgev'illc Road, F-4ionion. GA 31024 
MeK'in Bishop. 706.485.0004 
meK'inbishop^bellsoiHh.net 
Provides support to farmers. 

Alabama Sustainable Agricoltural Network 
P.O. Box 18782. Humsvilte, AL 35804 
Karen Wynne. 256.75 1.3%5 
info@asanonlinc.org 
www.a.sanon1mc.oig 
Provides su/^ran to farmers. 




Federation of Southern Cooperatives 
276*> Cliwch Street, Hast Point, GA .30344 
ilwthcr Gray. 404.76S.099I 
higray@inirKbpring.com 
K ww. tcderation.coop 
Provides support to farmers. 

Florida Certified Organic Growers & Consumers 

P.O. Box 12311, Gainesville, FL 32604 

352.3?7.6345 

wv.-\^-.foginh>.<»g 

Organic (:ertif^'ing agency\ 


Appalachian Sustainable Agricnltnre Project 

729 Haywood Road Suite 3. Asheville, NC 28806 

828.236.1282 

info@BiQ'Appalacht8n.org 

www'3uyAppaiachian.org 

ProvUks support to fatmers. 

Atlanta Community Food Bank 
732 Josc|4) E. Lowery Boulevard 
Atlanta, GA 303)8^28 
404.892J333 
rcedback@aclb.org 
www.acfb.org 

Supports communit)’ gardens in Atlanta, and 
distributes food to communitks in need. 

Atlanta Local Food Iniiiarive (ALFi) 

P.O. Box 8924. Atlanta, GA3II06 

678.702,0400 

wwwjrtbntalocalfood.ocg 

Food policy' eoahtion advocating for Atlanta's 

sustainable food fttture. 


Carolina Farm Stewardship Association 
P.O. Box 448, Pitisboro, NC 273 12 
919.542.2402 

www.caroIinalannstcwards.o^ 

Provides support to farmers. 


Earth Share of Georgia 

1 447 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, OA 30309 

Madeline Reamy, 404.873.3173 

madchRC@.carlhsharega:o^ 

www'.canhsharega.otg 

Facilitates corporate charitable giving to 

envirorunentai nonprofits. 






Georgia Department of Human Resources, 
Department of Public Health, WIC Branch 
2 Peachtree Street NW #10476, Atlanta, GA 30303 
Doris Exans-Gaics, 404.656.9883 
dcgates@dhr.staic.ga.as 
www.healtb.statc.ga.us.'prDgrams/wic 
Administers the H'lC Farmers Market and Senior 
Nutrition Programs. 

Georgia Citizens Coalition on Hunger 
9 Gantraon Avcmic SW. Atlanta, GA 303 1 5 
404.622.7778 

liviRgwageatl@hotmail.c(Hn 

www.gecngialivingx^’age.Ofg 

.Advocates and intproves access to healthy food in 

underserved tKighborf\o<tds. 

Georgia Mountains Foodways Alltanre .. 

220 Becchvk'ood Drive, C'layton, OA 30525 

David Darugh, 706.782.54^5 

david-gayle@bccchwoodifm.ws 

www.georgiaroodways.onK 

Budding ideal food community in North Georgia. 

Green Foodservice Alliance 

480 E. Paces Fcny Road Suite 7, Atlanta, GA 30305 

Holly Elmore, 404.261 .4690 

hoily@GreenFix)dserviceAlliance.org 

\v\vw’.grcenroodscrvicealliance.org 

Neiwoficing and environmental advoctny for 

Georgias foodservke industry. 




*A nation that destroys its soils 


destroys Itself.’ . .. 




' Franklin O. Roosevelt 
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Heifer InternaHonal 

3 1 5 W. Ponce De Leon Avenue ii245 

Decaiur, GA 30030 

877.663.1085 

sc@hcirer.org 

w-\^'w.hcjfer.org 

Adtnimsters programs thaf improve food access to 
underserved popuhthm. 

Les Dames d'Escoffler 
WM'^\-.ldeiatlanta.o^g 

Prtyvidcs support to the sustainable agricultiuv 
communin' and women in the culinary arts. 

Oakhurst Comraunit>' Garden Project 
435 Oakview Street, Decatur. GA 30030 
Stephanie Van Parys. 404.371.1020 
dircctor@oakhurstgarden.org 
w\hAv.oakhurstgarden.crg 

Large community garden offers educational classes, 
plant sales, and tours. 

Organic Extension I'ndergrouod 
RO. Box 33459. Decatur, OA 30033 
Mark Boudreau, 828.215.2093 
info@organiccxtcnsion.org 
u-ww.organiccxtension.org 
Provides support to farmers. 

Park Pride 

675 Ponce dc Leon Avenue NE 8(h Floor 
Atlanta. GA 30308 
George Du.scnbur>’ 

404.817.7970 

parkpride@parkpridc.org 

\\^'w.parkprlde.org 

Administers the Adopt a Community Garden Program 
in Atlanta's city parks. 

P.L.A.C.E, 

P.O. Box 1924 

Athens, GA 30603 

vs'\^>^-.localplace.OTg 

Building local food systems in Athetts. 


Visit the Organic Directory at 
— www.georgiaorganics.org 
for the latest, up-to-date listings. 



4148 Kings Troop Road. Stone Mountain. GA 30083 
Julie Sltaffcr, 404.296.3932 
indiasjulcs@:ho{mail.com 
w^vvv.slowfoodattanta.org 
Stipporis good, clean, and fair food. 

Southeastern African American Farmers Organic 
Network <SAAFON) 

P.O. Box 456. Savannah, GA 31402 

Cynthia Hayes.912.495.0.S91 

saafon@comc3si.net 

\fcW'w.saafon.oig 

Provides support to farmers. 

Southern Foodways Alliance 

Barnard Observatory', University. MS 38677 

662.915.5993 

sfamail@oiemiss.edu 

www.southemfoodways.com 

Dedicated to preserving the South 'sfood Iteritage and 

culttire. 

Southern Rural Black Women's Initiative 

P.O. Box 1 933, Albany, G A 3 1 702 

229.430.9870 

educalion@'bellsouth.net 

w'ww.SRBWI.org 

Nourishing women i internal capacity to take 
responsibility for their own liws. 

.Southern Sustainable .Agriculture Working Croup 
(SSAWG) 

P.O. Box 1552, Fayetteville. AR 72702 

Jim Lukens, 479.422.5831 

info@ssass^.org 

vvw-w.ss8wg.org 

Provides support to farmers. 

Sustainable Agriculture Research & Education 

(SARE>-Southern Region 

University of Gctvgia Agricultural Experiment 

Station, Griffin, GA 30223 

ww w’.southcmsarc.uga.cdu 

Provides support to farmers. 

Team Agriculture Georgia (TAG) 

Neal Leonard, 478.825.6806 
www.icaniaggcoigia.com 
Pntvides support to farmers. 
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^ Return fonn to: 
Ckot:^» Otganiis. liie. 
PbBox8«4^ 
Atlanta.' G\ >1106^8924 
www.;geofgiai>t|pM>ci.or|l 
678.702.0400 


Conrgia Otganlc^ ts a 50)(c)3 nonjiwidi corporation. Oue« and 
donatkms to Gonegia Oiganks ore ta-x-dcductiMe. 
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.Name l*a^« 4 

lOSipKlhnkn&Ooutma -19 

5SMgM^it4vwiiif ^Nonh) 29 

5 Se»m« Bfr«ia; fSiOKK Spnn|;t> 29 
AAlFamn 11,24 

AGiriandHcrTtanor 
A Gr>wo>' M«ke< 6S 

AHe2Fii{in 24.27 

Adaim DriKne Cfanpony TT 
Afncwi AmcQcan f-HOity 

Famtm. Inc. 79 

AUboRU SminiuiMc Agricriiunl 

Nei»x)fk 79 

AOnny Hmncn' Maili*! 66 

Alphaitfln Fannm Mwlei 26 

Ambm .S«i/oo>li. LiC 59 

Anson Mills 56 

ApptJochim SiiMsiaaMr 

Ayrkultino ^ 

Atlmu'sCaliiuir) Exapcs J2 

Ai2ieiH twiocn Market 46 

AlhetH Locidly Grtmn 7| 

Atlanta C<m<niiBiry Food Bank 79 

AUMHaUicalFootf Iniiiatis’ciAU’D 79 
Aiteibt Hydropratict 75 

aaNmtirale Market *2 

AvoKm Caicmip 20. 2ll 

Saccbsmlia 29 

Boulelkkl Fanners' Market 12 

Rmltvxjod Iwt 12 

BcDn CiKma Arthil Food .19 

BHty Grneral Sime 29 

Beyond dtr Bnoniet Fnm 67 

Blaric Faniis 51 

Slossocn Hill Fanru 16 

Blue Bicycle 8 

Bine Eyi^ Daisy R.iknhnp 29 

Binsn's BaiAs 46 

Bcaintif ul DohrmiaD Fotmt 4 1 

Hack Strae Pub 2B 

Bnfbtn Day Salnml Foiidt 60 

Buckeye Craek him 16 

Bums Best Farm 7 

ByncBtuchmy Farms 59 

rale Cninpeiiiio Inc. 48.67 

CaKMmii 21 

Cific's l am House 16 

Cakes A Ale Reibuinuii 21 

CamcMon Fatra 52 

Cane CTeek Farm 24.74 

Cimnc 18 

Carlton Nmii 54 

Carolina Kam SlenanJsliip 

AssneiMioN 79 

Ceslar Otme Fann 52 

Clta Bella 60 

rbemkee Fnesli Market 17 

City Grill 29 

City Market on the Ctccn 45 

Clark A Smm OrptuMcs 59 

Colenun Risor Farms 1 1 

Cnnege Park Health Ceiiier 26 

Colurabm Natural Foods eSA 7| 

Comer Farineis' Market .52 

Concmifics Kestaurauls 54 

Cons'crr Locally Groun 7| 

Cook Family Fann 49 

CuOan Mill I vmers’ Market 46 

Coumiy Ganktis Farm ft Nursery 47. 75 
CouMiy Life Vepetanan Cafe 52 

Oager-Ha^r ratm 45 

Crystal Organic Farm 42 

Cryatal Pemds A^uaculrore 62 

DftAFann 55 

Mley's Reoaunm ft Bar 29 

Daily Gmccnes Conap 46 


Dallas Farmers .Market S.l 

Duvis Farms <'NA 65 

Decatnr Farmers' Market 20 

Occimtl Place F«m 17 

Deep Sritfth Gnisms 6| 

Drenacxd Farm 49 

DcBtimFkmeT Farm. Inc' 56 

Dewiny Prudnee 75 

OilUsshI farms 41 

Do Tell Farm 62 

Doe Creek Furm .52 

Dnrvey htnns 65 

DnoNeUFarm 4) 

DmfliostTi SfindersvlUe Market 65 

Dubberiv's Seafood 59.62 

Dum-nody Coantry Oub 21 

Dynamtc rhvli TO 

Lattlt Faro lAthciasI 46 

FortltFatetAnipMai 47 

Earth Share uf Georgia ^ 

Eau Aiknra Vdlaitc Famters Mwiri 20 
Eeco .50 

Eden Farms 63 

Fomiry humeni Market 20 

fcnota Mountain Relrvai 1 2 

Fae. Forms 9 

fatrfaiirn Farmers* Mnia 26 

Fairymnoii ThteVet 24 

Fjnn255 46.50 

Fanner D Orjtanscs tn, 75 

Farmer Jefl's PirodBce 43 

Fannen* Fresh Fmd Network 72 

Fvmers Organic 75 

Fearbcrs'isc Farms 54 

Fcdemii<m<dS'>athemC<iMpcmiis«s 79 
ROhCrmipRestaunins 21 

Five ft Ten 47 

FblOeckUsdpe 6) 

Fialnocsis Form 48 

Flfiolan'O} Orff 30 

Flonda Cernhed OrgaiHC Ormrm 

ftlimomera 79 

Focal IDI Mnmmpiide .M 

Fort Creek farm 49 

Froehoine Ganfan 16 

Full Mrmn Farms 46,47' 

GasanardeiH 20 

Garden of Eatin* of Henry CiMiaty 42 

Carman Fiiniil) Farm 45 

Gentpa Ourent Cculititw on 

Hian^ 79 

Gciwysa Departmem of Human 

Rexwiues 79 

Gcorjha MnuMntns Fnodvoys 
AUimvc ?9 

Gilmer Coany f attnen* Markrt 9 

Grand Ibi's tkvriTi Farm 7.5 

Grapes ft Beans Caff 12 

Grareyard Tasem 21 

Green Acres N'aiiuuily Grown 

Fiinns. Inc. 42 

Green Foodscrsrcc Allinncr 79 

Gtren Market 68 

Green Market al Piedmem Pork 26.28 

Greenkarf Nmns 51.74 

Greenlilc Grocery 1 3 

Coeystnoe Farms 16 

IlftF Blend Co. 40 

Hail Counl) Fnrmcrr Market 49 

llartsimhirmt 24 

Harmony HtM Farm 49 

Harrts ft Oarfc tliou^llil Grorcty 

fthxnlSchoid 30.39 

Harry's Farmen Murker (Alpharrtai 39 
Harry's Faitiim Market (Mmvtu) 19 
Harrwell Farmers Moiict .51 


Harvest Form 30 

Harscst Lodie Fiinn 62 

Hawlunssille Duwiiiown 

Communtiy Motkei 67 
Heifer iMemcMimial 80 

Hetiiape Orprak Farm 61 

Hixhlond Bakery .51 

Hodpe Ranrfi. I.LC 46 

Holefnun and Finch lAiHic Honse .51 
Hollyholm Farm 56 

Holt Heriui^ Farm and 5a|ply. I.LC 7. 10.75 
Ndy Cow Beef 53 

Home ft Garden EX'Mipt 76 

Home IM Form 67 

Hom^rvun and Hamltnadr 10 

Hope's (oRdens.lJr 25 

HrsmersFaim.lne. 61 

Imfitov'eM 2.5 

IndUn Ridpc Farm 10 

InicrNaimd Marteiinp 76 

I ft 3 Form 54 

lack's Harsesi 39 

Jasper Farmers' Market II 

KT Kitchen ft Bar 51 

Inmy'Jack Sun Farm 49, 70 

ftmeihiim Farmer's .Market 17 

KChocolat .59 

KasanRnI 22 

Keystme Ofpuiics 25.76 

Koinoniu Farm 67 

I a Gracia It 

la Matson m TWfair 54 

La Tas-nla Tntinna 31 

Udshnf Farms 1 1 

lakewmd Health Ccntei Fanners' 

Market 26 

loinTniccs-iRe Farmers Market 42 

l.eawn]i Tree Farm 49 

Lee FiiniK-'Eiiktintik Prralucts 51 

leiHall Farm 9 

IxsDnnicsd'EiCOflicr 80 

lifeGruccry 19 

iJiUe's GnliCabboseton-n Market .52,40 
live River Ind^c and Farm 6.5 

Lobby w TWFl.Vb 31 

tsmjpnood riMtatmn 76 

Love is tosre farm 24 

Loving Henits Plvum ft Wellness 

Cemcr 8 

L.'llini Fine Orponle rnislae ft 

Wme Bar 42 

Mayndu Bread (’itiBpnoy 1 7 

Mapiolra farms 6A. 68 

Midatchie fkids 67 

Manna To Git. U.C 10 

Mnnetta Square Farmers' Market 18 
Market on Bnmlwuy 52 

Market nn the Square .54 

.McMuilao Famil) Farm 31 

Mia's Health foods 45 

Miks Bciry Farm 59 

Milhw Community Market 27 

MLK Farmcn' Market 26 

ktoore Farms and fnends 56, 72 

Mcenropsode Farmers' Market 27 

Mother fiaiuie's fc'den 10 

Miiuniain bofth Farm 10 

Mnunorn Fresh Market id Blue 

Rsdpc 8 

Miitpliy's 32 

Muss ft Tlmiers 19 

Naitaal Health CenKT 13 

Naiursd Morkel PImc 1 1 

Nature Safe Fertiluet 76 

Nainre's Harmony Farm 38.48.55 
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Nantr Page t 

Noith Pphnn TailgaM fitnnm* 

Market 27 

Onkbiini Coimniinii) GMdm 80 

OooMcc f 9nMi> Martn 52 

CM ihe Vine. Oqtaoic (Vntoco 

neliveo 72.75 

Okie Ockir Farm 4t 

Omar’»l.akeOc>WM>Ciinln. Inc 54 

ONEanidtu«akllcimi 52 

Utganic heiemkHi I'mfcri^iHXl M) 

OilWtic Murker fiS 

Oiyamc Valkv 86 

OrganHiarm 57 

rj„.kr£. 80 

PO.P.S. (Pilic't Orpime Koduen and 

Service*) Fame 7.78 

Psckhminc Marker A7 

PARISH 52 

iVklMde DO 

PvrlQ * CMcring ft Tlv Owlca* 

ai Kcraenm 22. 55 

fVacMtcc Rrari Fonnm Markei V 
FVarl Ar’aitcni; 16 

I'eMsteHiHCnnT.Ur AS 

nmy Famierv* Marie) A(i 

nrramntcM Creek VVne)anh II, 12.66 

ntiiciita Ganlcnt, LLC 4 1 

njcmFwwn 25.55 

IVn»V\tla 53 

Pwe Bli» Orpuio 19 

Qutnmes at Bncchaiulia 35 

R.TImiwDtlaarGrin 53 

Kainbm' Noiuml Fixal* 23 

Rcdlaad Farim 54 

Rcinn 53 

Rotaanen Euteae 5.3 

RemmloBdra 40.43 

Rilc> Farm* 61 

Rite 'N SMne Farm 9 

Ritcidalc Clikien Ranch 17 

Kitcradc humcr* Market 28 

Riterview Rinm 9 

Rvanc Owen Market 9 

ROOM lU rWELVF. M 

Routt Farm 53 

Bo)ral Rtt'd -Scivitfe Inc. 73 

Sapclorarm* 6< 

Suulee Naccochec Frmm* Mirfcet 13 
SaiiKlci'vikid.Seefcxalaad Mixe 22 
ScIwioFamn 23 

SeaAftt.liK 76 

Semibe Farmcis' AiDM Maria 28 

Srtcnbr Feniit 26 

Setanwela Saturn] Fmis Market 23,4.1 
Slu<l> Btouk Farm.lXC 51 

Simply llomc y tton 1 1 

Mffl't Canlen Pndl 55 

Sia Bomt 19 

Sleepy Huilot* Farm 15 

Mrnt Fnud 80 

Smokey lloBira Farm 9 

SodCMtFjnciry Dinnig 75 

South Chy KjIcIko MidKmti .U 

VniOi Cli) KiichcB V'mingt 19 

SouthcaMcra AFriraa Amctkaa pKtihTt 
Organic Network 
ISAAFON) 80 

SoulhpiMetH OrpanK Supply Co. 75 
Srwheni hnv|wa>vAltiacM-c 80 


Southern Rural Bkart: IVeenen't 


Imtiaiite 80 

Snuiliera SmuanaMc Agrir«llinc 

Wcufcing CrfoupiaiAWtitM 
SiMiUHte MedH-al Ccnier Fermrrt' 

kkuket 26 


Sparkman rCream VbNer 65 

Spana'HaiKte’k CtiopeiMive Market 54 
SprviU Cicen Martlet 29 

Spruill Ckccp Market CSA 72 

SiarIVcivitiont 40 

Siotely EtcittrrMmng 22 

STATS M 

Sicp4iefi&<\iUMy Fonarsv Martel 55 
Snrdinplet tirren Marita 28 

SugHtTmcFarm 24 

Supine Orntten' Market ri9 

SutoR Kclkr 76 

Srnt^iuWe Aptnilture Reteorch ft 
hducatieei t$AKE> 

Somheni Region 80 

Sauenancclhniiii, 1.147 77 

Sownncv Furraen* Maria 42 

Sweet Auburn Bread Cotnp nn t .14 

Swea Grata Dairy M 

Sweerwaier Cnowen 16 

SwhcM Marka Deli 7 

TalWiataee Faim c fe * Market 69 

TAP 55 

TaylOriMnicdba Spill Cedar Farm 17 
Tt«nA8riculiiMrGrarcia<TAG> 80 
Terra Terwir 25 

The Bleu IlMBeOttt 42 

Tbc Cnofc’t Vntrebitinc (BivoUuvcnk 41 
The <'oiA‘a Vkiiicbumr (Oei-aiwi 23 

Tbe Cculi't Warebnate rMnttintti) 41 

The Fiirmbaute at Setenhe 15 

Ihe OlcRwxiod 25 

The Green Maika 69 

The Hit 38 

The l^val Famtiaad 21.41 

The Marka OR Trusieet Garden 60 

The Savaocud) Surtami Farmctt* 

Market 60 

11 k Scniient Beun 60 

TbeTunHpTmck.liK. 75 


The Urban Gardener 77 

Thritv;ACarry«iaiCBf6 61 

TifiiM Farmer* Marla 69 

'nnk’tantrtcdBecf .56 

TROIS 5* 

Tndy Utmg Afctl N«ural Urban 

Fartm 26 

Troicca Garden 59 

Turkey Hill Farni 68 

7^*0 orlMn bek* 38 

II.S. Foraltervice. Inc. 7.1 

HMOJAFatmett'Maika 28 

tipi ft tXiwra Farm 51 

V^hett Foam 55 

Vin F2isa Fieih PAta 41 

Vickety Green Mnrfca 24 

MliajecFnrm 18.26 

VirpiiinWUlu 84 

WnlkerFamia A1.7X 

Ward Valle) Oanletm 7 

Wntren Suva Finnetj* Maria 26 

WatbinpuMi Farmen Maika 56 

Waicifwai rar wat Marta 62 

Waicrtbcd 25 

Whipponmitl IMlnw Organic F'arm 22.56,77 
White Onk Pasturv* 66, 85 

Whitt Rock Form 55 

Whole Ftxxit Market (Burtiheadl 41 
Whole Foadt.MarkeitDulvih) 42 

Whole FovFt Maika tCffloryiueni 25 
Wbnle Fomb Marla (klidtownl 41 
Whole Foods Maria ($and>'.Sprtng04l 
Wolf Creek SaKM 52 

Whircrcvk WIUcnKm Fnm 12 

Wmtinre GnII 59 

W'lKxHanil Ganlem 46 

World ftnccCfltfAlhmta .19 

Yoonpt Mill Fam 77 

Yunimy Spoonriil.s 19 

ZioMri'u'sGatdai 10 



“I ism noi bound for any public place, but for pniind of 
my own xvIk'IX* I have planted vines ond orchard tires, 
cind in the heat of the duy climtied up into the healing 
siiadow of the woods. B<*ltcr ihnn an>' argumcDt is to 
rise at dawij sind pick tlcw-wct Ivrrio-s in a ciip.” 

-Wmdoll lk;n>' 
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Renowned cook, author, and television producer, 
Virginia Willis announces the publication of 
her new cookbook. TI).. 






• NOtv 




•rginia Willis 


www.virginiawillis.com 


This critically acclaimed book has glorious photographs 
and delicious Southern recipes that have been adopted to 
reflect Virginia’s classic French culinary training. 









WHITE OAK PASTURES 
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As members ol a farmer-owned cooperative, we have the freedom to 
farm the way rtalure intended. We never use antibiotics, synthetic 
hormones or pesticides. Our cows graic organic pastures. And we 
treat our customers, animals, and environment with respect. You 
see, like ail Organic Valley farmers, we take pride in putting food 
on your table that's both healthy and delicious. After all. if it says 
Organic Valley, it has our name on it. www.orgaBi<nralley.coop 
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Nourishing the Nation One Tray at a Time 

Farm to School Initiatives in the Child Nutrition Reauthorization 


NAIION'AL farm to SCHOCa NETWORK 
COtWUNITY FOOD SECURITY COALITION 
SCHOOL FOOD FOCUS 
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My job is to listen to the president, who is the ultimate 


visionmaker...Thevjsionis,Hewantsmorenutritious(ood 


in schools. In a perfect world, everything that was sold, 
everythir>g that was purchased and consumed, would be 
local so the economy would receive the benefit of that. 
One thing we can do is woHc on strategies to make that 
happen. It can be grant programs, loan programs, it can 
be technical assistai>ce * 


Secretdi^ oj Agriculture Tom Vihack 
Washington Post 2, 11. 09 
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Restore the Right of All Children to Access Healthy Food in School 

School meals are a vital pari o* our rcsponsibfily to ensure the health and svelibeing oi future 
generations- Improving the quality of sdiool meals, and malcjng them accessible to all 
children. essentia) to our nation’s future. More than 30 million children eat school food five 
days a week. 180 days a year. Over the past 60+ years, school meals have helped our 
nation make impressive strides toward improving childhood nutrition and reducing childhood 
hunger 'tel m recent years, school meals are confronting new chaltcriges- School food 
services are fighting an uphill battle to provide kids with healtliy food. Soarir>g food and 
energy costs, the lure of fast food outside ihe school campus, financial pressures caused by 
tight state budgets arxi diminished tax revenues all stand in the way of food services being 
able to provide healthy and delicious meals to schoofcbldren 


Schuol meals arc an impoi-tani way to turn 
around our nation's burgi-oning obeiiity 
ejJKtcmic. Consider tbc following; 

»» Ohc.'iity ratc.s among children have 
doublet) in ihc last 10 >-cars and tripled 
for adolcsc'cnis. 

»» 27 percent of U.S. cbildrc’n arc mcrwcighl. 

»» I in 3 diildrcn born in the xear 2000 will 
develop diabetes nxakc that ! in 2 if the 
child is bbek nr Hispanic. 

»» ror the first time in 200 years, tmlw 's 
rhiklren arc likclv to have a shorter life 
expectancy than their parents. 

Like school food scrvkv*. today's lamilv 
farmer U facing numerous challenges to make 
a living r*lT the land. The farmers share of 
every food dollar ha.s dropped to 19 cents 
from 41 cents in 1950. As a re.sult, nvany 
farnters have a hard time fust breaking even. 
Three hundred thiriv farm operators leave the 
farm every wvck, and the average age of 
(arniers nationallv is 57 vears.The U.S., with 
onlv 2.2 million farmers, ncm has more 
prisoners than fanners. 


Tlicn* is a .solution that can help turn around 
both of these tnmds; farm to scltooi. S<-hool 
meals form a |K>tentialh' lucratiNc marki't, 
estimated at more tlun S 10 billion per year, 
harmers who sell to schools caji augntent 
their im-oiiK- and stay on the land. Yet today's 
family farmer doesn't have very good access 
to this market. 

harm to school programs ensure that our 
chililrcn eat the highest-quality fowl available. 
These programs deliver food that not only 
nourishes children's IkmIic-s immciltatciv, but 
also knowletige that enhances their educational 
experience an<l cultivates long-term healthy 
eating habits. Thev arc a win-win for kitLs, 
farmers, communities, educators, panmts, 
anil the environment. 

Thanks to the efforts of social entrepreneurs, 
farm to school programs liave blossomed on 
their own in thousamls of schools across the 
rountrv. Think abotit what they coulil do with 
aaive support from USDA. 



WHAT IS FARM TO SCHOOL? 

«• Noufishing kids and comrpunity 


~*lr, 40 siales, skictertvin over 2,000 schooJ 
dUrich are ealing farm-fresK iood lor school 
. lunch or breaMas(.Fann to school ervibies every 
jtMd Id ha>s access to nutritious food wh4e 
^ -sin^ultorteousty bertefiiing the conmunit^- and 
.. Ipcd larrrter by providirg a conststenl. rel>^ie 
^mrfcel. Ift addition to supfilyir^ rauri^ng, 
lOcadygrownioodfiihecaleleriaorclassroorTts, 
•ir^^rw^to school programs often also o»(t?r ouhiirtn 
^ vod isgncuiftiro ochicaiiorT 'tlvoogh taste tests 
^i.VldtODl gardens, Cfomposbng programs, and Isms 
tourvSudtflS^tertorrces hdpcl'ildrcn tinc!c'sia*>:l 
^/>)rhcr«iheeiood comes homarKl how their li>3d 
«hoice|jHacf th^ bodies, the enwonment. and 
^ theredmmun^atlar^ 

^'$ 0 ^ (he tood 4 scK and the exper 
. Jutreu^ding A are eduaHy esseni hd to the success 
^ of term to schod programs in idtanging eating 
^liabts lor the better. When sdtools lout t)v> 
eating produce but don t olF«r it m 
ir^^ n dat ^' dieir stodenis are being (aught orte thing 
, rt^idtotmanother. Schools need toorv-c siudcriN 
^^lOT^^mcjrBfle.rew^^ through hands- 

- 9^. ^j^-a farmers' market, tasimg new 
cooking sMb iKot vnll 
. serve tfcfeh i ihfaf^y^ Tlteselfikagesg-.c 

, -Audenb vjy^«id fasfatg i^^stons ol the 
delighis d end (resihpiciced 

. prCduce; ai; tfl lfal|p1hew utsdersfand where lood 
~ pomes from fs grown-knowtedge that's 

keert^f^f^^^%Mlsfaelto^<^Bry chores. 

'9’ school food can .i(fa;»r<M the heafth ol 
fads. cfaveictodMyhatltohAg.p 



The Child Nutrition Act 

Ttvers fnur <*r live years, an opportunits arises 
Inr all i-iinserrH'd ss ith the health ol our nalirm s 
ihihirrn to ctalualc, (Icfend, and imprme 
lederal Child Nutrition pr»>2r4ms. The.se 
pm^Mins svrre Ivirn in the piist-\Vori<l\Var 11 
era v\ ith lhego.tl nl impnn ing natiiHi.ii seairily 
throu^i improving the nutriiioit.il status of 
Ititiiiv soldiers. Tbev wvre ex|Mii4leil in the 
l*^h(K,ind l*J70saspart ofrivil rights slrujiglcs 
to rvduie hunger am! [xivertv. Now, in ?(MW. 
vvitii our nation^ health scnirilv am! the 
survival of lamilv farming at risk, it 'a the 
perftHi opportunity to revamp ChiUI Nuiriiton 
pivigranis to enable more sA’bools ami more 
iliildren to bciH'lii from the healthy meals 
and (iiticaiional opportunities that farm In 
nhord programs can provide. The current 
CliiM Nutrition .^cl expires in Vpiemher 
30<W. and C'nngress is mcn ing c|ukklv to enaii 
the next version. 

In 3004. ihe National Farm to SchtNil IVogram 
VV.VS esiahlished as part of the ChiUI Nutrition 
.■\il rvauihori/ation, < reating a M.'i'd gram fumi 
for M'hoolv to set up farm to school programs. 
Tliis prejgram reteivitl a SlO million author 
i/alion, hut newr vvas appropriate*! I'unds. 
hdlovv ing this legislation and tiu' tremendous 
sulwi'(|uem growth and inteivsi in lann to 
stluHil posgrams, the time is rijK* to Implement 
poliitcs that include IcK-ally and rcgionaily 
grtm n fiHHls in n.itiortal meal programs. 
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HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS 
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Benefits of Farm to School 

The mejof dims of the farm lo scHod approach are Healthy children, healthy farms, and 
healthy communities. Farm to school programs are based on the premise that students will 
choose heallhter loods. including more fruits and vegetables, if products are fresh, locally 
grown, and picl<ed at the pcalc oi their flavor and il those choices are reinforced with 
educational acf'vities Farm to school protects provKfe benefits to the entire community; 
children, farmers, ftxid sor vx:e staH. parents, and teachers 


Children 

Txisting rt'scari'h shmvs th.ti lorm in 
Hr«»_nr4im if»tlvii-n<.i‘ ^^uc^cnt^ on m.iny k*\cls, 
inm-osing liicir knimlitlgc and awaivncs^ 
alvjui food siiuiws, nuiriUon. and cJiing 
Hchavinrs arwl likMyto. bating liKally Miurccd 
pnnKicl'i hcioinc* part of the i-ducatiotcil 
rratiK-vvork that Uirn^ ki«h nil to hcallliK’r kKnl 
options. coniK'vtiim uitli llic soiinv ol ihfir 
FimhI aJ>o deepens students’ appreeialion for 
fcMMi and agrieuluirc. 'Che imjor impaiis of 
farm toscHiH>l protir.tms on children, cnllalrtl 
I’mni various programs, are: 

»»The choke of healthier options in the 
cafeteria through farm to sclti«»l meals 
K-suhs in consumption ot more fruits ami 
vegetddes (•*'0.99 U) "♦’I.? servings/day) 
and at hotne. h>r example, studies in 
I'ortland. OR, and Riterskk*. C'A. base 
fnumi that students eating a farm fresh 
salad kar ctinMime mughlv one ad<liiional 
HTving nf fruits and wgetaWes per <Uy. 

»» fk'tlcr knowledge ami awarrnexs about 
ganlening, agriciillurr. healths eating, 
local fiMxJs .Slid scasonaiitv. In Philadelphia, 
the |K*nx'nlagc td' ktn<IcrgartmTs who 
knew ivhers- theirfootl came from im rcasctl 
from pcrei-nt to 88 piTscni after 
participation in a farm to school program. 

»» IVmonstrateil svillingm-ss to try <ml new 
TimmIs an<l healthier i^uions. In ime schcKil 
in Ventura. t’.\. on <lavs in ivhk h there seas 
a choke Wtsseen a farmers' market salad 


bar aji<i a Imt lunch, students jnii adults 
ihose the salad bar In' a 14 to I ratio. 

»» Ucdiiceil consumption of unhealthy I'nnsls 
and vnlas; reiltics-d teles isinn watching 
time; pnsilise lifestyle imHiifications such 
as a ibtlly exciti.se routine. 

"t^ar Shcool Boerd. Weil I herd ihal wc only 
gel Cfunch Hinch on 2 days of Ihe week. 
How do you expect us lo sidy helthey? How 
do you expect us to kve with the meafloP 
Weil, I Hooe you do sumlhmg ’ 

I^UT fu‘m 4 ticb/rni Jt n.nii }e>tm 
Siiicrf PhttKt It'.U l‘’ ifcc 
VkM/ (uppofiiny ihf 

(XtrJ* Fjrm Ic VJIt.w/ 
to/jJ Ikir 


Tlie gnsMr the exposkrec ^ Ismvdimb kutix j 
liketbbpd that .t 
a child wiR ^ 

eraimrtslBKvays.^-.,-- .A:'. 

- _ -ipnl. 2007 gf' 

* -'^V' ' <b/ (infrlC(tnOf«iM*^.(tmitdira 

'.L^ \ r. 

. . -m,-. ^ 1 
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Farmers 

t-^ifttoricjiK', l«>c'al farmers have found it 
(iHheuh to access school-food markets, 
the c<>mplcxltics of the procurement poKcss. 
harm to scIhh)! programs open up that multi- 
hillion-doibr market to i'antily farmers. Data 
fn>m farm to school programs suggests that 
when schools thHiicaie a signilicani |KTeentagc 
of their purchases to l(K-al pniduccrs, hx'al 
farmers gain a significant and stcask market. 

*We are cultivating more than jusl food 
here This is about commumly, this about 
relationships* 

/o<iu htntvr Uithei Vj<A 

For example, the New York C'ilv sekml district 
.signed a S4.? million i-onlrort with farmers in 
u|vstate NV l(» prtnidc apples for NYC schools 
<Acr a three- war fxTMid.The 60 farms prm itling 
products to local schools in Massachusetts, 
meanwhile, arc generating more than $700,000 
in ailditional revenue each vear. For most 
panici|wlii»g farmers, school sales represent S 
to 10 percent of their total .sales. 


Apart Vom ihch^^lthand tarte 

Nutr^: SpecKjitf ' •! 

a- prioif ai We Ivigry'ina fli ^ Va>^ 

wh^ season. the | 

v.'irter. sdien 

her tSuctoatla^ bcc«be .il«jr 1^ ^ 

‘for the sk « woek-s j 

i get them ibr ^ yv^iqh ] 

a' . ] 

wift<wih ^twaSen.'Wfgist » support | 

ii> our local I 

itepertd «!►: M i 

redUySwth^’^--: - . . 1 


LOCAL FARMERS HAVE s 
TWO ADVANTAGES 


»» PROCEDURE '1^ cari' ^ ir«h,. ■ ; 

<wa^ and s«te woducf ^ ] 

wiihifi after h«v9»t 

posFlwdlifigprrKedui^- 2— 

»» REtATIONSHIP Ihebui-cravfthegncy^er i 

have 4 f^e 4 o-( 9 £ij knoi^er^ ; 

anaihw, tshifh protntAtftWowwnt^J^^ • i 


Stmie f)f the bcnrrfits reported bv participating 
farmers arc: 

»» Diversification of market; 

»» IVwitive relationships with the school 
<listrkt, siurieius, parxmts, .uisi contmunity; 

»» Opportunities to explore procewing and 
preservation mctlwxls l«tr iastiiutional 
markei-s; 

»» (istablishmcnt of grow er collaboralives or 
vtM)perati\rs to supplv institutional marki'ls. 

Food Services 

Wiih high overhead ttists. ilw.* finandal viability 
of scIhmiI food scrvkxTv tFl'ten dcpciuLs on tHi:ir 
ability lo increase tlx' |MrUci|kation of paving 
students and adults. Form to school programs 
tvpUalK' increase the fMrucipatioii rales in sduml 
meal programs, enhancing the mvrall linancial 
viahilcty ofpartiiipling scIwm)I fcKid services. 

The Massachusetts Farm to School project 
tmlesl that Worcester Public Schools haw seen 
a 1 5 jKixx*ni increase in school lunch purchases 
since the district began buying locally. Student 
lunch pariJcipalion in one school in Southern 
California increased bv over 50 perex-nt in tiK 
Hrsl twx> vears the farm to schi«>l prtjgram was 
in plan*. Overall, schools report a 3 to 16 
percent increase in p.irticipaCiun in school 
meals when farm-fri*sh I’ockI Is scrvetl. 
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Incrc.i'k'rl pjrltcipation c.in cover till* jdiiilinndl 
labor costs asMH'iatrd with IimxI prc|)jraik>n of 
rarm to school programs. Thnm^i a detaiU'd 
cost anah'sis of 2006-07 purchases, Mis.soula 
C'cHinly Public ScIuk)I District i'ountl that 
buying some local footls in seagirt (apples, 
canlaioupc, carrtjl t.Y)ins an<l shretkted carrot, 
potatoes, and salad mix) was eitlu*r less 
expensive or no more expensive than what It 
would base cost to purchase contparabic fotKls 
through mainstream suppliers. 

Fo(kI sctsIcx' stall' participating in (arm to 
school programs shmv increased; 

»» Knowledge and iiucri'st in local foiKi 

pre|>araiion: 

»» Knowledge regarding Mrasonal rccijH's: 

»w Interest in interacting with te.H'hers to 
strengthen clawrrMjm-s-jfctcria tsmmxlion-s. 

Parents 

lnts»rp<>ration nla pamit-nliication com])onent 
through a farm to school progrant can ensure 
that messages alxnit ht'olth amt l<K’al IockIs arc 
carrietl into luunes amt rcinlbrccd there bv 
parentsandcaregners. harm lost tHM>l inlucaiion 
inspires parv'nts to im orporate healthier I'ithkIs 
into their ehililrcn s and their laitiilys diets and 
Isciter c(]uips them to do so through htith 
shopping and lYxiking lips. In a project in 
Vermont, i2 (HTsvnt of parents with |>arlki- 
juting children iK'liovctI that their lantilv tllet 
luul improvx’d since their child's |tarticipalion 
in the program. In another project in Philadel|^ia, 
78 percent of parents with |Mrtictpating 
childnm rcportetl that their chihlren ate mure 
fruits atiil vegetables. 


Manv parents have exhibited; 

»» Gains inabilityaml interest in inairporating 
luralthicr AkkU in family diets; 

WM Grt'ater inieicst in gukling children to 
make healthier choices; 

»» 1‘ositive changes in shopping patterns to 
incorporate healths ami Icxal I<hhIs. 

Teachers 

Farm to school programs also alTect teachers 
in {xrsitixe ways a verv imjxirtant ami often 
oscrlrKtkcd outcome, as teachers are role 
ntiKlelK for students in all areas, espcciatlv 
regarsltng healthy lifestyles and eating. 
Sonic efl'ctl.s; 

i»n Demonstrated [xisitive attitude ami 
eagerness about integrating farm to school 
related infornution in curriculum; 

»» Positive changes in personal diets and 
lifestyles, iiuluding but not limitcil to 
purchasing farm to whiMtl meals in the 
school cafeteria. 


In the it takes the typica} k>o<| intm tjSOQ i 
to Z40i5 mil« to tf«rei fcc<« lam* to ptete 1 
A heed-, of Calfoo^;, '^vippesj- S?-. , -i 
pc, feqiiicrs 36-,i>in*s rwc ioiei ^ 
ener^ (wst to t<ansp^ ^lan the lodd i 
onergyU provide'.. ' 
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Farm to School Case Studies 

Here dfe some examples ol farm lo school I>a5 worited lor three school districts and 
one tarmers’ cooperati^*. These stories also illustrate the challenges that these programs 
have faced, which can be addressed federal poitcy changes 


Chicago Public Schools 

n^ich school (bv, the 600-pluv schools in dw 
Chtc'itgu Ihjhlic St:h<iol (C1*S) disiricl serw 
about ^SS.OOO lunches ami breakfasts, 8} 
percent of which arc free or di>countc<l. A 
more healthful school meat |irogram means 
heahhicr kkis both now and in the future. 
Chicago Public School district is working with 
farmers and processors U>caie<l within 150 
miles of the city, including in Michigan. 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Iruliaiu, to serve fresh 
i(K'al fruit ami vegetables to ntore than 500,000 
students all >'ear long. Bv doing this, Chicago 
has found a cost-efrcctive wat to make fresh 
local pFCHlucx' incluthng apples from 
.Michigan, os well .ts corn. pca.s, carruls. and 
green beans frozen within 48 hours of 
harvest ~ accessible ami at aibbic to students 
vear-round. not just in tlw- summer. 

In .?007. the tlistrirt took a bigger step to 
pnniding fresh and more healthful food tinr its 
sitwlcnts. Partnering with its main food sertur 
company, Chartwx'lLs Thontpson fhwpttalit); 
it devided to |mi 1 fresh fruits and scgetahles on 
the menu twke a week. The change in food 
pnicurcrnent ereolcs a healthier meal Ibr 
students, since the nutritional content of fresh 
fotxi is lar greater tliancannedicHMl and especully 
ntore than hi^y processed or frietl fo<Kl. TTic 
wvitrh lo local produce also makes economic 
sense, thanks to rising shipping costs. 

Hotveser, ib»' tlLsiriii's changerl pox'urentcnt 
plan has created .so much more rc'gional 
demami for farm-fresh TixkI that it strains the 
local .supptv, as many farmers have prior 
commitmcnt.s to other targe institutions. 
Another issue lacing the district i> Itnancial: 


the federal pi'imbursemcnl rale has not kept 
up sviih infblion ami the rising ctmIs of food 
and liibor In 2007, CPS ran a $23 million 
<lclidt In It.s focxl service program. 

r-or Chicago Ihiblic Schools u> continue 
improving the diets of its students, reimburse- 
ntcnl rates for sclv»ol meals nevd to he raised sn 
that ihcj are in step with current costs. The now 
outdalcti procurcmiTit mmlcl for school meals 
has not n'llecti'd a demand llrir fresh, more 
healthful f<NMl.T1iis model needs to change, and 
schcKils and districts need sup|x>rt as the\' work 
to tmprme pnK.-urcment systems. 

InsTcascd suppb of Iresh IoihIs from the region 
surrounding Chicago is one clear example 
of the need targeted in our coll for tnerM\tJ 
funJing Jar up fiHsl pnvurement by 

addressing gaps in foorl hamlling and infra- 
structuiv, and for ine/wno/ tahniuil iupport In* 
USOA in partnership with city and state 
agencies as ttvH as community based n<m-prolit 
and farmers organizations. 

Riverside, CA Unified School District 
In March 2005 the Riverside Unilied School 
fiistrirt (RLISD) in Risersidc. California 
launched its l-arm to Si'brx)! Salad Bar J'ntgrant 
in jefrerson hlemcnurs Schcml with support 
frt>m the California hndowment and in 
pannersliip with the Center for Food & 
fusticc. Siiu'c the implementation of the 
leffei'son sabd bar. the program has expan<lcd 
to 22 .schools. The suceew of the Riverside 
program is due in large jwrt lo RUSlIs 
Nutrition Service* Oircctor Rcxlm-v Taylor. 
.Mr. Tavlor w,is prcwiouslv the footl service 
ditvctc»r at the Santa Monica-.Malibu Unilied 
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Dblritt, whon* be* impIcmcnU't) nneof 
tbi' loiintrv > br»t farm to »chcKi| programs. 

River^itk' Coumv Is a hislorU- agrkiiltural 
tmmiy in Southern C'alitbrnia. Onieattiinilanl 
with vilru' gl'ov^•^ and a|>|)lrs ort^^an^^, the 
ctiunir nenv has one of Hu- iastcsl gnm tng 
p(^>uialions in the nation, and agrii.ultural land 
ix rapUiK being !oxl t<» housing ilcM-lopmcntt. 
Iiir ihcM* rca-sonx, Tavlor viw (arm to s( httnl as 
partk'ularlv important lor Riverside and 
.sought 1 <» make tiu- program ax loealK-iWuseil 
as |M)s.sihle.’Ibrough h»eal farmers’ markets he 
identirh'<l tsvn xmall iamiiv farmers hu-altsl 
within 10 miles of the City of Riversi<le svho 
wsTT willing to make wivklv <leliverk*s to the 
diMnil.When prcxlure isn't availahir from the 
two growers’ farms, ihs'V lot>k In other 
intk'pi'nrlent gremers in the area to pren-ide 
the needed items. Tavk>r spends alumt 
52iO.OOO per vear in AkkI purihases from 
ku-^al larms. 

The main compnieni ol'the Riversi<le harm to 
Sehor)! prtigram is a dailv sakid har ofl'ers**! to 
students as an alternative to the hot lumh 
meat. 'Ilie salad l>ar is .stoekt*d with as much 
local produce as tlu.' district is able to pure base. 
In the peak gr«wving seasons m-arlv all of tlu* 
fruits an<l vcgelaWcs served an' fnun kual 
sources, in skmcr months tlu* saLwl remains 
alumt SO^b l<H-al, owing to the vear-round 
growing scastm in Smihern California. 
■\pprt>ximately one t|uarler of stiuleivts c honse 
the stlad l>ar on anv given dav. .-^n unexpi'i tvxl 
result of the program at lefl'erson lus been a 
nearly increase in overall sch<u»l meal 
|>ar(icipation, including expom-ntial gnuvth in 
the number ol leaiher meals su.'rvvul. 

Crrant fumling has allowed Tavlor t«» hin* a 
nutrition specialist/ salad }>ar cfuinlinator to 
ewersec the program. This jiorson has become 
kev to the prvgrant's success and .suslainabiittv. 
The coonlinator serw's as a liaiwm between 
the district and tIu' farmers, placing priKluce 
orders with the local farmers ea«'h wcck.’lliis 


kiiul of start up funding has K'en essential to 
Riverside and mativ other schools to implement 
farm to sehcml programs. Yet, fevv sehixiU have 
acev'vs to the private foundation dollars that 
Rmlnev 'laykir, lu’causc of his historv and 
(smnections with mmmumtv groups, has had. 
for larm to school programs to lu'come the 
norm across the eounlrv, feJcui} tft'J grant lathis 
«>(Vt/ <0 Ks\»u( availiihli! to help .H'h<M}l^ make 
(he transition to healthier kwids. 

New York City Public Schools 

because of ih<- sheer si« of the New York City 
sch<M)l system it serves 850,000 meals every 
day of the sth(M)l vear- changes in its schiH>l 
IVmmI pmcuremeni have a huge opp«>rtunitv to 
have a positive impact on children's health. 

Successes in several of the scbo«*l system's 
farm to wlwwd partmrship* over the past few 
vears can shine light on new ways to get Iresli 
and more hcalthlul Ihod to kids in public 
.schools. Jerrv Dygert of Champlain Valley 
"^^-cially has teamed up with the schools to 
sell tlrab Apple-s. Millions of New- York state- 
gr»nvn apples, pri'-sUec<l and Ivaggcnl. have 
been purclusesl by New York sehookhiklren. 
New- York Citv’sftxxl.scrv kv division estimates 
that kids are eating four times as many a|>ples 
as thev used to. Ti* maks* the partnership 
[UissiMe, Champkvin Valley Speviallv lud to 
invest in infrastructure change's m order to he 
able t«» cut aiul bag the aj»|vles a presentation 
llvat wa.s atlr.utivc to kids in the (juantities 
needetl bv NYC’s schools. 

Ilie district’s struggles to cvpand to other 
pnxiucls |K>inl to the kimis of supjKrt and 
rcsmirces .schmvl dislrids will ncc<l to turn the 
tide of ill health of .American chikiren. Locallv 
grmvn .sliced and bagged c'arrot.s haw not vet 
enjov<'«l thc'succc’s.s «d'ap|>lc*s,cvx'n though the 
district has Ivcrn vsivrking wiib pnxlucers for 
more than ivvo wars to trv to gel fresh carrots 
to New York’s sihnokhildrrn. .\s the district 
serves 285.(MXi |Miundsof baby carrots trucked 
in fnvm faravvav state's, it seemed like it .should 
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!«• an easy, not lo mention c»>st-cfi’ccli\'c swlteh 
to use carrots grr»vvn close to the city. The 
siistrict wanteil to serw carnit* in the same 
way they serve prc-shccsl, prc-ha^cd apples 
bct-ausc it is too lalwr-intensive to hand -cut as 
many carrots lUily as they would need. Rut 
fanners and pnKlucvrs \vx>ul<l have to invest in 
a slifFcrcnt infrastructure to cut carrots. This 
might initially drive costs up and out of the 
purchasing price range: current federal and 
local laws reejuire distributors in purchase the 
least expensive product . meaning schools have 
not been able to give preferential treatment to 
local products. 

Ouidatccl procurement regulations are among 
the systems that must change for school meals 
to oiler the mure healthful ToskI t}u*y were 
originally intended to include, (imwers of 
other fre.sh fruit and vegcubles, as well as New 
York dairv and meat prodoexTs. have 
expertcnccsl similar frustrations in getting farm 
prodwtsinto schools. Well-intentioned schools 
have alsct ha<l a Itard time navigating die fcKxl 
purchasing burcaucraev. A Mav 2008 piece of 
New York State legislation callctl the Healthy 
HxKls.Act sought to improve such regulations 
bv giving farmers gn'aicr acxess ttj selling to 
their hval .schcxils, making it easier for both 
groups to serve healthier foods to kids. 

Rcauthorization of child nutrition programs 
in 2009 can heip reform unJ ^reamhne MMif 
proturement re^if/iNJun* follow ing the 2008 Farm 
Kill, where the geographic preferences liave 
now been allowcsi for school districts. Tlic 
need for /ii(uc icchnical aoJ finantmi sappori U) 
actxvmplish thcgoaUofbrii^ingmorc healthful 
local foods to New York City school meals is 
rrllccted in the call for evaluating and modeling 
best practices in more ctJinplox and larger 
scale procurement systems. 


New North Florida Cooperative 
One of the pioneers of the farm to school 
approach, the New North Florkb Cooperative 
.Association, Inc. (NNFCh has been working 
with school districts since i99S to provide 
fresh produce for school meals. This group of 
innovative African-American farmers 60 to 
1 00 farmers based in Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mis.si$.sip]M, ami .Arkansas has served more 
than a million students in 72 school districts. 

NNPC began .selling to Gadsden County schools 
during the 1 996- 1 997 school year, and since that 
time has rapidlv expanded, selling to a total of 
IS school distrkts. The association initially 
received finanaal m<r<n/v fer the putihaa 

of mfnniructtm’ aoJ Cifutpawnt re exportj pmcaii^ 
und (/utnFurjcn, akmg with a S-tO.OOO grant from 
die USD.A .Agriculture Marketing Service. 
Although grant monies were used in iIk initial 
stage of this pn>gram. approximately 90 pcitent 
of the fumling for the NNFC s marketing eflftirts 
now v:omes fn>m direct marketing sales, which 
contributes to the sustainability of the farm to 
sch(«>l program todav. 

North Florida, vvherc the program initially 
liegait, is an cconomicalJv depressed area with 
high unemployment rates. Farm to school was 
a boon for alt sitles of the c<|uation: farmers, 
lanti use, children, schools, communitv. and the 
local economy. Farmers saw that sourcing to 
schools would create a new market that could 
bring stabilitv, prohtabilitv, and organization to 
small operations that couM not surviv-c on their 
own. From die PikkI service penspevtive, 
integrating frcdi local produce into school 
meals was a nutritionally sound decision that 
bencHicd children, the local economy, and 
communitv. It’s a win-win-win situation. 
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POLICY SOLUTIONS 


WHY AMERICAN CHILDREN NEED US TO CHANGE FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

Ewvy ddd deser\-es the opportunity to eei lood irt school ensures their health artd w^ibeing. Valuing the 

noiwAhmeftl d our children « a pnnopie shared by the coiaborabon brged by the NatrorW Farm to School 
Networic, Community Food Security Coalitiorv end School Food FOCUS Eachorg^l>2abonre{»'esents^cl^'e 
dMzemitOnvnuriltitSy and public institutions across the Uruled States wodung in innovative ways to irnprove the 
<ood served in khooh- The National Farm to Sdsool Network worlcs with schools, larmers. iood services. 
chAdrerv pans^ and communities providing deed technical assistance to get larni to school programs oH the 
ground. The Community Food Security CoaMion buMs strong local and nsgionai lood ^ems. especiaily m 
places where poor access to healtoy bpd is prevalent. School Food FOCUS works with targe urban school 
dhtricts to bring more regonaAy sourced and sustamabiy produced iood to school meals via changes 
procurement ptAcies. 

Together, we repress rrdKons ol Americans sui^iorting policy sdutions that- 
N H restore the right oi ail cMdren to access good iood <n school; 
wN educate and irjormcorrmin^kiout heahhy iood end its impact on the 
weRxing ol cMdrer^ and 

MW connect %rmers> school districts tood service companies, and great ideas 

to^loot^systemdeiiveringschoollundi. , 

NineleenstalesdcrossthecoanlryhavepassedpoiiciestosupporllarmtoschooliniliatfvesSomestaleshave I 

sei up statewide tarm to school programs, with stall in the Dopartments d Agncufeure or Education, or botK I 

Theyw.bdmmunicaled the state’s preiererKe tor schools to buy local tood through poicy statements, changes I 

to bidding prachces, or cod preferences tor in-state products ranging Irom 5 to 25 percent Theyhavealso 

helped to connect fanners and school tood services through websites and databases. 

■ 

The lederalgovemmentcmleamlr^lheexampSeoi these states. The 2004 Child Nuirflion Act reaulhorization 
included just one precision on farm to Khool a seed grant program with S10 infeon in discretiorviry fundng 
thoi has failed to receive an approprialton. But (arm to school profeds are growvig explosively, and multiple 
policy strategies are needed to capture this momentum and propel them to the next level. 

Ek' 


The pokey recommendations tothisdooumerA are sdutions thd are tor to American childma schools, farmers, 
tood producers, end communities, ^ie Mtowing lists the most effective ways Vi^dvingtort can rebdance the way 
Americen chikfren eat in schools. We hope yociwi Join us in our eftorl to nourish the nation, one tray at a lime. 
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Community Food Security Coalition 
National Farm to School Network 

Priorities for Child Nutrition Reauthorization and School Food focus 


..TOP PRIORITIES 

Enact $250 million over 5 years, with $50 million mandatory, for Section 122: Access to 
Local Foods and School Gardens for grants to schools, lliis wchiIcI fund 100- SOO projects ]>er 
vear up to $100,000 toco^Tr start-up t.'osts for farm to school programs. These competitive, one- 
time grants will allow schools to develop vendor relationships with nearbv farmers, plan seasonal 
menus and promotional materials, .start a school garden, and develop hands-on nutrition cducattcm 
to demonstrate the important interrelationship of nutrition and agriculture. 

Establish a farm to institution initiative within the Secretary of Agriculture's Office. This 
initiative will help prm*idc national leadership to a rapidlv growing movement, helping to 
consolidate an<l guide the various policies an^l programs necessarv to exparKi and institutional t/e 
farm to institution across the country. 

Increase funding for improving and evaluating school food procurement. The challenges of 
farm to school in large school dlstricLs include brklging (he many gaps in suppiv-chain and food- 
handling infrastructure. USDA, Utgcihcr with national and slate agencies and non-govcrnmenlal 
organi7ation.s, should collaborate to .share and perfect best practices for increasing local and regional 
procurement of school food, including ev aluation of programs across the counirv'. 


.-ADDITIONAL PRIORITIES 

Increase Use of Foods From Regional 
Food Systems in School Food Programs 

EtKourage pun-hoiing local JruHi anJ tegetahla 

through the Fresh Fruit anJl'egetahle Program. 

The schools seicctcti for this program should 
be urged lo buy fn)m local farms and sources 
as feasible. Buying locally reduces transportation 
evists and related environmental impacts, and 
sup|K>rts the local ctxmomy. Research shows 
that production methcxls for food (i.c. organic, 
less pesticides, etc.) arc importaiit to ehihlrcn’s 
health. Pnxluction standards should be part of 
the standards set for food prosnfkxt to our 
children similar to nutritional standanls. 

/nerrase technical auistance to school food sen icei 
and coordination among education, health, t^ri- 
ciihure, and ptocuremeM agencies for product 
sauteing, hid specifications, and menu planning for 
all child nutrition prag/am that purchase local foods. 


Hood preparation using whole foods rather than 
highK’ proccs.sed foods is bc'ttcr for children’s 
hcalth.To implement farm to school prr)grams. 
TcmkI service staff may retjuire (raining in specific 
areas such as> procurement, pniduit handling, 
and seasonal menu development. Training in 
these areas will help to build the skills of focnl 
service staff and further institutionali/e farm 
to school programs. 

Increase Reimbursement Rates 
and Improve Access for Child 
Nutrition Programs 

Increase school food reinAursmem rates fy at least 
S5 cents per meal for school districts that achieve 
exceUetKe in proi iJin^ nurniioiu school meals. 

RkkI services operate under incTcdildc financial 
constraints, especially as the cost of food has 
increased in the past war. Improvements in the 
tfualitv of meals require the commitment of 
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aikiitional furKis. Rcimlnirsi'mcnl rate iiKrca«cs 
•ihould be made available to scbool flKtricts on 
(he condition that they ose the funils for foods 
that help (hem meet dietary guidelines, such as 
fruits, vegetables and whole grains. 

Bhmtnate (he KiiuteJ-pncc t-ate^ry for ichool 
mtoli end Mend free meal eligibility to households 
with incomes up to IS>% of poverty lewl. 

Currendv children From families with income 
bemecn I K)- 185%oftbc pwerty level arc cl^ble 
for reduced price school lunch. The 40 cents 
|)cr meal charge can be a harrier for participation 
by low-income families, resulting in increases! 
childhood hunger during the school dav. 

Strengthen Operations & Infrastructure 
of Child Nutrition Programs 

Enhance and fund food service training programs to 
develop a skilled nvrkforce that can prepare whole 
foods, praeiue healthful and safe cuohin^. prorcire 
local food, develop seasonal menus, and promote 
positive diet behaviors among students. 

Based at the Unisersity of MS. the National 
Food Sicrvicc Management Institute provides 
on-site and remote learning opportunities for 
state and food service leaders on a sariefv of 
topics related to child nutrition pmgrams. *!(> 
implement Farm to school programs, food 
service direaors may require training in 
sjKciFic areas, such as proaircment, pmtlucl 
handling, and seasonal menu preparation. 
NFSMI can help to build focxl service directors* 
•dulls and further institutionalize farm to 
sch(M>i projects throu^ specihe training in 
these areas. 

Strengthen Nutrition Standards 
for School Meal Programs and 
Competitive Foods 

Acifuirr all foods senvd where Child S'utriiion 
hograms operate to meet or exceed n<triena/ standards 
consistent wtih the thetary Ouhlelina for Americans 
on the entire campus rhrou^hiNir (he school das. 


Currentiv USDA has the ability to regulate the 
nutritional content oF those foods served as part 
of a federally funded child nutrition program. 
Yet, schools make available other foods during 
the dav through vending machines, competitive 
meals, student stores, and sales. It is up to the 
federal government to set nutritional standards 
as a floor, and allow states or dlstrids to develop 
more stringent guidelines as desired. 

Support Food and Nutrition Education 
and Advocacy for Healthy Foods 

l*roride consistent and mandatory funding for Team 
Stitritton to uw p/osxn. ^ecthe and experienttal 
educational programming in child nuiriiion 
progtaens, such as culinary professionals in schools, 
school gardens, Jdtm to school prognimming, and 
coohng with students. 

The childhood obesity epidemic, along with 
imreascsl rates of chronic disc&ses in children 
and skvnx'kcting healthcare costs, demonstrate 
the need for a more comprehensisv nutrition 
education and promotion program, coordinated 
within and across child nutrition programs. 
Under the current competitive grant structure, 
states continue to haso minimal or no fimding 
for nutrition education and promotion. Team 
Nutrition. USDAs primarv method Ibr 
prosiding nutrition education in schools, has 
not received an annual appropriation For the 
|Mst four years. The Society for Nutrition 
Education proposes a one cent per school lunch 
allocation to this program (S69.8 million/ 
year). This program should I>e directed to 
develop curriailum that includes information 
on gardening, cooking education, and other 
experiential nutrition education. 

Maintain the Integrity of the WIC FMNP 

Hhereui the PruH Sid'egetable component of the new 
live package allosvs all types of produce (conned, 
fro/ea, and fresh), the TMSP provtdes access to fresh 
local prodiKC exclusHely. This Jistinriton needs to 
be maintained. 
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COME JOIN US! 


National Farm to School Network 

} The National Farm to School Network improves student health by reducing childhood 
obesity, supports community-based food systems, and strengthens family farms. The 
•-—3s. Network is a collaborative effort of the Center for Food 8. Justice, Occidental College, and 
the Community Food Security Coalition (CFSC). With funding from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation, 
the Network coordinates, promotes, and expands the farm to school movement at the state, regional, 
and national levels. Eight regional lead agencies and national staff provide free training and technical 
assistance, information services, networking, and support for policy, media, and marketing activities. 


Community Food Security Coalition 

B The Community Food Security Coalition is a North American organization of 
260 nnember groups that concentrate on social and economic justice, environmental, 
nutrition, sustainable agriculture, community development, labor, and anti-hunger issues 
and that together are dedicated to building strong, sustainable, local and regional food 
systems. CFSC works to ensure that all people have access at all times to affordable, 
nutritious, and culturally appropriate food. CFSC encourages communities to become self-reliant in 
obtaining their food and to create a system of growing, manufacturing, processing, and distributing 
food that is sustainable, just, healthy, and democratic. The coalition offers a blend of comprehensive 
training, networking, and advocacy strategies to further the efforts of grassroots groups to create 
effective solutions from the ground up. 


School Food FOCUS 

School Food FOCUS is a national initiative that helps urban school districts with 40,000 or more 
students serve more healthful, more sustainably produced and regionally sourced food so that children 
may perform better in school and be healthier in life. Funded by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and 
launched in late 2008, FOCUS works with school food service directors and other stakeholders to 
collect, analyze, and use food system data and peer-tested research to spur change in procurement 
methods. FOCUS supports a network of experts who are engaging their big-city school districts in 
systems change and also facilitates the sharing of best practices and lessons learned. 


VISIT 

Join us in our effort to nourish the nation, one tray at a time. For the latest information on the 
One Tray campaign and to endorse this policy platform, visit wv/w.oneiray.org. 

A healthier nation is one click away. 


CONTACT 

CommunHy Food Security Coalition 

Megan Elsener 

Fohcv C^rJinator 

Commufuty Food Securiiy Coalition 

no Maryland NE Suae 307 
Wnhr.^. DC 20002 
ieF202 M38602 

tne9an<$>foQd«ecun(y org 
l«x.202.543-09;« 

vrwyrfoocitecurtyorg 

wvrwJamMojcJ'OQJiyg 


National Farm to School Network 

Debra Eschmeyer 

Outreach Directar 

National farm to School Network 

Canter lor Food & Justica, Urban and 

Environmanlal PbUey 

Institvla, Occidental CoHege 

V>00 Campus Road. MS-M! 

LosAr)gelesvCAQ004l 

deactmeyar^oxyadu 

iel4»75334l2 

wrwwlariTitoichoclorg 


School Food FOCUS 
Sheiiah Davidson 

MicvWorkm^ (Itoup lUanoffet 
Scht^ol Food FOCUS 
c/» FSjWie Health Solutions 
220 Church S*. 5th Fbor 
Naw’&tV Cayt NY 10013 

sheiah^tiqijervandaswc'ale^corri 

tc»845'33<)-2824 

WWW SchoctfoodFOCUSorg 
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Preface 

A Messane From Do«ritl Satcher 

In December 2001. when 1 was Surgeon General, we released the Sargeon Genera/'s 
Cali to AcHott to Pnvant and Decrease Ovarwaight and Obaaity, which identified 
schools as a key setting to help address this national health challenge. Obesity is not 
a cosmetic issue; It is a health issue, and our best hope for combating this epidemic is 
to prevent children from becoming ovenweight in the ftrsi place. Schools have the 
opportunity — even the responsibility — to teach and model healthful eating and phyS' 
icai actiwty, both in theory and in practice. 


Tha Laaming Connection; 77»e Value of Improving Nutrition and Phyakal Activity in Our 
Schools examinee the impact of die root causes of childhood obesity. rev»aiir»g a strong 
fink between nutrition, physical activity, and academic success. We must understand 

SOfiS. it may even help a school’s bottom lino. 

Why schools? Schools ara uniqusly poised to pley a significant role in preventing end 
decreasing childhood overweight. School is where children spend their time; where 
dfey /earn, be It from books, from example, from teachers or from their peers. Schools 
provide alt children equal access to information about nutrition and physical activity • 
regardless of their family's background or knoviHadga of these issues. Children spend 
needy 2.000 hours each year at school. Ibis influance cannot bo overstated end should* 
n’t be underutilized. 



Since 2002. Action for Heeithy Kids (AFHtO has galvanized e remarkable coalition of 
school administrators, educators, healthcare professionals, policy-makers and other 
committed indhriduals. They work In collaboration to improve chifdren'a eating habits, 
increase their iidtysicti ectivity. arvd educate about the role of sound nutrition and phys- 
ical activity in academic achievement. 

Soma great thing# are already happening at the national, stata. district and school 
levels. AFHK has set standards for developing and evaluating quality school-based 
nutrition and physical activity initiativaa ~ an important step that will help educators 
share best practices. Policy-makers have begun to address the need for schools to 
adhere to U.8. dietary guidalines. Schoola and a^ool districts ara implamenting 
improvements, from scheduling more recess and phywcai education to offering healthier 
foods in the cafeteria and vendirtg machines. Taachars are learning better ways to 
motivate students, from non>eendy rewards to healthier classroom parties. 

We still heve a long way to go in the tight against childhood obesity, but I'm encouraged 
by partnerships such as AFHK that ara working vrithin our schools and communities to 
take action. Together, we can make a difference. 

David Satcher, M.O.. Ph.D. 

Director. National Canter for Primary Cera. Morehouse Schoo/ of Madhina 
Founding Chair. Action for Healthy Kids 
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them to have happy and rewarding childhoods and to grow up to make positive contri- 
butions to society. 

We know that the playing field isn't level for all children. Students come to school with 
a variety of family backgrounds and Ufa experiences that affect their readiness to learn, 
for better or worse. >Uid just as toere are disparities in academic achievement along the 
lines of race, ethnicity, and socioecorwmic atslus, there are disparities in health as well. 


Schools across the United States understand tha i>eed to closa the achievement gap. 
and aducators are working to do so. One of the most promising directions liea In efforts 
to improve students' eating habits and increase their levels of physical activity, which 
can lead to belter academic and health outcomes. Unfortunateiy. such efforts sre limited. 
Informed school and classroom loaders understand the importance of educating the 
whole child, but too often their attention is diverted. The challenge to raise test scores, 
for instance, may cause ua to focus too narrowly on core academic subjects at tha 
expense of developir>g the «whole child. 


As TTw Learning Cormtciion: 77m Value of Improving Nutrition and Physical Activity in 
Our Schools makes cisar. schools cannot afford to act as if studsnt health is somebody 
elee'e problem. Indeed, poor nutrition and physical inactivity among children arto 
adolescents are everybody's problems. Families, schools, and communitias must work 
together to fiitd craativa aoiutiona to atudenta' academic and health diapariHes. 
Examples abourKl of schools that have implemented programs that have had a positive 
affect on their students' aehisvsment arvd health outcomes as wall as on tha RiMnciai 
and community rasources avatiable to the schools. 

As educetors. ws have a responsibility to teach children not only how to develop their 
minds but also how to care for their bodies. Thb requires arming them with the knowledge 
they will need to make daciaiona about their health, nutrition, and general welfare. If we 
are to prepare them properly for their lives tomorrow, ws must lay the solid foundation 
for healthy behaviors and daciakui making today. 



Gena R. Carter, Ed.D. 

Executive Director, CEO 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 



Executive Summary: 

Healthy Children, Healthy Schools 

The purpose of this paper is to bring attention to the costs that 
poor nutrition and physical inactivity impose on our schools. 
There is mounting evidence that, by taking action fo improve 
these areas, schools can meet performance goals and alleviate 
financial constraints. 

The majonty of American youth are sedentary and do f>ot eat welt. These unhealthfui 
prachcea can lead to teeming problems in school and heaJth-relotsd problems that 
may begin during schoot-age years and continue into adulthood. Perhaps one of the 
biggest consequences is the of becoming overweight Sixteen percent of school-aged 
children end adolescents — or nine million » ore overweight a figure that has risen three- 
fold since 1 980. Poor nutrition, leek of phyeicel activity, and being overweight can lead to 
complicetions such as elevated cholesterol ar>d blood pressure, gailbiadder disease, joint 
problems, asthma. Type II diebetee, depression erwl anxiety. Between 70 and 80 percent 
of overweight children and adolescents remain overweight or become obese as adults. 

The nation's schools can play a critical role in combating prt^eme associated with poor 
nutrition ar>d iruictive lifestyles. But schools cannot bs expected to take steps to address 
these issues unless it is in tfteir interest to do so. 


The Cost to Schools Today 

Schools currently bear avoidable or reducibie costs due to poor nutrition, inactivity, and 
weight problems among students. 

Impact CHI Leamlrtg 

Many studies show a direct link between nutritional intake and academic performance, 
as vrsli as between physical activity and academic achievement. For example, irroreased 
participation in breeidaat programs is associated with irtcreased academic test scores, 
improved daily etterMlance, and better clese perticipetion. and has also been shown to 
reduce tardirrese. A meta-enalysis of nearly 200 studies of the effectivervess of exercise on 
cognitive furretioning found that regular physical activity supports bettor learning. Other 
recent studies found a eignificarrt relationahip between academic achievemertt end fitoeea 
levels. Physical activity in adolascerTta has coneistentiy besn related to higher levels of self- 
esteem arrd lower levels of anxiety and stress — eech of which has been associated with 
better academic performarwe. 

Emerging reseerch also suggests an aseociation between weight problems end lower 
academic achievement Perhaps the most obwous reason is inersassd absenteeism, which 
has besn clearly and directly linked to poorer academic performarree. h is probable that stu- 
dents with poor nutrition, irractivity and weight problems have a higher prevalence of phys- 
ical conditiorTs aerd psychological/social problems that are frequent causes of absenteeism. 
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Economic Costs 

In addition to tbs scoitotnic toll on our iiaHon. poor nub^tion. inactivity, and wslglit 
problems are beginning to take an econcKnic toll on our school systems as well. One 
burden comes from die potential reduction in funding in stetoa where attendance helps to 
determine the level of stats funding for schools. A single-day absence can cost e district 
between $9 • $20 per student. One study found that severely overweight students miss 
one day per month or nine days per year (median value). While more research in this area 
is needed, one can use these figures to develop e preliminary estimate of the 
potential Impact of poor nutrition, physical inactivity, and vreight problems on attendance, 
and thus on school fundmg in these states. Using an estimate of the rate of absenteeism 
among overweight students, combined with an average prevalence of overweight 
students, the extrapolation shows a potential loss of stats aid of S8S.OOO per year in an 
eversge-sixed school district in Texas, end $160,000 per yeer in an average-sized 
California school district. The loss in large cities is likely to be mudt higher for example. 
Chicago could forfait an estimated $9 million and Los Arrgeles an estimated $1 5 million. 

Oeta do not currently exist to determine the exact proportion of funds lost as a result of 
absenteeism due to poor nutrition, inactivity. ar>d weight problems among students. 
Compelling reasons exist however, to suppose that a significant proportion of the 
abeences (and thus the toss in state funds) could be a direct or indirect result of these 
problems. Poor nutrition and Inactivity are lirdtsd to an incraased risk of getting a cold 
or the flu. while poor nutrition is associated with derttnl caries; all are common reasons 
for students to miss school. There is evidence that poor nutrition, inactivity and weight 
problems nvay also lead to m<ve days of missed school due to other physical, psycholog- 
ical. and eocial problems. 

Poor nutrition, inactmty. ar>d weight problems can alao indirectly drive up e echooTs 
coats. First schools bear significant costs in helping students whose academic perfomi- 
ance and/or behavior suffers because of these problems. These costs include sdditionai 
staff time spent with these students, but also expenses related to formal remediation 
programs. Second, schools must spend resources to oversee the administration of 
prescription drugs to beat students with physical and emotional problems caused by poor 
nubition. inactivity, and weight pn^leme. Schools that use edminisbative staff to odmitv 
istor medications to students could also be exposing themselveB to potential lagal risks. 
A third area of hidden costs relates to poor nutrition end inactive iHest^es of echool etsff. 
LBte most employers, schools are ir>crea8ingly burdened by the rapidly rising cost of 
providing hsaltii coverage to employees, high levels of employes absenteeism, and 
suboptimal levels of productivity. 


Scl«oals Unknowingly Undermine Their Own Interests 

Marty s^ool practices arvd policies relatod to nubition and physical activity may be coun- 
terproductive to schools' go^s for improving academic performance and gerterating 
addrtiortal revenues. For sxampis. 80 percent of school districts sell foods that compete vrith 
achool meal programs: most of these "competitive' foods are low in mitriarTts and higit in 
caforias. The ev^labiKty of these foods cen decrease participation in school metd programs 
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tfiat offer more mrtntior>8ily baiarM;e<l foods ar>d beverages. In him. selling competitive foods 
may not help (end could even hurO a ecbooi's firwnces as government fund4r>g for school 
meal programs declines with lower padic^tion. Also, these low>nutrient foods do not help 
enhance students' readiness to learn. SchocMs that at least offer more healthful options 
outside of the meet program are not aggravating students' heetth and leamir^g and they may 
be able to do so without losirtg raverues. Some schools, in feet, have even seen gairts. 


Schools have reduced the amount of time dedicated to recess and aftsf'sehool physical 
activity opportunities.' few offer daily physical education. Schools have reportedly been 
cutting back on physical activity snd physical education programs, primarily to allow for 
more classroom time to improve test scores and grades. Yet there is little or no data 
to support this practice. A growirtg body of evidence suggests less time dedicated to 
physical education/actiwty may undermine the goal of batter performance, vrhils adding 
time for physicid activity may support improvsd academic performance. 


A Can to Actiofi: Schools as Part or the Soliition 


The uftimete goal for schools Is to provide high quality education for all students. 
Combating poor nutiition and physical irwctivrty can help schools meet this goal by boosting 
the academic achievement of their students while maintaining (if not improving) their own 
financial situation. In addition to eliminating counterproductive strategies, schools can 
offer and promote consumption of nutritious foods end provide opportunities for students 
to engage In physical activity both during school and in aftenschooi programs. 


Just as the problems that have led to poor nutrition, physical inactivity, ar>d weight problems 
among youth are multifaceted, so are the solutions. Tackling these problems is the respon* 
sibility of every individual, every community, and every state in the nation. Therefore, 
public and private stakeholders at all levels must foin together. Action for Healthy Kids 
(AFHK). a public-private partnsfship, includes over 50 nationsl organisations ar>d govern- 
ment agerwiss that provide guidance to the 51 /^HK State Teams Gndudss the District of 
Columbia). These teams are helping schools bo find solutions that will help improve 
students' health and readiness to learn. Action for Healthy Kids calls on schools to include 
daily physical activity, provide quality health and (^ysical education, inersase the avail- 
ability of health-promoting foods and beverages, and offer more after-school 
programs providir>g nutritious snacks, physical activity and nutrition education. 
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The stolittics ere no better when it comee to nutrition. Only 2 percent of schoohe^ed 
children consume the recommended daily number of eervinge from alt five major food 
group*. Les* dien 20 percent eat five eervinge of fruits or vegetablee a day. and only 
30 percent consume the recommended serving amotmte for the milk group. Aa milk 
consumption, a crtdcal source of calcium, has drastically decreased, cortsumphon of 
carbonated soft drinks has Incrsased by 41 percent between 1970 and 1994.* Between 
56 and 85 percent of children (dependirrg on age and gertder) consume sods on eny 
given day: over a third of teenagers consume more than three servings of soda a day. 


More than 80 percent of children end adolescents eat too much total fat (i.a.. more than 
30 percent of total calories from faO. and more than 90 percent est too rmich saturated 
fet (i.e., more than 10 percent of total calories from saturated fat). Some of this fat 
int^a is due to too frequent sr»acking: 98 percent of 6-18 year old students report 
having at least three snacks per day and more than 50 percent report Tive or more 
sriacks each day. This type of unbelenced eating leads to lowered intakes of nutrients 
critical for growth, cognitive function, and prevention of chronic conditions. 

There are many health and learning consequences from poor nutrition and low fitness 
Isvels. with the most visible risk beir>g overweight Nine million children and adoles* 
cents between the ages of 6 and 19 are considered overweight Roughly 10 percent of 
g.tO'S-year-olds and 16 percent of 6-to*19 year^lds are overweight; these percentages 
have risen two'fold ar>d threS'fold respectively aince 1980. Childhood weight problems 
are e medical concern, not a cosmetic issue. Poor nutrition, lack of physical activity, and 
being overweight can lead to compltcatione such as elevated Mood cholesterol and 
blood pressure, gallbladder disease, osteoarthritis and joint problems, asthma. Type II 
dlebetee. depression, anxiety, and sleep apnea. Poor nutrition and lack of physical 
activity corttribute to 27 percent of children ages ^10 having one or more adverse risk 
factors for heart disease. For overweight children. 61 percent of this age group has at 
least one risk fector for heart disease. These problems often continue into adulthood, 
as bstween 70 artd 80 percent of overweight children and adolascents contimia to be 
overweight or become obese as adults. 
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Schools strive to ensure high standerds of perfonnsnce for every child and to prepors 
each child to be e productive citizen. To meny it may seem that schools have no 
compelling need to combat poor nutrition, physical inactivity, end weight problems in 
students. Tliese problems are often seen as beir»g outsida of the core competenciee of 
administrative and teaching staff. In 
acMition, because the underiying causes 
of poor nutritional habits, sedentary 
lifestyles, and weight problems among 
America's youth extend beyond the 
school's walls, schools may not seem 
like a logical place to address these 
issues. Schools have a full agenda, and 
thua students’ nutrition and physical 
activity Isvels may be seen as outside 
the priorities of meeting performartce 
goals and managing stringent budgets. 


Success Stories: Healthy 
Practices Pay Off for Schools 

After analyzing disciplinary referrals, administra* 
tors at Whitefish Central School in Montana 
noticeti that most disniptive behavior occurred 
40 to €0 minutes after bnch. and they hypothe* 
sized that this may be the result of students eat- 
ing unheaJtfty foods toat are high in fat and 
sugar content. The school made several 
changes, including replacing vending-machlno 
sodas with bottiad waters and 100 percent 
juices, eliminating candy from the lunch menu 
and vending machines, and increasing the nutri- 
tional content its vending machine items 
through die sate of eandwiches, yogurt, fruit, 
milk, bagels, and salads. Within two years of 
making die change. discipHnory referrals after 
lunch have fallen dramatically, from an average 
of six to eight per day to one or two per week. 


The Council of Chief State School 
Officers' Poficy Statitm^nt on School 
H 0 »Ub ecknowladgss the enormous 
impact that health has on tha academic 
achievement of our nation's youth. 

Children's physical, cognitive, and 
emotional health is linked to their 
readiness to team and ability to 
achieve ecademic success. Schools 
have to make difTrcutt choices, diough. 
m an effort to meet performance goals 
and manage effectiveiy under financial 
constraints. To do eo. many ere trying 
to fit es much classroom time as possibls 

into the day. As a result, there is less time available for physical education, recess, 
health educetio'i. or an adequate lunch period. Faced with financial etrains that threaten 
valued academic programs end important co-currieular and aftsr-school activities, 
schools sell foods and beverages and make exclusive contrects widi vendors in order 
to generate additional ravenuas. These practices contribute to poor eating habits, can 
aggravate weight and other health problems, and undermine the nutritional contribu- 
tions of school meal programs. 

This Action for Healthy Kids report brings attention to the costs of poor nutrition and 
physical inactivity to our schools. There is sufficient evidence that promoting good 
nutrition and allotting more time for physical activity and physical education can laad to 
better academic achievement for students. There is also evidence diet such programs 
can be implemented so that, et a minimum, they will not hurt a school financially: if 
implemented well, they may even generate additronal funds. It is critical that in their 
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••Arch for $olutions to help meet petfcHmience outcomes end minimize the Impect of 
budget cuts, schools do not further aggravate problems of poor nutrition and inactive 
lifestyles in our nation's youth, which in turn, may undermine the very objectives that 
schools are trying to achieve. Our goal is to motivate school leaders to take steps to 
improve these areas, as such actions 
will help in achieving performance 
goals and in alleviating the finarmial 
constraints siperienced by most 
school districts. 


Denning Overweight and 
Dish of Being Overweight in 
Children 


^e medical dehnitions for overweight rely upon 
body mate index (6MI). a number calculated by 
dividing weight (in kilograms) by lieighi (In 
meters) squared. For children, appropriate 8MI 
ranges change by age and gender. These ranges 
ere plotted on o standard growth curve to obtain 
a percentile ranking for each child. Children 




Hie Costs of the Status Quo: 

The Impact of Poor Nutrition, Inactivity, 
and Weight Problems on Schools Today 


The case for sdiools to take action begins with an understanding of the biiiden that 
schools face today because of die status quo ~ that is. the costs that schools must 
bear because of poor nutrition, inadequate physical activity, and resulting overweight 
problems among students. 


Cost « 1 1 Suboplimal Academic Achievement 

Perhaps the most important consequence is die impact on teaming. There is a growing 
body of evidence demonstrating that children who eat poorly or who engage in too 
tittle physical activity do not perform as wsll as they could academically, and ttiat 
improvemants in nutrition and physical activity can result in improvsments in acadsmic 
performancs. In addition, emsrging research indicatss that overweight children face 
additional barriers that could contribute to poor academic performance. 

The Link Between Nutrition and Academic Aehiavamant 
Well'iwuri^ed students tend to be better students, while poorly nourished children 
tend to have weaker academic performance and score tower on standardized achieve* 
ment teats. Given that die majority of our nation's youth have poor eating habits, this 
creates a tremendous chetlsnge for meeting achievement outcomes. This link between 
nutrition end ecademic achievement exists for a variety of reasons. Inadequate 
consumption of key food groups deprives children of essential vitamins, minerals, fats, 
and proteins that are necessary for optimal cognitive function. For example, iron 
deficiency has been linked to shortened attention span, irritability, fatigue, and difficulty 
with concentration, while low protein inteke has been associated with lower achieve- 
ment scores.'* Poor nutrition and hunger also interfere with cognitive function and are 

aseoc^ated with lower Bcadeinic achievament. and thase condittone can be present in 
underweight, normal weight, or ovarweight chiWrsn. Ons study found that students who 
are ’food-insufftclent' have significantly lower math scores and era mors likely to 
repeat e grade, sea a psychologist, end be suspended from school. Another study 
fourKi that hungry children arid those at risk for being hungry were twice as IHcely to 
have impaired functioning (as reported by parent or child): teachers reported higher lev- 
els of hyperactivity, absenteeism, and tardiness among hungry/at-risk children than 
among their peers who were not hungry. 

Several studiss, moreover, have ^wn a direct link between nulritionBl intake and 
academic performance. Transient hunger frt>m missing meats and moderate under-nutrition 
can compromise cognitive development end school perfonnsnce. Omitting brsakfant can 


int*rf*r* wi^ learning cvan in w9l)*nouri8h9d children. Numerous studies have fourKi 
that increased participation in School Breakfast Programs is associated with increases in 
academic test scores, daily atteitdance. and class participatioin. and it has also been 
linked to reductions in absences and tardiness. Both parents and teachers 

report that students participating in 
these breakfast programs are calmer in 
class and have more erwrgy for studyirtg . 

Chronically undernourished children 
attain lower scores on standardised 
echievement tests, are more irritable, 
have difficulty concentratirrg. and have 
lower energy levels. Undernourished 
students have lese ability to reeist 
infection and are more likely to become 
sick, and therefore miss school, which 
can undermirre academic achievement 
amce attendarrce is po^tivaly correlated 
with school completion and academic 
success. 

The Link Between Physical 
Activity and Academic Achievement 
Physical activity hat also been linked to academic performance. A recent study found 
that Califorrtia schoi^s with high percentages of students who did rtot routinely engage 
in physical activity and healthy eatirrg habits had smaller gains in test scores than did 
odiar schools. Schools that offer intense physical activity programs have seen posKive 
effects on academic performance and achievement Ce.g.. improved mathematics, reading. 
arKi writing tast scores, less disruptive behavior), evan when the added physical 
aducation time takes away from class time for academics. A recent national survey of 
500 teachers and 800 parents conducted for The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
found that 90 percent of teachers and 86 percent of parents are convinced that physi- 
cally active children are better able to learn. 

A meta-analysis examinsd the effect of exercise on cognitive furrction. Surveying results 
horn nearly 200 studies including adults and children, this analysis found that physical 
actirity suf^orts learning. The Califomte Department of Education recently analyzed 
2001 results of physical fitness testing and compared them witii the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Ninth Edition (SAT 9). which was given as part of the California 
Standardized Testing and Reporting Program. The analysis showed a significant 
relationship between ocademic achievement and fitness. In the study, reading and 
mathematics scores were matched with fitness scores of 353.000 fifth graders. 322.000 
seventh graders, and 279.000 nintii graders. Higher achievement was associated with 
higher levels of fitness at each of the three grade levels maasurod. The relationahip 


Success Storlesi HealUiy 
Practices Pay OtT for Sclieols 

Southlake Elementary School in Maryland saw 
an 8 percent decline in tardiness, a 50 percent 
decline in suspendons. and a S percent increase 
in tire number of students scoring satisfactorily 
on state testing after increasing participation in 
its school breakfast program. 
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between academic achievement and fitness was greater in mathematics dian in reading, 
particularly at higher htrvess levels. Students who met minimum fitness levels in three 
or more physical Fitness areas showed the greatest gains in academic achievemerrt 
at ail three grade levels. Females demonstrated higher achievement than males, partic* 
ularly at highar Rtness levels.’* Physical activity among adolescents is consistsntly 
related to higher levels of self-esteem and lower levels of anxiety and stress — each of 
which has been associated with better academic performance. 


One study linked physical activity programs to stronger academic achievement, 
increased concentration, and improved math, reading, and writing test scores. 
And another study found that students participahng in daily physical education exhibit 
better attendance, a more posHrve attitude towards school, and superior academic 
performance. While the effect of phyaicai activity on attendance needs more study, 
it is well-documented that moderate physical activity has a positivs effect on immune 
function. Of course, whether one gets sick depends on many foctors. Nonethsisss. 
because physicel activity and good nutrition have a positive effect on die immune system, 
they can help to prevent colds and the flu. two of the most common childhood ailments. 


The {More Tenuous) Link Between Weight and Academic Achievement 
While the evidence on the direct effect of weight on ecedsmie achievement is less 
eonciusivs. tttsre is littls doubt that overweight students face additional barriers to 
learning that likaly lead to poorer academic achievement 


To date, only a handful of studiaa have directly examined the relationship between 
weight and achievement. Because multiple factors must be controlled in conducting this 
type of research, it is difficult to drew definitive conclusions. A 2003 JAMA study found 
that severely overweight children and adolescents (those above the 9Sdi percentile for 
weighO were four times more likely than healthy ^ildrsn and adolaecents to report 
'impaired school functioning.' Another study found that ssversly overweight inner city 
school children tended to have abnormal scores on the Child Behavior Checklist, and 
that these children were twice as likely to be placed in special education and remedial 
class settings than were children who are not overweight. A 2004 study of 11.192 
kindergartnsrs by researchers at RANO Corporation found that overweight children had 
significantly lower math and reading test scores at the beginning of the year than did 
their non-overweight peers, and that these lower scores continued into first grade. 


A correlation between weight problems end academic achievement does not necessarily 
imply causation, and therefore, results must be interpreted cautiously. In some of the 
studies citsd above, the underlying cause of poorer academic achievement among over- 
weight students can also ba related to other factors, such as socioeconomic 
status, parents' level of education, poor nutrition, and/or inadequate physical 
education. Hispanic and non-Hispanic black children are less likely to participate in 
organized physical activity than are white, non-Hiapanic children. Children of parents 
with lower income and educational levels are also lass likely to participate in organized 


physical activity.** In saversi studies, including the one conducted by RANO. the authors 
concluded that being overweight should be thought of as a “marker" for poor 
perforntance — not the underlying cause. One recent study, however, found that lower 
math scores among overweight boys in kindergarten could not be explained by other 
factors such as racs/ethnicity and the modier's level of education. For litese boys the 
negative effect of being overweight on madi scores was found to be stabstically equivelent 
to watching two extra hours of tsieviaion each day. These emerging findings indicate 
that for some students, being overweight could corrtribute to poor school performance. 

There are a numbar of possible ways that being overweight may affect students' readiness 
to learn one being increased time away from the classroom due to related health 
problems. Absenteeism is directly linked to academic performaiKe; if being overweight 
causes a child to miss school, it follows that he or she might suffer academically as a 
result. A 2004 study in Texas found that the higher the attendance rate In a given 
district all other things being equal, the higher die district's pass rate on the Texes 
Assessment of Knowledge and Skills. 

Schode do not eyetematically coliect and report reasons for students' absences. 
However, it's reaeonabls to assume that being overweight can causa students to miss 
mors class time. One study fourKi that severely overweight students (dioee who had 
sought medical attention for the problem) are absent up to four times more often than 
rvonnai vreight students. Being overweight can bigger or exacerbate a variety of chronic 
madfoal conditions in echool'agsd children. IrKludkig asthma, joint prdiiams. Type II 
debates, high blood pressure, high cholesterol, depreseion/snxiety. and sleep apnea. 
Sxty percent of overweight children have at least one risk factor for heart disaaee. These 
vreight-related medical condidone undoubtedly cause students to miss class time, either 
through absences or vistta to the nurse 'a office. In fact, some of these condidone appear 
to be significant sources of absenteeism. For example, asduna alone accounts for more 
than 14 mlliion missed school days each year. 

In addition to missing school, children who are overweight might face physical, 
psychological, and/or social problems that are directly related to their weight and 
that lead to academic problems. For example, overweight children are more likely to be 
victime of bullying or to be bullies than are rvormel^weight children, according to a study 
published in Pedtetnca.** Several studies support the link between peychologicsl end 
social pn^lems faced by overweight students and academic achievement. For example, 
a 2004 study found a strong association between beii>g overweight in kindergarten 
end behavior problems such as anxiety, lonetirvees. low seif*eetoem. sadness, anger, 
arguing, and fighting. 

Another recent study on correlates of weight status in adolescents found that severely 
overweight (>95th percentile) girls were more likely then averags'weight girls to report 
being held back a grade and to consider themselves poor students. The same study 
found that severely osrerweight (as wsll as underweight) boys ware more likely than 
nvaragS'Waight boys to dislike school and consider thamaalvea poor students. 


Cost f2) Ecoimmic Strains »n Schools 


if any. anatysra ha* baon conducted to evaiuata th* impact of poor nutrition, 
physical inactivity, and the increasing number of overweight students on a school's 
ability to manage within its budget. At Rrst glance, the relationship may appear to be 
nonexistent. Upon closer inspection, however, reasons to believe that poor nutrition, 
physical inactiidty, and the increasing prevalence of weight problems among studants 
are beginning to take an economic toll on our nation's schools become most apparent. 

These economic strains may not seem obvious. The manner in which poor nutrition, 
physical inactivity, and the increasing prevalence of weight problems among students 
may potentially affect school ftrtances is subtle and indirect. 

Radueod State Fundirtg 

In nine slates {California. Idaho. Illinois. Kentucky, Mississippi. Missouri. New York. 
Tennessee, and Texas) collectively serving more than one-third of all students in the 
U.S.. state funding for schoole Is. at least in part, determined using the Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA) methodology. In other words, public education dollars in these states 
ere determined not by how many students are enrolted. but by how many actually show 
up at school. Student absenteeiem can therefore have a negative impact on a echool’s 
bottom line. Data from The Finance Project, a nonprofit policy research and technical 
assistance group, demonstrate how absenteeism can be a significant problem for 
school budgets. These data suggest that a singie-day absence by one student costs a 
school district in these states anywhere between $9 and $20. 

While these figures may seem small, they add up quickly. An eetimated 16 percent of 
youth are overweight to e degree that effects their health. One study found that severely 
overweight students miss (using the median number) one day per month or nine days 
per year. While additiorwl research on the role of weight nutrition, and irwctivity on 
absenteeism is needed, one can use these figures to derive a rough, preliminary 
estimate of the maximum potential impact of poor nutrition, physical inactivity, and 
weight problems on attendance, and therefore on school budgets in the nine ADA 
states. This type of absentee rate among overweight students in a student population 
with average prevalence of overweight could lead to a potential loss of state aid of 
$95,000 per year in an average size school district in Texas, and $190,000 per year in 
an average California school district. The lose in state funding in large cities could be 
much higher: for example. Chicago could forfeit an estimated $9 million and Los 
Angeles an estimeted $15 million. 

The impact of nutrition, inactivity, end weight-related absenteeism on school budgets 
it likely to vary across geographic regions and even across sdiools within a local 
region. For example, schools in areas where the prevalence of poor nutrition, physical 
inactivity, and/or weight problema among students is above the national average (a.g.. 
such as New York City, where more tiian 24 percent of elementary school students are 
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overweight’*), as wall as those schools that serve populations (e.g., Hispanics. African* 
Americans} where childhood weight and nutrition problems and physical inactivity tend 
to be more common, may experience a larger loss in state funds due to higher levels of 
absenteeism. In New York City. For example. 31 percent of Hispanic elementary school 
children were found to be overweight. A study in Texas found that 27 percent of 
Hispanic and 31 percent of African*American fourth*gr8de girls were overweight. 


Data do not exist that show exactly what proportion of the total loss of funds from 
absenteeism is due to poor nutrition, lack of physical activity, end weight problems 
among students. However, given tl>at niost $chool*age children are sedentary and do 
not eat well, arnl that 16 percent of them are overweight, there are compelling reasons 
to bslieve that a meaningful percentage of the loss in state revenues Is directly or 
indirecdy related to these problems. 

Poor nutrition end inactivity are linked 

to an increased risk of getting s cold or 
the fhi. while poor nutrition is associated 
with dental caries. These problems 
represent some of the most common 
reasons that students miss school. In 
addition, poor nutrition and inactivity 
are associated with being overweight, a 
condition that exacerbates asthma 
Ca major source of absenteeism) and 
that is linked witir diabetes, both of 
which are thought to result in signifi- 
cant amounts of missed school tims. 

Children who are overweight are 
reported to suffer from lower self* 
esteem, depression, and/or fear of 
beirvg bullied or teased (especially in 
physical education classes), each of 
which represent additional reasons 
why overweight children may miee 
more school. 


indlrsct or “Hlddsn** Costs 
Poor nutrition, physical inactivity, artd 
overweight can indirectly drive up a 
school's cost structure, for several 


Success Stories: Healthy 
Practices Pay OH for Schools 

Adopting healthier practices can help schools 
meet their education goals and generate addi- 
tional reventie. as well. 

Mississippi's McComb Separate School District 
serves 3.000 students. 60 percent of whom live 
in public housing projects. McContb met the 
federally mandated *Annual Yearly Progress" 
requirements for every sub-group of students in 
2002 — an achievement Superintendent Pat 
Cooper attributes to changes made in recent 
years to promote better student health. These 
changes have also had a positive impact on the 
district'a bottom tine. Over the past five years, 
average daily ettendanco has Increased from 93 
to 06 percent, which translated into eit additional 
$390,000 in state funding. In additirm. vending 
machine revenues from water sales are up by 
30 percent.* 


Rrst it is likely that schools unbiowingly bear signiBcant costs (inciudirrg staff time and 
money) on programs designsd to help studants whose academic performance and/or 
behavior suffers because of poor nutrition, physical inactivity, and/or weight problems. 



In addition, aome achoola hav« re|>ort*d linkagas batwaen |M>or nutrition and diaruptiva 
bahavior and fatigue in the claaarooni. Students who miabehava. are fatigued, and/or 
who fail behind academicatly typically raquira extra attention, meaning that taachara 
and other school staff and up spending extra time witii tiiem. Some of these students 
may also require formal remediation programs. These programs typically involve 
additional, aftenhours class time for teachers, and most school districts pay extra for 
this time. While ft is difficult to assess how much of these indirect costs are due to the 
nutritional and sedentary habits of students, one can safely assume that the proportion 
ie meaningful, given that poor nutrition and physical Inactivity are so common and have 
such direct links to underachievement. 

Secorvd, the vride variety of physical and emotional problems that can be caused by poor 
nutrition end pliysicai inactivity including being overweight and weighl'felatad medical 
conditions — can place a sIgnihcarTt burden on teachers, medical parsonnei. courtaelors. 
ar>d administrative staff wfthin schools. More students are coming to schools wfth 
coiKlitions — such as Type 11 diabetes, astims. anxiety, depression, and joint problems, 
among others ~ that raquira the use of prescription medicinss that must be administered 
under the supervision of school pefsonr>el. While the Amoricans wfth DIsabiiftiaa Act 
requires schools to accommodats students with these artd other medical conditions, 
schools do not receive federal reimbursement for the costs of managir>g these illnesses. 
Many schools cannot afford the professiorMi resources needed in the area of student 
he^th: less than half of all American schools have the American Federation of Teasers 
recommertded ratio of or»e nurse for every 750 students. Cor>sequently. students' health 
needs are either rvegtected or addreseed by non<medicei staff who are called on to 
administer medications, such as insulin for diiUren witii diabetes, inhslants for those wfth 
aethma, and medications for those suffering from anxiety and other mental disorders. 
Schools bear the coats, either through increased student health costs Oor the fsw schools 
that hire more nurses), reduced time for administrators to do thsir "real jobs' (for schools 
using non«msdtcal personnel to meet these needs) , or unmet health needs among students 
(for schools that cannot afford to do anything). A potentially significant cost for schools 
using non«msdtcal personnel rslatss to increased risk of Rsbilityi schools using assistant 
principals and other administrative staff to administer medications to students may c^n 
themselves up to potential legal risks. 

A third area of hidden costs relates to school staff. Like most smploysrs. schools are 
mcreastngly burdened by the rapidly rising cost of providing heaMi coverage to smployses. 
high teveb of employee sbsentseism, and suboptimal levels of employee productivi^. Data 
From the U.S. Census Bureau indicate that employee benefit costs in schoob have risen 
32 percent from 1996. and that in 2(X)I*2002 they represented nearly 17 percent of total 
scho(^ expenditures. Heidth cars b rssponsibb for roughly two*thirds of these costs. These 
deta do not include the costs of hiring substitutes to fill in for teachers when they are eick. 

Riaing health costs and absenteeism and falling levels of productivity not only drive up 
labor costs for schools, but they also drive down the quality of instiuction in a variety 


of way*. Wlwn good teochors ini$$ cia«$. tooching quality inovitably doclinoa, no 
matter how competent a substitute might be. And rising coats and failing productivity 
mean that fewer resources are available to invest in academic instniction. in feet, 
a recent survey by the Association for School Business Officials suggests diet rising 
hegith cere costa are forcing schools to reduca spending in important areas, such as 
teacher positions (43 percent are cutting back in diis area) and professional develop* 
ment end technological upgrades (40 percent ere cutting beck in these ereao). 

These data make it clear that improving nutrition and physical activity among school 
employees should yield significent benefits to schools by reducing the prevalence of poor 
nutrition, physical inactivity, end obesity>related illnassas and absences among teachers 
and other staff. Much of corporate America has already gotten this message. A number 
of major corporations. In fact, have irrvestad in wellness programs thet are dewgned. 
among other things, to boost physical activity levels and improve the dietary habits of 
employees. These programs have been found to reeuit in a positive financial return, 
typically mors than $3 In benefits for every $1 spent on health management programs, 
end even greater returns for demand rrtanagement and disease management Initiatives. 

School Isadars would be wise to consider enacting programs to combat physical 
iruictivity. poor nutrition, and overwaight^obasity among school staff, especially teachers 
and principals who serve as role models for students. Such programs will not only lead 
to better nutrition and im|Hov»d physical activity among students who emulate their 
teachers' behaviors, they can also reduce expenses and leed to higher-quality instruction. 



The Costs of the Status Quo: 
Schools Unknowingly Undermine 
Their Own Interests 


Another central reason for schools to combat poor nutrition, physical inactivity, and 
weight pfobiems is the unintended consequences of many current school jMecticea In 
these areas. Today many school leaders are cutting back on physical educatKm and 
health education programs in the hope Uiat they can boost academic performence amorvg 
students by putting more time into reading and math. At the same time, most schools 
promote and sell low>nutrient. high'Calorie ^ods in an effort to generate additional 
revenues- This section briefly reviews current school practices and policies with respect 
to nutrition, physical activity, and physical education, and highlights problems reieted to 
these straiegies and their relative lack of success in meeting stated objectives. It elso 
presents anecdotal evidence that schools that reverse these practices I.e.. improve 
nutrition and increase the time allotted for physical activity — > can reap benefits in terms 
of higher academic achievement and in some cases improved Rnences- 


School Nutrition: Practfce and Policy 

Most schools make hlgh-caiorie. low>nutrient foods end beverages available. Eighty 
percent of American school districts sell competitive foode (foods end beverages sold 
in competition with school meal programs) in a la carte lirtes. school stores, snack bars, 
and vending machines. This includes nearly 98 percent of high schools. 74 percent of 
middle schools, and 43 percent of elementary schools. Most of ttie foods sold are tow 
in nutrients and high in calories. A recant study evaluating the contents of t .420 school 
vending machines in 251 middle end high schools found that 75 percent of beverage 
options and 85 percent of snack options were of 'poor nutritional quality. ' 

Schools not only sell nonmutritious foods end beverages, but they also promote their 
consumption. For example, some schools allow their students to see edvertiaements for 
these types of foods on Channel I. which offers "educatlonar programming to millions 
of students in schools across the country each day. It is elso common practice for 
schools to sell non-nutrrtious foods as a part of fundraising activities, be it clessroom 
bake salee or booster group sales featuring donuts, cookies, and cake: class parties 
with pizza and soda: or after-school sporting events that feature soda and candy bars. 
Even teachers who want to recognize eccompliehments by their students add to this 
type of promotion by rewarding students with candy and soda. 

These practices make participation in meal programs, which tend to offer more nutritious 
foods, less desireble for nrvany students. Students who do participate in the National 
School Lunch Program enjoy better nutrition than those who make other lunchtime 



cliOic»9. Th«y consume more ve 9 etables and grain foods, drink more milk end 
fewer eugaiy drinks, and eat fewer cookies, cakes, and saHy snacks. School lunch artd 
breakfast programs may also protect against being overweight in some students: one 
study found that food-roescura girls whose femiiies perhcipated in the Food Stamp 
Program and the National School Srealdast and Lui>ch Programs hod a lower risk of l>eir>g 
overwei^t than did food>insecure girls who did not participate in these programs. But 
fewer end fewer students — including many who qualify for free or reduced*price meals 
— are dioosing school meals. Less than 60 percent of students choose such lunches 
today. While school erwoHment increased by 6.8 percent in the last 20 years, participation 
in school msals actually decreased by 1 .2 percent over the same time frame. 

There are several raasons for declining participation in achool meals programs, many of 
which are directly related to school practices and/or policise. First, students may not 
Feel they have enough time to eat a full meal. Oftan children are given as little as tO to 
15 minutes to eat lunch so that everyone in crowded schools can be served. One study 
of 285 elementary schools in Pennsylvante found that more than orva*half of the 
students had 20 minutes or less to est.** In another Pennayhrenia study, rrvora than 
25 percent of middle schoolers reported that they did not have enough time to eot. 
Second, students may opt out of school meals because they do not want to be publicly 
identified as comiirg from a low-income household. ‘Children may perceive that school 
meals are primarily for poor children rather than nutrition programs for all children.* 
according to a USOA report to Congress In 2001. 'Because of this perception, the 
willingness of low-income children to accept free or reduced price meats and non-naedy 
chiMrtn to purchase school meals may be reduced.* 

^e net impact of school practices that offer and promote competitive foods is. not 
surprisingly, to drive students to ti>ese foods (which do not have to meet federal 
nutrition guidelines) and that undermines the nutritional statue of students. Several 
recent stijdies have found that the avallabiFity of these foods in a la carte lines and 
vending machines displaces the consumption of more nutritious foods. One study 
found that a la carta offorings of low-nutrient foods and beverages were negatively 
associated wHh daily fruit and vegetabla consumption. Sfodants from schools that did 
not ofrar thasa foods had highar consumption of fruits and vegetables and were more 
likely to meet the recommended intake levels for fat. Another etudy found that fifth 
graders who entered a school offering a le carte foods and snack bars signtficanUy 
decreased their consumption of fruit (by 33 percenti. vegetablee (42 percent), and milk 
(35 percanti from the levels consumed in fourth grade. Conversely, in states that 
restrict the eels of competitive foods, rates of participation in the school ntea) program 
have held steady or ere even higher then the national average, according to the USOA 

The irony, moreover, is that schools that sell competitive foods may not be helping their 
overall financial situation. In the short- or long-term. Competitive foods drivs down 
participation in school meal programs, caueing schools to loss potantiai ravenues from 
federal meal reimbursements for participation In the National School Lunch and 


Breakfast Programs. For sxampis, a major survty of vsftding contracts in tha stats of 
Texas estimated annual revenues from these contracts to be approximately S5d million. 
However, the total loss in revenues from the declining meal sales (due to increased 
vending machine sales) was much greater than this figure — yielding a net loss of 
$60 million to the schools.'* At the same time, case studies regarding schools and 
school districts that have improved the heaithfulness of food and beverage offerings 
while simultaneously maintaining or increasing total revenues from food sales are 
accumulating. For example: 

• The city of Philadelphia realized increased revenues and reduced costa after pursuing 
several strategies designed to improve tha nutritional value of its food and beverage 
offerings in schocris. Moving from whole to iow<fat milk cut costs by $340,000 (1.6 cents 
per pint). Adding more tOO percent juice and water to new glase-front vending machines 
sent beverage revenues up by 18 percent. And in a four-school pilot, overhauling tha 
menu and vending offerings to focus on more healthful eating resulted in an increase in 
sales from vending machines. 

• When campuses in Texas's Midland Independent School District agreed to stop 
selling all competitive foods during the school day. sales of sdiool meals increased, 
more than doubling the food services department's income. 

• North Community High School in Minneapolis. Minnesota, decreased soft drink sales 
and increased profits from vending machine sales by $4,000 by adding machines 
Stocked with water. 100 percent fruit/vegetable juices, and sports drinks, while also 
limiting the avaitability of soft drinks to one machine for a limited lima each day. 

• Fayette Courrty Public Schools in Lsxington. Kentucky, developod a request for 
proposal (BFP) for vendor contracts that paid higher commissions for healthful items, 
priced healthful items advantageously, and required en increase in the upfront payment 
to tha school district from SSOO.OtX) to $900,000. Revenues increased in the Rrst 
6 months after implementation of tha new program.** 


School Physical Activity: Practices and Policies 

Few schools offer opportunities for physical octivrty throughout the school day nor do 
they offer recommended amourtts of physical education. Recently, schools have been 
confronted wHh havirtg to make a choice between physical activity opportunities and 
more classroom time. The National Aaaociation for Sport and Physical Education's 
position statement recommends that elamsntary schoola offer 22$ minutes of physical 
education par weak and that secondary schools offer 150 minutes per week — ideally 
with soma instruction batr>g offered every day. However, just B percent of elementary 
echools, 6.4 percent of middle/junior high schools, and 5.8 percent of senior high 
schools provide daily physical education." While 48 states have laws requiring public 
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school* to tosch physical education, those laws are rarely enforced. New York, for 
example, mandates 120 minutes of physical exercise per week, but a study of St New 
York schools found that only 25 percent met the requirement for second graders and 
only 40 percent did so for fifth graders. An estimated 20 percent of all elementary 
schools have dropped recess In favor of more classroom time, according to the 
American Association for the Child's Right to Play. 
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Student participation in physical education appears to be declining overall, widi the rate 
of activity varying greatly by gender and generally declintrrg with age. According to the 
CDC. 42 percent of high school students had physical education every day for at least 
one semester in 1991 . By 1999. that hgura had dropped to 29 percent and has remained 
steady through the lest published CDC report in 2003.** The CDC eabmatas that one in 
four children do not attend any physical education classea. and that less dien half of all 
schools offer intramural activitiea and only 14 percerrt of diese schools offer trans* 
portation home. 


Some of the decline in physical actiwty is due to schools' implementation of strategies 
desigrted to improve achievement outcomes. But the theory that spending more time 
learning academics in the classroom will lead to higher test scores and grades has not 
been proven. In fact there is a growing body of evidence that suggeata the opposite is 
true. In other words. allottir>g too little time to physical education may undermine the 
goal of better performance, while adWng time for physical activity may support 
improved academic performance. For example: 

• A highly respected study found that doubling die amount of time for physical education 
over a twO'year period did not herm ecademic achievement and may have even boosted 
reading scores. 



• According to the President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, evidenca 
indicates that time spent In physical education does not decrease learning in other 
subjacte. Youths who spend leas time in other subjects to aifow for regular physical 
education have been shown to do equally well or better In ecademic clasaas. 

• Several studies suggest that providing more time for physical activity (by reducing cleas 
time) can lead to increased test scores, particularfy in the area of mathematics. For 
example, in one of these studies, students placed in an expehmantal group arvgaged in 
24 minutes of additional physical actiwty per weak and had a corresponding decrease 
in class time for academics. Mathematics test scores in dtis group were consistently 
higher than for students In a control group, who saw no change ‘in time eilocation. 


• CtaeerDom.ba8ed physical activity integrated irrto science, math, history, or other 
subjects has been successfully impteroanted through several programs. One example is the 

Midiigan Department of Education's program, firm'n Breaks, vrhich provides elementary 
school driUren vrith ectivibes diet are either integrated as a part of the class or are used 
as a transition between desses. The data sugg*^ that these types of breaks for physicei 
activity can help children to be more focused, less disruptive, and better able to learn. 
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An addhionai banafit of adding tima for physical activity is improvad health for students. 
A 2004 report concluded that adding one hour par weak of physical education time 
for first graders can significantly reduce body mass index for overweight and at-risk-for* 
overweight girls. 

The Sottofn lines Time for n Chenso 






Without question, many school practices and policies — cutting back on phystcol activity 
while promoting and aelling competitive foods in schools — aggravate students' health 
and dieir readiness to ieem. Ironically, these approaches seem to have little chance of 
being effective in achieving their stated goals — improving academic performar»ce and 
enhancing schools' revemies. Instead, these practices undermine progress toward 
these objectives. Schools need to reconsider their utiNty given that these practicas and 
policiee will have negative health consequences for students, and will not. in the lor>g 
term, help advance the school's mission of preparing each child to succeod as a 
productive citizen. 



A Call to Action: 

Schools as Part of the Solution 


The uib'matB goal for schools is to provide high-quality education for ail students. There are 
strong reasons to believe that combating poor nutrition and physical inactivity can help 
schools meet this goal by boosting the academic achievement of their students while 
simultaneously maintaining (if not improving) their own financial situation. 
Such actions are an important part of a comprehensive plan for becomir>g or staying a 
high-performing achool. When groups of sludsnts make cnsufficieirt academic progrese. 
interventions that support students' emotioiul and physical health — such as quality 
physical education programs, more rHitritious food af>d beverage options, and classroom 
nutittion arKi health education — can be included as part of the school's improvsment plan. 
Thera is no reason to wait to implemant lhase types of interventions vrhen the evidence is 
clear that having healthier students can lead to better teaming aruJ the preservation of 
school resourcss (both human and fit^anciaO. Schools can take proactive stops to offer ar>d 
promote consumption of nutritious foods and provide opportunities for students to et>gsge 
in physical activity both during school and in after-school programs. 


Schools Need Not Act Alane< The Importance of 
Collaboration and Partnership 

Just as the problems that have led to poor nutrition, physical inactivity, and weight 
problems amor>g youth are muttifocetod, so are the solutions. TecMing these problems 
is the responsibility of every iirdividual, every community, and every state irt the nation. 
Public and private stakeholders at all levels must join in Hie effort. From parents to focal 
hsalth care providers, from community-based organizations to health plans and insurers, 
from public hsalth departments to state and federal government agencies, a broad 
spectrum of players must come together to encourage children and adolescents to 
change their behaviors so that they can liva long, healthy lives. 


Action for Healthy Kids - A Collahoratlwe Response 

Action for Hoalthy Kids (AFHIO is a public-private partnership that includes more than 
40 national organizations and government agencies repressnting educetion, physical 
activity, health, and nutrition. Along with its partner organizations. AFHK is comprised 
of 5t state teams that have enlisted nearly 5.000 volunteers including school adminis- 
trators. aducators, health profosstonals. and other committed indivkhtals. These AFHK 
teams are taking actions that work to improve students' eating hd>its and incrsasa their 
physical activity while educating administrators, taachers. parents, students and others 
about the role of good nutrition and physical activity in academic achiavament. 

(Detailed information on the activities of the state teams is available at AFHK’s vreb site: 
wwwJVctionForHeaithyKidB.org.) 
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To Help echools impiemefit these best practices, experts from AFHK's Partrrer Steering 
Committee and state teams have developed the following 'top S' list of near-term actions 
that can enhance children's health and readiness to learn: 


1. Form a school health advisory council. Principals, superinterrdsnts. and board 
members do not have to change schools on their own. Instead, they need to engage a 
group of volunteers — including parents, students, medical profeaeionate. business pro- 
fessionals. school administrators, youth group leaders, and law enforcement officials — to 
help asssss the school, develop plans, and implement policies and programs that addrass 
mitnbon and physical activity that maka sanse for the local school community. 


2. Develop a comprahensiva wellness policy. With the recent passing of the Child 
Nutrition Reauthorizatkm Act. all schools that participate in federal school msal programs 
will nsed to devsiop a local wellness policy that Includes goals for nutrition education and 
physical activity. This "road map’ needs to include guidelines for all foods and bsvaragss 
sold on school cempus os well as for teaching students how to make good decisions about 
what they eat. The policy should also address staff training needs. The effectiveness of 
the policy in meeting its objectivss will need to be evaluated, with adlustments made 
as necessary. 


3. integrate physical activity and nutrition aducation into the regular school 
day. Teachers can start classes with fun calisthenics or dancing and can incorporata 
nutrition informahon and physical activity into reading, writing, moth, scienca, and other 
assignments. For more information and ideas for approaches that work, visit the What's 
Working database ah wwwJNctionForHeafthyKids.org. 


4. incorporate nutrition education and physical activity Into after-school 
programs. Students who stay on campus after clasaas let out can do more than finish 
homevrork. play board games, and watch movies. Tims should be set aside for physical 
activitias that engage students in fun and innovative ways to get them moving and to 
increasa their physical skills. In addition, after-school programs should provide access to 
healthy snacks and hands-on opportunities to learn about Food and nutrition. Turnkey 
programs are available for schools to assist with implementation. 


S. Encourage staff to model healHiy lifeetylae. A weltneae program for faculty and 
staff can enhance school effectiveness by strengthening morale, reducing absenteeism, 
and cutting insurance costs. By exercising regularly and eating healthy fooda. staff can 
also sat a powerful example for students. 


For additional Information on how schools can maka positive changes for student health, 
visit the Action for Healtfiy Kids web site (wwwActionForHealthyKids.org). Iha site offers 
many resourcea. including toolkits, program ideas, and case studies. 
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In Ortobef 2002, Action for HMitiiy Kids leaders and its partners devsioped ‘ITia 
Commitment to Ctiange* baaed on the Surgeon Genera/ a Call to Actfon <o Prevent and 
Decrease Overweight and Obesity. The 12 goals outlined in this document represent 
‘best pracbces” for school environments that support improving students' heeltii and 
readiness to learn, and protecting schools from the risks and costs associated with poor 
nutrition and physical inactivity: 


t . Provide age-appropriate and culturally sensitive instruction in he^th education and 
physical education tiut helps students develop the knowledge, altitudes, skills, and behav- 
iors to adopt maintain, and anioy healthy eating habits and a physically active lifestyle. 


2. Provide students in pre-kindergarten through grade 12 with behavionfocused 
nutrition education integrated into the curriculum that is interactive and teaches the 
skills they need to adopt healthy eating habits. 


3. Ensure that meele offered through all school feeding programs meet federal nutrition 
standarda. 


4. Adopt policies erksuring that all foods and beverages available on school campuses 
and at achool aventa contribute toward eating patterns that are conaistent with tha 
Dietary Guidelines for Americans. 


5. Provide food options that ere low in fat. calories, and added sugars, such as fruits, 
vegetables, wdiole grains, and low-fat or nonfat dairy foods. 

6. Ensure that healtoy snacks and foods are provided in vending machines, school 
stores, and other venues within the school's control. 

7. Prahibit student access to vending mech>i>as. school stores, end other venues that 
contain foods of minimal nutritional value and that compete witit healthy school meals in 
eiemantary schools, and restrict access to such foods in middle, junior, end high schools. 

8. Provide an adequate amount of time for students to aat echoed maals. and schedule 
lunch periods at reasonable hours around midday. 



9. Provide all children, from pre-kindergarten through grade 12. with quality daily 
physical education that helps develop the knowledge, attitudes, skills, behaviors, and 
confidence needed to be physically active for life. 
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10. Provide daily recese pertoda for elementary school students, featuring thne for 
unetructured. but supervised active ploy. 


1 1 . Provide adequate co-currieular physical activity programs, including fully inclusive 
intramural programs, physical activity clubs, and aftenschool programs that include 
physical activity. 


1 2. Encourage the use of school facilities for physical activity programs offered by the 
school snd/or commimity'based organisations outsida of school hours. 


Action for Hesltiiy Kids Stats Teams havs developed action plana focusing on several of 
these goals, spurring change among states, school districts, and individual schools 
throughout the netion. For example: 


Putting Ckials into Action 


• The Massachusetts state foam worked with the MA Department of Education and MA 
School Food Service AssoeUition to develop and disseminata nutrition guidelines for 
foods and beverages sold in s la carte to all 1,893 MA school districts, positively 
impacting nearly 1 .000,000 students. 


• The Connecticut state team is helping put fun beck m the school day as it collaborates 
on “Connecticut at PLAYI". a physical activity challer>ge for Connecticut schools. 
“Connecticut at PLAY!’ will encourage more than 15.000 stLKlents at more then 100 
schools to be involved in physical activity at school. 


• The Delaware state foam developed and disseminated a la carta food recommenda- 
tions that were Implemented by 84 percent of school districts, impacting more than 
105.000 students. 


■ The Alsbama state team is leading change for more than 750,000 students in 1.529 
schools, with its recommendations for increased physical activity at school, and healthy 
food choices in vending, school stores, school parties and school fond-raisers. 


• The West Virginia state team, in consultation with the West Virginia Department of 
Education, has developed an innovative training program for principals. 'Recipe for 
Success' traiits principals, using practical strategies for improving physkal activity and 
nutrition, to make sustained change in their schools. The state team's effort has led to 
the training of fifteen principals and wiH impact 15.000 students in West Virginia. 


* The Indiana state team is mobiliring local coalitions through its identification of 
'Community Champions.' who will in turn asteblish local programming. Tha state team 
has also developed materials on the benefits of recess before lunch and heathy vendir>g 
options that have bean shared with superintendents tivoughout the state. In one district 
alone, 13 schools with nearly 8.000 atudenta hava implemented recess before lunch as 
a direct result of the state team's action. 
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acknnwindyments 

Action for Hooithy Kide draws upon the expertise end contributions of numerous 
rtational organizatiorts. govemmertt agencies, state teams, and individueis committed 
to creating schools that promote sourvd nutrition and physical activity. The following 
rmmbers of the Action for Healthy Kids Partner Steering Committee and State Team 
Leaders provided valuable guidance, information aird critical review for this report: 


Ellen Amedorf. MS — Minnesota State Team Leaison/Midwest Dairy Courtcil 
Cathy Brewton. MS Florida State Team Chair/Florida Department of Health 
Clementine Buford. RN, MPH — National Association of School Nurses 
Charlene Burgeson — National Association for Sport and Physical Education 
Charles Chatterton. PhD — Connecticut State Team CO'Chair/Eastem Connecticut 
State University 

Marianne Glass Miller National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 
Elizabeth Keller ~ Former Michigan State Team Chair/Midiigan Department of 
Education 

Ellen Harris, MS. CAGS — Vermont State Tsam Chair/Vermont institutes 

Nora Howlay, MA. CHES — Council of Chief State School Officers 

Sarah M. Lea, PhD — Centers for Disease Control & Prevention 

David Lohrmann. PhD. CHES. FASHA ■» American School Haaith Aseociation 

Paul Saffmjm — National Education Aseociation 

Jean Schultz. MS. CHES — National Middle School Association 

Sarah *ntzer — Indiana State Team Chair/Clarian Healffi Partners 

Dianne VVIIson>Greham, MS — California State Teem Chair/Califomia Department 

of Education 

Susan Wooley. PhD. CHES. FASHA ^ American School Health Association 

Aetlort for HoaHhy Kids acknowledges the unrestricted grant provided 
by the National Football League that has made this report poesible. 


Action far Healthy Kids Partner Steering Committee 


Afterschool Alliance 

American Academy of Family Physictens 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
American Association of Family & Consumer Sciences 
American Aseocialion of School Administrators 
American Cancer Society 
American College of Sports Medicirte 
American Oiabetee Association 
American Dietetic Association 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Heart Association 
American Public Haalth Association 
American School Health Association 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Association of School Busineee OfRciala international 
Association of State & Tarritorial Chronic Disasse Program Oiractora 
Asaociation of Slata & Territorial Health Officials 
Association of State & Territorial Public HeaMt Mutrition Directors 
Comprehensive Health Education Foundation 
Council of Chief Stats School Officers 
Directors of Health Promotion and Education 
Family. Career & Community Leedere of America 

■ Food Research and Action Center 

National Association for Sport and Physical Education 
National Association of Elementary School Principals 
National Association of Heefth Education Centers 
National Association of Pedietric Nurse Practitioners 
National Association of School Nurses 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
National Association of Student Councils 
National Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education 
National Coalition for Promoting Physical Activity 
National Dairy Council 

National Education Association — Health Information Natwork 
National Future Farmers of America Organization end Fourulation 
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Ths Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
School Nutrition Association 
Society fof Nutrition Education 

Society of State Directors of Health. Physical Education and Recreation 

U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service 

U.S. Department of Education Offhe of Safe end Drug-Free Schoola 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services — Office of Disease Prevention end 

Heeldt Promotion. Centers for Dieeese Controi end Prevertdon. President's Council on 

Physical Fitness and Sports, and Nationel Institute of Qrild HeaHh and Human Development 

YMCA of the USA 
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ProDoeal For Nutional Animal Identification System 


My name is Arfcn "Rim" Nelson and T own and operate Rassett I.ivcstock Auction at Rassett, NE with mj' partner 
Donnie Painter. 1 hav'c been activciy involved in discussions concerning NAIS since it’s caily stages and haw 
been to Washington, D.C. (TD be visiting on May 14lh and 15th) several times to voice my ccmcems. Whereas, I 
du buUevv Uwru in a nued fur a national prt^am for health and food safely issues, I have some si^jgestions that 
would cover most concerns and certainly Rtreamline and decrease most of the cost’s that would be incurred with 
the proposed mandator>' program. 

C^urently, cveiy stale has a bnKcUosis ("bang's") vaccination program in which the vaccine and metal 
identification car tags arc under complete control by ticensed veterinaiiaas. Eacli time a Iicifcr calf is bangs 
vaccinated, she receives an ink tatoo inside the ear as well as the metal I.D. tag. That number is recorded in the 
state vet oflBce with the owner's name and address. Man>- times, stray cattle have been identified years later via 
tlus bangs vac. tag. However, tlic retention is very poor as most stales award tlie tag conti-acts to tlie cheapest 
bidder. 

So, my proposal is tlus: Let's make it mandatoiy tliat any heifer letained for breeding purposes must have an LID 
tag that is installed by a licensed veterinarian. I don’t think it would be a bad idea to m^e bang’s vaccination 
mandatory* as well but that is debatable. Most of the current animal health problems, brucellosis, tuberculosis and 
BSL arc long incubation organism’s that show up in older, manirc breeding cattle. If cvciy cow and bull had an 
BID tag, ti'acking and tracing most of tliese types of problems would be much easier. It also sends a message to 
the rest of the world that we arc trying to establish a national health i^ogram and improving the safety of our food 
produeb. Lei's leave Ihe feeder cattle age and source program voluntary, as it now cxisb. 

Rreeding and .slaughter cattle make up about 1 0% of sale rcceipu. It would seem much ca.sier to start and fixnd a 
program that goes from zero to ten rather than zero to one hundred. Let each state be accountable for and 
mainlam this data bank. IPs already in place. Currenlly, when breeding cattle go out of stale, our auction markel 
veterinarian is required to record the numbers from a metal IT), tag as well as her backtag number (a paper tag 
lhal is issued by Ihe stale vel. oUice and is glued on while prt^^nancy lesling) and tile a report lo the stale oi 
Nebraska vet. office a.s well as with the slate of destination's vet. office. Most of what we need for a NAIS 
program already exists if wc use tiiis approach. Let's take the next step and replace the current tags that have poor 
retention with an BID. It a cow lost her EID tag and the owner could provide age and source intbnnaticm to suit 
their vet. and ore branded, he eould replaec the lost Uig. IT not, she would be sold for slaughter only. 

1 think you can sec this program would have alot of integrity by invotving the vet. a<»ociation and we could utitize 
an existing tracking program that wouldn't need much re%ramping and is national. The cost would be much more 
attractive for this approach. Tagging existing herds will take time and can be done to iasure source infonnation 
but will not be pcifccL So, die sooner wc start dus pro^am, die caster h will become. 

I know that this proposal is not perfect and do^n't cover all of the "worst case senario's" but ifs a place to stan 
and we can improve on it as we go. 

I liave visited widi former state veteniariaiis and cattle industry leaders diat fee! dus approach makes sense. I hope 
you will too. 

I liave also attached an email from Dr. Larry Williams, former head of NL State Veteiianrian Office, concerning 
group lots, cattie that are raised on the ranch, are sold in load lots, are not co-mingied with other catde and being 
able to age and source verity* them. 1 also have ideas on how to treat feeder catde that are in a brand area and are 
hot iron branded for age and source verification purposes. 

Sincerely, 


.Arlcn "Bim" Nelson 
Basscll Livestock Auction 
P O. Box 9 
Hassell, NE 68714 
Cellphone: 402-.^94-7.^!4 
Business: 402-684-3922 

emflfl* nf;l«onb/}7'blaf!afTle com 
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About Action for Healthy Kids 

A pubiiC'prrvate partnership of more than 60 national organizations and government agencies representing educaiKin, health, 
fitness, and nutrition. Action for Healthy Kids addresses the epidemic of overweight, sedentary, and undernourished youth by focusing 
on changes in schools to improve nutrition and increase physical activity. More than 10,000 volunteer educators, health professionals, 
school administrators, parents, and others take action at the national, stale, school district, and school building levels tiirough 
Action for Healthy Kids Teams in all 50 states and the District of Columbia. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMUAA^ PROGRESS OR PROMISES? 


School welliiess — the belief that schools can and 
must promote and encourage healthy eating, physical 
activity, and nutrition and physical education as part 
of the solution to the childhood obesity epidemic — 
is an issue that impacts and engages a variety of 
stakeholders who have a role in leading, advocating 
for, and implementing wellness initiatives. 


This repoft presents current perspec* 
pves of these stakeholder groups — 
school administrators, parents, edu- 
cators, nutrition and health profes- 
sionals. wellness advocates, federal 
and local government agencies, com- 
munity groups, school board mem- 
bers, students, and others — on the 
progress that has been made and the 
gaps that still exist It is being pub- 
lished to provide a snapshot of the 
state of school wellness after more 
than five years of work by Action for 
Healthy Kids, and others, at the 
national, state, and grassroots levels. 

In preparing this report Action 
for Healthy Kids assessed on-the- 
ground achievements large and 
small; examined initiatives in place 
and changes effected; and carefully 
evaluated the tasks remaining. We 
also undertook two efforts to obtain 
new information. First, we conducted 
research with stakeholders through- 
out the nation. And second, we 
conducted a series of in-depth inter- 
views with a group of authorities 
from the education and health fields 
professionals whose experiences 
touch on the complex issues involved 
in achieving school wellness. 

The situation. 

A growing body of evidence indi- 
cates that poor nutrition, physical 
inactivity, and obesity are associated 
with lower student achievement. 
These factors also contribute to 
many health problems and set chil- 


dren up for poor health Uiroughout 
their lives — at a cost to them, their 
communities, and society. 

Beyond the issue of excess calo- 
ries, concern exists about poor nutri- 
tional quality, which leads to nutrient 
deficiencies that can affect learning 
and health and contribute to common 
illnesses such as flu, not to mention 
a range of chronic diseases. Further- 
more, research indicates that physical 
education and regular physical activity 
can improve students' ability to learn 
by enhancing concentration skills and 
classroom behavior. Healthy kids 
make better students, and healthy kids 
make better communities. Bottom tine: 
it is in schools' interest to help provide 
healthy, active environments. 

The good new». 

Over the last five years. Action for 
Healthy Kids and many others have 
elevated awareness at all levels 
about the importance of nutrition and 
physical activity, and spearheaded 
new initiatives in schools and com- 
munities across the country. In con- 
cert with other organizations, we 
have taken important steps — large 
and small — toward addressing the 
childhood obesity crisis. 

From the innovative activities of 
Action for Healthy Kids' Teams to 
the fact Uiat school wellness is now 
a subject of national dialogue and 
focus, there Is cause for optimism. 
And the passage of federal legislation 
mandating local wellness policies 



A ginswiiig body of 
evidence iudlcates 
that poor nutrition, 
physical inactivity, 
ajtd obesity are 
associated with lower 
student achievement 
and poorer health. 
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a response by Congress to the alarm- 
ing surge in childhood obesity by 
identifying a key role for schools in its 
prevention ~ will be looked back 
upon as perhaps the launching pad 
for the school wellness movement. 

Despite accomplishments and the 
welcomed addition of school wellness 
on the radar screen, troubling gaps 
exist If the goal of creating a healthy, 

— active environment at school for ail 

Despite accomplish* American children is Indeed to become 

ments and the "lese gaps must be closed. 


welcomed addition 
of school wellness 
on the radar screen, 
troubling gaps exist. 


Gaps in perception. 

Action for Healthy Kids* research 
shows that superintendents, school 
board members, teachers, school 
nutrition personnel, parents, commu- 
nity health professionals, and even 
students diverge significantly — not 
only in how they view the issue of 
school wellness, but in how they 
interpret the effectiveness of efforts 
to address it. Those charged with 
school governance and leadership 
roles tend to be much more opti- 
mistic than those with day-to-day 
school wellness implementation 
responsibilities. Until these stake- 
holder perceptions are more closely 
aligned, supported by meaningful 
data from district- and statewide 


monitoring efforts, progress in 
advancing the current state of school 
wellness will likely be affected. 


Gaps in attention and access 
to heafthy food choices — and 
in improving nutritional quality. 
Most of the attention to improving 
school nutrition has focused on foods 
and beverages to avoid — that is, 
nutrients of which youth should have 
less. This focus has left missed 
opportunities to improve the quality 
of foods and beverages at school. 
Schools have achieved mixed results 


in creating healthy, appealing school 
meals, the source of most nutrition at 
school. Recent data from the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention 
and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture determined that school 
meal programs had improved their 
nutritional content since the mid- 
1990s, but many offerings still lack 
tasty, youth-appealing fruits and veg- 
etables, whole grains, and fat-free 
and low-fat milk and milk products. 

Add to this picture the availability 
of unhealthy food options through 
vending machines, school stores, 
and snack bars, and there is little 
wonder why youth continue to con- 
sume inadequate nutrients in the 
school environment As long as 
schools provide access to unhealthy, 
low-nutrient food options, kids are 
likely to continue to choose them. 

A further hurdle preventing youth 
from consuming nutrient-rich foods is 
their simple lack of interest in doing 
so. This hurdle seems especially 
challenging given that many stake- 
holders, kids included, believe that 
schools offer limited access to tasty 
and appealing healthful food options. 

Removing high-densrty. low-nutri- 
ent foods from schools must be a con- 
tinuing priority, however, the nutrition- 
al quality of all foods In the overall 
school environment — and the need 
to engage and educate youth in mak- 
ing better food choices — must also 
be key parts of the solution. 

Gaps in physical education 
and school-based physical 
activity opportunities. 

Ibere is general consensus among 
national education, health, and med- 
ical organizations that quality, daily 
physical activity can be a beneficial 
component in addressing childhood 
overweight and obesity. Moreover. 
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evidence shows that children who are 
physically active and fit tend to per- 
form better in the classroom, and that 
daily physical education does not neg- 
atively affect academic performance. 

The National Association for Sport 
and Physical Education recommends 
that children engage in at least 60 
minutes of age-appropriate physical 
activity most or all days of the week, 
but few children meet these recom- 
mendations. Unfortunately, insuffi- 
cient funding and staffing for physi- 
cal education programs have cut 
physical education from school 
schedules. Few schools provide daily 
physical education for all students, 
and only about seven in ten elemen- 
tary school children have recess 
every day. Equally troubling, partici- 
pation in physical education declines 
as students progress through school. 

Gaps In policy implementation. 
Although the federal wellness policy 
mandate was an essentia) and 
potent lever for engaging state edu- 
cation agencies and local districts, it 
represents just a first step. Many 
school districts across the nation do 
indeed have policies in place, and 
nearly 70 percent of those policies 
do meet the minimum federal 
requirements. However, there are 
many shortcomings in both policy 
content and implementation. For 
example, fewer than half of local 
wellness policies have requirements 
for physical education staff certifica- 
tion or development. A similar gap 
exists in the food-service arena, 
where fewer than 30 percent of 
states offer school nutrition directors 
and food service managers state 
licensure, certification, or endorse- 
ment Importantly, a review of local 
wellness policies by Action for 
Healthy Kids in fall of 2006 showed 


that the majority did not fully address 
policy implementation and evaluation. 


Gaps in policy monitoring 
and evaluation. 

Tracking of local wellness policy 
implementation is as important as 
development of the policy itself, yet 
monitoring and evaluation are not 
given the attention necessary, and 
in many districts are virtually nonexist- 
ent it is particularly telling that so far 
only one stale — Kansas — has 
enacted ongoing monitoring of well- 
ness policies, reflecting a shortcoming 
in nationwide efforts to create healthy 
learning environments. Clearly, effec- 
tive systems for monitoring and evalu- 
ating policy implementation would 
enable stakeholders to more accu- 
rately assess progress, and, impor- 
tantly, develop and improve ongoing, 
targeted intervention strategies. 


Gaps in interest and in 
perceived responsibilities. 

While there is broad agreement that 
children's physical inactivity and poor 
nutrition are important public health 
concerns, many schools — and 
administrators and educators within 
those schools — do not view stu- 
dents' health and wellness as part of 
their core mission. Given the other 
pressing priorities that schools must 
address, not alt educators see pro- 
moting students' nutrition and physi- 
cal activity as part of their job. This is 
a disconnect that we must recognize, 
and continue to address. 

One promising approach in school 
wellness is weaving physical activity 
and healthful eating into the fabric of 
the school culture — for students as 
well as school staff. Wellness advo- 
cates agree that, to effect significant 
change, wellness needs to be inte- 
grated within the overall school 


Given the other 
pressing priorities 
that schools must 
address, not all 
educators see 
promoting students' 
nutrition and 
physical activity 
as part of their job. 
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improvement plan — and tradrtionallv. 
it is not. Can schools ever be commu- 
nity centers for lifelong learning, in 
which lessons about and practices 
supporting better nutrition and physi- 
cal activity are a key part? Some 
authorities suggest they must. 


We are entering a 
phase of the school 
wellness journey 
where the more 
challenging systemic 
hurdles now have 
to be surmounted — 
the resource^Intensive 
ones that cost money. 


Gaps in parent engagement. 
Although there is growing concern 
among many parents and adult 
caregivers about the effects of poor 
nutrition, inactivity, and obesity, this 
concern has not consistently trans- 
lated into meaningful engagement 
with schools. 

Research indicates that schools 
are not getting much support from 
parents when it comes to encourag- 
ing children to be physically active 
every day or to consume healthful 
foods and beverages. Potentially con- 
tributing to this situaUon is die fact 
that neither parents, nor school health 
professionals, nor community health 
providers feel that schools are provid- 
ing adequate information to parents 
on the importance of daily physical 
activity or sound nutrition — even if 
they recognize that schools alone 
should not bear this responsibility. 

Research further indicates that 
although they care deeply about their 
children's health and well-being, par- 
ents often feel ill-equipped to support 
schools' wellness efforts. Evidence 
further suggests that parents, includ- 
ing those in underserved communi- 
ties, are interested in serving as well- 
ness advocates, but they often don't 
know enough about the wellness cli- 
mate and processes within their 
schools to take specific actions. 

We need more creative solutions 
for engaging parents in improving 
school wellness policies and practices 
— and for reinforcing healthy eating 
and physical activity habits at home. 


Gaps in addressing 
underserved communities. 

The environments in which many 
American children live do not make 
it easy for them to engage in healthy 
behaviors. This is especially true for 
children in underserved and high- 
risk areas who have been hit hard 
with multiple health disparities. 

Poor nutrition and physical inactivity 
exact a disproportionate impact on 
low-income communities, which 
experience a higher incidence of 
undernourished, sedentary, and 
overweight youth and over-burdened 
school systems. 

Fueling the problem in disadvan- 
taged communities is that many chil- 
dren and stressed families face other 
factors that compound unhealthy 
environmental influences, such as a 
lack of resources for both nutritious 
foods and physical activity; a lack of 
nearby grocery stores where they 
can buy fresh fruits and vegetables, 
whole-grain foods, fat-free and 
tow-fat dairy products; outdoor 
environments that are unsafe for 
physical activity, and a lack of 
access to physical activity programs 
due to both financial disparities and 
transportation issues. 

These are facts of concern to all 
Americans, with their serious impli- 
cations relative to learning, health, 
productivity, economics, and equity. 

Gaps in systemic support. 
Authorities interviewed for this report 
suggest we are entering a phase of 
the school wellness tourney where 
the more challenging systemic hur- 
dles now have to be surmounted ~ 
the resource-intensive ones that cost 
money. For example, many schools 
simply are not equipped to encour- 
age or accommodate a commitment 
to school wellness. School priorities 
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such as testing take precedence 
over virtually every other concern. 
This is compounded by inadequate 
time in the school day to address 
core wellness needs. Furtfier, a 
shortage of physical education 
teachers and lack of funding for 
basic equipment pose significant 
barriers for both physical education 
classes and other school-based 
physical activity programs. 

In parallel, school food services 
are strained on multiple fronts. Food- 
service staff may not bo adequately 
trained and often are poorly paid. Yet 
they are charged with the responsi- 
bility of feeding thousands of children 
per meal with minimal budgets and 
limited time and facilities — all 
directly impacting the quality of 
meals. Schools tend to make up 
budgetary shortfalls by offering pop- 
ular but mostly low-nutrient competi- 
tive foods that do not meet USOA 
nutritional requirements. And as 
food prices continue to rise, the 
challenges are exacerbated. 

The urgent need for change. 
Action for Healthy Kids believes 
tiiat a healthy future for America's 
schoolchildren largely hinges on 
bridging these gaps. The challenges 
enumerated here represent an 
urgent “to do' list for the foreseeable 
future, not only for our organization, 
but for others who share in this com- 
mitment. Addressing these gaps is 
part of the necessary process that 
leads to progress. 

Real change has begun, and more 
is within reach. Short- and long- 
range realities alike demand policy, 
environmental, and behavioral 
change, as well as expanded com- 
munication and outreach. But longer- 
term issues involve effecting sys- 
temic change — creating incentive 


structures for school leaders, health 
professionals, and states; re-thinking 
the funding and purchasing patterns 
of school meals; solving of complex 
issues of school-day scheduling; and, 
of course, working diligently to 
uncover further funding to support 
critical school wellness efforts. 

The bottom line is that, to fulfill the 
mandate of school wellness, change 
is still needed at ait levels of the edu- 
cation system — building, district, 
state, national and among a wide 
range of stakeholders — school 
administrators, educators, school 
staff, parents, students, community, 
and other decision-makers. Schools 
cannot do it alone, and, to tackle 
wellness, they need broad, specific, 
and continuing support from all sides 
and all constituencies. 

Action for Healthy Kids 
as convener and catalyst. 

Action for Healthy Kids realizes that 
we must also contribute more. Our 
next five years will be marked by 
close collaboration with stakeholders 
in a committed effort to accelerate 
change in American schools. That 
commitment will take the form of a 
redoubled locus on schools in under- 
served communities; an emphasis 
on helping more parents become 
wellness advocates; a commitment 
to promoting nutritional quality, work- 
ing to ensure adequate physical 
activity opportunities lor students; 
closer collaboration with school 
leaders; and support for wellness 
policy monitoring and evaluation. 

With clarity of vision and consis- 
tency of mission, Action for Healthy 
Kids will continue to work to uncover, 
encourage, and channel the leader- 
ship necessary in effecting change 
— and support that leadership with 
vital information, tools, and insights. • 


Research results, reports, 
and many other references 
lunched on in this report 
can be accessed in 
greater detail at Action 
for Keottby Kids' website. 
www.ActionForHe8llhyKids.org 


/ 
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SCHOOL WEUNESS AND THE IMPERATIVE OF LEADERSHIP 


Imagme an Amei'ican school environment in which every child lias access to 
proper nutrition and regular physical activity. Think of all the positive benefits 
for student health, well-being, and classroom performance. 



It may sound 
simple, but school 
wellness is any* 
thing but. Yes, 
there has been 
a 

progress 

HHHlHIi over the last few 

OtvHJS«ctit».MD,P»iO D... 

years. But its not 
just progress we're focusing on now. 
It's the remainder of the journey. 

Clearly, at a national level, as 
this report is published, organiza- 
tions and individuals that work with 
schools have taken on school well- 
ness as a major topic of dialogue. 
Wellness has become a focus of 
national meetings, it is the subject 
of articles in education journals. 
Undeniably, awareness of the 
imperatives of school wellness is 
there, and building. 

Today, we better understand the 
roles that modeling healthy eating 
and encouraging regular physical 
activity play in reducing childhood 
obesity. That's a huge step forward. 
And it goes without saying that the 
2004 Congressional passage of a 
mandate requiring local school well- 
ness policies was a major milestone. 

We have asked schools to make 
some major changes in the way 
they do business, and this is not an 
easy thing for schools to do. 
Resources are scarce; support is 
stretched; and the individuals 'in 
the trenches" are often fighting an 
uphill battle. But what I see out 
there today is dedication, and I see 
it building — committed educators 


and school administrators deter- 
mined to help every child develop 
lifelong habits of physical activity 
and balanced nutrition. 

Are some districts, regions, and 
states better able to do this than 
others? Of course. School wellness 
3$ a way of educational life comes 
harder, and slower, to some schools 
than others. But it's coming. 

Despite cause for optimism, 
though, the hurdles are substantial. 
Systemic challenges range from 
insufficient resources to the problem 
of finding time in already overcrowd- 
ed school days. Equally troublesome 
"everyday" and human barriers 
include conflicting school priorities, 
general resistance to change, an 
absence of creative thinking among 
all the constituencies involved, a 
chronic tack of planning, and the dif- 
ficulties of monitoring changes as 
they happen. 

Recent figures quantify the 
urgency. According to the New 
England Journal of Medicine* in 
our nation "average weight is pro- 
gressively increasing among chil- 
dren from all socioeconomic levels, 
racial, and ethnic groups, and 
regions of the country." Today, one- 
third of all children and adolescents 
are overweight or obese. To use the 
word epidemic is not to overstate. 
The implications are grave, but the 
tide can be turned. 

The catalyst, from my observation, 
is leadership. Whether it's a super- 
intendent, a principal, a motivated 
school board member, an active 


and interested parent, or all of the 
above, school wellness has to start 
with one committed individual or 
constituency. And the involvement 
support, and partnership of the 
community at large is crucial, some- 
thing that is especially challenging 
in underserved communities. 

There's also cause for celebra- 
tion now, though. I'm genuinely 
pleased with how U.S. education 
leadership has responded in terms 
of programs and initiatives of which 
school wellness is the centerpiece. 
By doing so, they're saying, "We 
understand the problem. We 'get 
that school wellness is important." 
Anyone who has worked in the 
area of social and cultural change 
knows that's a huge step. 

I'm pleased also with how clear- 
ly we have established that there's 
a connection between health and 
learning, and that supporting the 
goal of better nutrition and physical 
activity means supporting better 
academic performance. The fact 
that they go hand in hand should 
have been intuitive, but it wasn't. 
Since the publication in 2004 of 
Action for Healthy Kids' own The 
Learning Connection report, the 
links among nutrition, physical 
activity, and academic performance 
are now becoming more widely 
acknowledged and further bol- 
stered by new supporting data. 

I'm equally gratified that some 
school wellness advocates, includ- 
ing Action for Healthy Kids, are 
beginning to increase the focus on 


*OsviirS-luaMg.MO.niO. 'ChridhDodttesity. The Shape o( Thngs to Come.' NawfnpUntfjfjumifo/JLMiCMe.Oecern^ 232S. 
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We must accelerate 
cliang?e iu evei'y 
community across 
America by engaging: 
more schools, more 
parents, more students, 
and more community 
leaders. 


disodvantaged commumties. The 
problems of overweight and obesity, 
as well as undernourishment, are 
serious threats to the well-being of 
underserved communities, and to the 
individual futures of children born 
into them. And it is important to note 
that, while the childhood obesity epi- 
demic affects children from all racial 
and ethnic groups, it isn't uniform for 
all groups ■— this is an increasingly 
urgent problem among African 
American and Hispanic youth partic- 
ularly. A nation like ours ignores 
such communities at its peril, 
because, apart from the human 
price, the healthcare costs of result- 
ing disease and disability in years to 
come will be astronomical if we don't 
effect change. 

I salute the thousands of Action for 
Healthy Kids volunteers, as well as 
volunteers and staff of other organi- 
zations working in this arena. They 
have stimulated many of the substan- 
tive school wellness achievements to 
date. And all these same players are 
needed to shoulder the myriad tasks 
involved in further advancing the 
cause of school wellness in the 
months and years to come. 

Going forward, we must acceler- 
ate change in every community 
across America by engaging more 
schools, more parents, more stu- 
dents, and more community leaders. 
We must continue to collaborate with 
partners to develop innovative solu- 
tions, especially in pushing for full 
implementation and monitoring of 
local wellness policies. 

If we fail to act. we endanger the 
future well-being of America's youth, 
and, I dare say, of America itself. Our 
children deserve healthier learning 
environments — schools that pro- 
mote lifelong habits of healthful eat- 
ing and active lifestyles. 


Is that too much to ask? Most 
school wellness advocates think not. 
Do policy-makers fully understand the 
benefits of school wellness? I'd say 
they certainly understand them better 
now than they did Five years ago. 
About that. I'm encouraged, but far 
from satisfied. To further the cause, 
communication with policy-makers — 
as well as with concerned leaders, 
interested lay people, the public health 
community, and current and wmuld-be 
partners — is a full-time job. 

The urgency of making school well- 
ness a higher priority for our society is 
largely the rationale behind this wide- 
ranging, and I think important repoa 
I urge you to read it in its entirety. 


David Satcher, MD, PhD 
16th U.S. Surgeon General 
and Founding Chair of 
Action for Healthy Kids 
Director: of the Center of 
Excellence on Health Disparities 
at Morehouse School of Medicine 
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The 

Background: 
Why School 
Wellness Matters 

Poor classroom performance; a reduced ability to learn: 
chronic health conditions; social discrimination: and the 
cost-impact on society are but a few of the consequences 
of ignoring school wellness imperatives. 
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School wellness is important. But why? Simply put, 
student health and classroom performance suffer when 
students do not eat well or g-et enough physical activity; 
therefore it is in schools’ interest to help provide 
healthy, active environments. 


The environments in 
which most American 
children live do not 
make it easy for them 
to engage in healthy 
behaviors. 


As recognized by the U.S. Surgeon 
General, schools are one of the best 
settings in which to halt the alarming 
impacts and implications of poor 
nutrition and physical inactivity on 
American youth. These behaviors 
have many harmful consequences to 
children's short- and long-term health 
and ability to learn. 

It all comes back to learning. 

A growing body of evidence indi- 
cates that poor nutrition, physical 
inactivity, and obesity are directly 
associated with lower levels of 
student achievement. For example, 
a recently published article in the 
Journal of School Health (Florence, 
et al.) found that fifth-grade students 
with poor nutritional quality were 
significantly more likely to under- 
perform academically. 

The Learning Connection: The 
Value of Improving Nutrition and 
Physical Activity in Our Schools, an 
Action lor Healthy Kids report sum- 
marized research that shows a direct 
link between academic achievement 
and nutrition, physical activity, and 
weight. Those findings include: 

> Well-nourished students tend to 
be better students, while poorly 
nourished children exhibit weaker 
academic performance, and 
score lower on standardized 
achievement tests. 

> Poor nutrition and hunger translate 
into inadequate intake of essential 


vitamins, minerals, fats, and 
proteins that are necessary for 
optimal cognitive function. 

> Physical activity and physical 
fitness are associated with 
improved cognitive function, 
stronger academic achievement, 
increased concentration, and 
better test scores. 

> Obesity and poor nutrition are 
correlated with reduced academic 
achievement and a greater number 
of behavioral problems, potentially 
due to a greater-than-average 
number of absences, social 
stigmatization, or poor self-esteem. 

The Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC) recognizes that 
'the academic success of America's 
youth is strongly linked with their 
health. In turn, academic success is 
an excellent indicator for the overall 
well-being of youth, and is a primary 
predictor and determinant of adult 
health outcomes.”* 

What are kids up against? 

The environments in which most 
American children live do not make 
it easy for them to engage in healthy 
behaviors. 

High-calorie, low-nutrient foods — 
non-nutritious snacks, sweetened bev- 
erages and sodas, fried foods — are 
readily available to most American 
children. As a result, most youth rou- 
tinely consume such unhealthy foods. 


* See "Student Hesiih and Academic Achievefnem’ at wwwcdc gov/HeaithyYoutlt,1ieaitlT_and_acddefruc&'>ndex him 
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Responding 
to the Call 

Five years of 
steady progress. 

In 2001, the U.S. Surgeon General's 
Office relea^sed the landmark report 
stating that the consequences of 
overweight and obesity could 
reverse many of the health improve- 
ments that the nation had achieved 
in recent years. In outlining commu- 
nity-based strategies to address this 
vital health problem, the report 
highlighted schools as one of five 
key settings where initiatives should 
be focused. Action for Healthy Kids 
was founded in 2002 in response 
to the Surgeon General’s imperative 
to work with schools to fight child- 
hood obesity. 

Since its inception. Action for 
Healthy Kids has brought together 
more than 60 organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies as well as 51 
Teams nationwide that have engaged 
more than 10,000 volunteers. All 
of its initiatives are dedicated to 
improving nutrition, increasing phys- 
ical activity, and reducing over- 
weight by changing school environ- 
ments. In 2007, for example. Action 
for Healthy Kids Teams reached 
more than 7 1 % of the nation's school 
districts — representing nearly 37 
million K-12 students — with 
outreach, support, and information 
related to school wellness. 

Action for Healthy Kids and its 
Partners have elevated local aware- 
ness about (he importance of nutri- 
tion and physical activity, and spear- 
headed new initiatives in schools and 


communities around the country. 

In concert with other organizations. 
Action for Healthy Kids has taken 
important steps toward addressing 
the childhood obesity crisis — 
galvanizing invaluable support from 
a wide range of educational and 
community constituencies. 

Great strides, 
harsh realities. 

Despite progress in terms of 
awareness, commitment, and effec- 
tive initiatives large and small, more 
than five years after the founding of 
Action for Healthy Kids, poor nutri- 
tion and physical inactivity remain 
a serious threat. Under-funding of 
school wellness initiatives, along 
with sustainability issues and lack 
of accountability mechanisms, con- 
tinue to undermine the promise for 
healthier learning environments. 

Poor nutrition and physic^ inac- 
tivity exact a disproportionate impact 
on underserved communities, which 
experience a higher incidence of 
undemourished, sedentary, and 
overweight youth and over-burdened 
school systems. This is a fact of 
concern to all Americans, with its 
serious implications relative to 
learning, health, productivity, eco- 
nomics. and equity. 

All of these hurdles arc surmount- 
able. and are recognized and 
embraced by Action for Healthy 
Kids and its Farmers merely as part 
of the proces.s that leads to progress. 
For Action for Healthy Kids that 
progress will take (he form of a 
focus on engaging all concerned con- 
stituencies by encouraging the mak- 
ing of better food choices, and creat- 
ing environments that get — and 
keep — kids moving. 
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Only 3 percent of 
school-a^ed children 
consiinae the recom- 
mended daily number 
of servingrs from all 
major food gfi*oups. 
according to the 
U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


This leads to excess calorie consump- 
tion and nutritional dericiencies. 

How bad is the problem? One 
national health survey (NHANES III) 
reveals that almost one-third of 
calories consumed by children and 
adolescents aged 8 to 18 years come 
from foods with low nutrient density, 
such as saturated fats, added sugars, 
candy, sweetened beverages, 
desserts, and salty snacks. 

Recent data from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
(SHPPS 20061 indicate that nearly 
half (46 percent) of high schools. 

25 percent of middle schools, and 
12 percent of elementary schools 
allow students to purchase foods 
and beverages high in saturated fat. 
sodium, or added sugars from vend- 
ing machines, school stores, or snack 
bars during lunch period. Additionally, 
54 percent of schools sell high calo- 
rie, high fat cookies, candy, or other 
baked goods as part of fundraisers 
for school organizations. 

Nor do most children routinely 
consume healthy foods recommend- 
ed by the Dietary Guidelines for 
Americans. Only 2 percent of school- 
aged children consume the recom- 
mended daily number of servings 
from all major food groups, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
According to the 2007 National Youth 
Risk Behavior Surveillance, only 14 
percent of adolescents in grades 9-12 
consume three servings of milk per 
day, while only 21 percent consume 
at least five servings of fruits and 
vegetables per day. 

Children living in low-income, 
minority, and urban communities are 
at particular risk of poor nutrition. The 
Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance links 
minority status to less healthy eating 
patterns. And another study, of 
Minnesota urban youth, points out dis- 


parities in obesity and eating patterns 
by ethnicity and socioeconomic status 
(Neumark-Sztainer. et al.). And an 
overall relative lack of nutrition educa- 
tion compounds children's inability to 
make healthy food choices in general. 

ft's not one problem. It's two. 
The negative effects of poor nutrition 
and excessive calorie intake are 
compounded by the fact that the 
majority of American children do not 
engage in enough physical activity. 
Few meet the recommended 60 
minutes of age-appropriate physical 
activity most or all days of the week. 
Specifically; 

> More than one-third of students in 
grades 9*12 do not regularly engage 
in physical activity, according to the 
National Association for Sport and 
Physical Education (NASPE). 

> According to the CDC, 62 percent 
of children aged 9-13 years do 
not participate in any organized 
physical activity during their 
non-school hours. 

With competing priorities such as 
testing and tight budgets, schools 
today are offering fewer and fewer 
opportunities for physical activity. 

For example, NASPE reports that the 
percentage of students who attend 
a daily physical education class in 
school dropped to 28 percent in 2003, 
from 42 percent in 1991. 

And as for physical education. 
NASPE recommends 150 minutes of 
P.E. per week for elementary students 
and 225 minutes per week for middle 
and high school students. In reality, 
very few schools provide daily physical 
education for all grades throughout the 
entire school year. According to 2006 
findings of a national survey on school 
health that the CDC conducts every six 
years (SHPPS) that figure is a stun- 
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ningly low 4 percent of elementary 
schools. 8 percent of middle schools, 
and 2 percent of high schools. 

Here again, children living In low- 
income, minority, urban communities 
are also at higher risk for inadequate 
physical activity. Data from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services show children’s participa- 
tion in physical activity decreases 
with family income, and that Hispanic 
and African American children partic- 
ularly are the least likely to exercise. 

Alarming numbers. 

Today, more than one-third of our 
children and adolescents fall into the 
top two categories for weight that 
the CDC has defined. For children, 
these categories are defined as 
"oven/veight" and "obese." 

Levels of ovenveight among chil- 
dren have risen rapidly. In the last 
30 years, according to the COC, the 
percentage of ovenweight children 
aged 6 to 1 1 has nearly tripled, and 
the percentage of overweight ado- 
lescents aged 12 to 19 has more than 
tripled. The results of a study summa- 
rized in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Dgden, et al.) 
indicate that more recently, rates of 
childhood obesity have remained 
level. However, although the results 
show promise, they do not indicate 
a reversal of the obesity trend, as 
more than one-third of the children 
and youth in the study were consid- 
ered overweight. 

Given their higher risk for poor 
nutrition and physical inactivity, 
it is not surprising that children in 
low-income minority and urban 
communities are at greatest risk for 
overweight. Numerous analyses have 
confirmed that the prevalence of 
ovenweight is higher in these areas. 

Poor nutrition, physical inactivity. 
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and overweight among American 
children contribute to many health 
problems and set children up for poor 
health throughout their lives — at 
a cost to them, their communities, 
and our society. Underscoring this 
point, a report from the Conference 
Board suggests that obesity is 
costing U.S. businesses $45 billion 
annually in medical expenses and 
lost productivity. Moreover, other 
serious illnesses that are becoming 
more prevalent among children — 
including heart disease. Type 2 
diabetes, and asthma — are also 
associated with obesity. 

Yet more health consequences. 
Beyond excess calories, poor nutri- 
tion can lead to nutrient deficiencies 
in children. Such deficiencies can 
contribute to a number of chronic 
diseases, or leave children without 
protection from various condib'ons. 

For example, a child's failure to 
consume the recommended intake 
of calcium can increase his or her 
risk of fractures and osteoporosis as 
an adult. Adequate calcium intake 
plays a beneficial role in reducing 
the risk and/or consequences of a 
number of other conditions as well, 
including colon, breast, and ovarian 
cancers, hypertension, lead poison- 
ing, and obesity. 

Dverweight itself frequently 
becomes a chronic condition. 
Overweight children tend to stay 
overweight through adolescence and 
become obese adults. 

In the end, though, perhaps the 
most immediate consequence of 
ovenareight that children feel is social 
discrimination, according to the U.S. 
Surgeon General in a 2001 report on 
childhood obesity. This, in turn, has 
been linked with poor self-esteem 
and depression. # 


• Children living- in 
! low-income, minority, 

I and urban communities 
are at particular risk 
of poor nutrition, 
physical Inactivity, 
j and obesity. 
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The Snapshot: 
The State of 
School Wellness 
Today 

Two years after the federal school wellness 
policy mandate, what are kids eating, what aren't 
they eating, and why? What is happening with 
physical activity and physical education, and how 
must this change? What actions, on the part of states 
and others, has the federal mandate spurred? 

What are the hindrances? 



THt SNAPSHOT: THE STATE OF SCHOOL WELLNESS TODAY 


What are kids eating at school? 
Recent research in peer-reviewed 
journals, including the American 
Journal of Preventive Medicine and 
the Journal of School Health, as well 
as findings from the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention's 
2006 School Health Policy and 
Programs Study (SHPPS, released 
every six years) and the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
School Nutrition Dietary Assessment 
(SNOA-IIU. paint a picture of the 
school food environment. 

Over the past five years, most of 
the efforts to improve school nutrition 
have focused on limiting or restrict- 
ing competitive foods, and for good 
reason. Unhealthy temptations — 
cookies, soda, chips, and other 
low-nutrient foods — abound. The 
2006 SHPPS survey revealed that 
about 45 percent of elementary 
schools, over 56 percent of middle 
schools, and some two-thirds of high 
schools offer such choices. And 


almost 60 percent of high school 
students can buy soda in the cafeteria 
at lunch (Johnston, et al.). 

The SNDA-III study determined 
that students who participated in the 
school lunch program were less likely 
to consume competitive foods than 
those students who did not partici- 
pate. For elementary, middle, and 
high schools, most of the competitive 
foods were eaten at lunch. The most 
common choices were candy, baked 
goods, soda, and chips ~ all tow in 
nutrition and high in calories. 
Students consuming competitive 
foods had more than 150 calories 
from these low-nutrient foods on any 
given day. 

Students have many options to buy 
food during the school day. According 
to the U.S. Government Accountability 
Office, almost 90 percent of high 
schools, over two-thirds of middle 
schools, and almost one-third of 
elementary schools sell competitive 
foods through vending machines. 


A Genuine Milestone 

It is impossible to assess the state of school wellness today without acknowl- 
edging the landmark federal legislation known as the U.S. Child Nutrition 
and WIC Reauthorization Act of 2004. In this act, Congress responded to the 
alarming surge in childhood obesity by identifying a key role for schools in 
Its prevention. TTic act called for development of a local wellness policy in 
most school districts in America. School districts had until July 2(X)6 to put 
their policies in place. These policies are to include: 

> Goals to promote student wellness, nutrition education, and physical activity. 

> Nutrition guidelines for school meals and for other foods available at school. 

> A plan and a person responsible for monitoring the policy. 

> Creation of a local guidelines committee, which would include not only rep- 
resentatives of local schools but also parents and other community members. 

Despite its sweep and specificity, the act has serious limitations. It lacks 
funding and requirements for local accountability, standards and guidelines 
for implementation, and systems and standards for monitoring and evaluation 
to consistently track and measure progress. For more information, visit 
wwwjkctionForHcaIthyKids.org. 



Children who partici- 
pate in the school 
lunch prog:T'am are 
' less likely to consume 
competitive foods. 
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CosI is a major baiTier 
to providing healthy, 
tasty, youth-appealing 
items such as cut 
fruit, fresh salads, 
or flavored milk iu 
plastic containers. 


school stores, or snack bars. 
Nevertheless, schools are making 
efforts to provide healthy options 
among competitive foods sold. For 
example, the 2006 SHPPS survey 
found more schools offering milk as a 
beverage in vending machines, 
school stores, and snack bars (28 
percent of middle and 51 percent of 
high schools), while water sales in 
vending machines increased to 46 
percent from 30 percent in 2000. 

Another study found that 63 per- 
cent of middle and high school stu- 
dents attend schools that offer some 
type of fruit and/or vegetable from 
vending machines, school stores, 
or snack bars and carts (Delva, et al.). 
The same study found that students 
in low-income communities have 
less access to healthier snacks, 
as do African American middle 
school students. 


A more complex challenge. 
According to the ^5 Dietary 
Guidelines for Americans, children 
and adolescents continue to con- 
sume less than the recommended 
amount of critical nutrients like calci- 
um, magnesium, and N^tamin E, to 
name a few. However, students who 
do participate in the school lunch 
program have better nutrient intake 
than those not participating. 

The great majority of students (87 
percent) attend schools that partici- 
pate in the USDA-reimbursable 


National School Lunch Program, 
according to data reported in the 
American Journal of Preventive 
Medicine [De\va. et al.). USDA data 
indicated that in 2007 the average 
daily participation rate for school 
lunch was 30 million students. 

Schools appear to have achieved 
mixed results in creating healthier 
school meals. A recent review (Leviton) 
found school meal programs have 
improved their nutritional content since 
the mid 1990s. SNDA-III found that 
more than two-thirds of school meals 
examined met standards for vitamins, 
minerals, protein, and fiber. However, 
most lunches did not meet standards 
for fat saturated fat or sodium. 
Notably, only 6 percent to 7 percent of 
schools had lunches that met all the 
USOA set standards; clearly, much 
more work is needed before we have 
all schools offering meals that meet 
both nutritional and taste standards. 

Gening youth to eat healthier 
options at school has several chal- 
lenges. Qualitative research done by 
Action for Healthy Kids with minority 
youth in 7th and 8th grade uncovered 
a major barrier to students making 
healthy choices at school: access to 
tasty, appealing, healthier options. 
School nutrition professionals are 
trying to provide healthful and tasty 
student-appealing products (e.g.. cut 
fruit, fresh salads, or cold fat-free 
flavored milk in plastic containers), 
but cost is a major barrier. Also, stu- 


Voices: 

A Wealth of 

Perspectives, 

Opinions 


In preparing this report, Action for Heoltliy Kids identified a number 
of individuals whose expertise spans the fields of child health and school 
wellness, and talked with them to gain theii' insights about the state 
of school wellness today. During extensive iutei'views, these authorities 
I'eflected upon progress in school wellness thus far: on continued 
challenges In the advance of school wellness: and on what reniauis to 
be done by stake)io)dei*s at Uie local, state, and national levels. The 
thoughts of the individuals at right are shared throughout the r^ort. » 
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Physical Education 
vs. Physical Activity 

niysical education is a planned, sequential (H'ogram of curricula and instruc- 
tion that helps to equip students with the knowledge, skills, capacities, val- 
ues. and enthusiasm to maintain a healthy lifestyle into adulthood. Physical 
education is designed to promote physical fitness, develop motor skills, and 
prepare students to participate confidently in team and individual activities. 

By comparison, physical activity is bodily movement of any type: 
productive physical activity is the product of a quality physical education 
program. Opportunities for physical activity during die school day include 
time spent in physical education class, classroom-based movement, 
recess, walking or biking to school, and recreational sport and play that 
occurs before, during, and after school. 

Physical education should not be compared to or confused with other 
physical activity experiences such as recess, intramurals, or recreational 
endeavors. The unique goals of physical education arc the development of 
physical competence, health-related fitness, cognitive understanding, and 
a positive attitude toward physical activity so that individuals can adopt 
and maintain a physically active and healthy lifestyle. 

Source: National Association for Sport and Physical Edxtcation 


dents are accustomed to eating 
low-nutrient, high-calorie competi- 
tive foods and fast foods, which 
makes introducing healthier items 
more challenging. 

Schools have generally made 
efforts to offer more healthful choic- 
es as part of school meal offerings. 
According to 2006 SHPPS data: 

> About two-thirds of schools offer 
students a daily choice between 
two or more types of fruit or 100 
percent fruit juice and between 
two or more vegetables. 

> Most schools offer a choice of 
either low-fat or fat-free milk, and 
a third of schools offer both of 
these healthy choices, as well as 
whole-grain foods. 

> Significantly more schools used 
healthy food preparation prac- 
tices in 2006 than in 2000. 

What about daily physical 
education and school-based 
physical activity programs? 
Research has shown that daily 
physical education does not detract 
from academic performance.* Still, 
as revealed by the 2006 SHPPS sur- 
vey, surprisingly few schools pro- 
vide daily physical education for the 
entire school year for all students. 
Just as alarming, studies show that 
participation in physical education 
actually declines as students go 


through school (Johnston, et al.). 

> Physical education requirements, 
as well as actual student partici- 
pation rates, decline substantially 
between 8th and 12th grades. 

> Principals participating in one 
survey estimated that over 90 per- 
cent of 8th graders actually took 
physical education, compared to 
only 34 percent of 12th graders. 


SHPPS also found 32 percent of 
elementary schools do not offer 
daily recess for all students and 52 
percent do not offer intramural 
activities or physical activity clubs 
for students. Also notable is that 
participation in varsity sports was 
lower among students from low- 
Income families and African 
American and Hispanic students. 


*$ee ’Adn« Education Ffiysical Education. Physical Acimty and Acadetnic PaHormance." a lafi 2007 Active living Research Oriel, available at 
www.acrivehvir^research org/ak/ah/fdes/Aclive.Ed pdfbnef. 

Kstherins Kaufer Chrntoffei. MO, MPH, director of the Center on Obesity Management and Prevention at Children's Memorial Hospital, 
professor at Northwestern University's Feinberg Schocri of Medicine, and Action for Healthy Kids board member. Guillermo Gomez, Chicago 
director (or the Healthy Schools Campaign. Julia Grrtam Lear, PhD, research professor in prevention end community medicine at George 
Washington University and director of the Center for Health and Health Care in Schools. Madsfetne Levin, MPH, senior policy analyst for the 
Food Research and Action Center in Washington, O.C. Robert Murray. MD. director of the Center for Heafthy Weight and Nutrition at Nationwde 
Chiidfen's Hospital in Columbus, Ohio, pediatrics professor at Ohio State University's school of medicine, and chair of the Couned on School 
Health for the American Academy of Pediatrics. Howell Weehsfer. EdO. MPH, director of the Oivtsion of Aclolesceni and Schoed Health of the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (COC). Gene Wilhoit executive director of the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSOb for- 
merly director of the Arkansas Department of Education and commissioner of the Kenhjcky Department of Education. 
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The SHPPS survey does docu- 
ment progress, however. States 
that require elementary schools to 
provide students with regularly 
scheduled recess increased to 12 
percent in 2006 from 4 percent in 
2000. Among school districts, the 
percentage with this requirement 
rose to 57 percent from 46 percent. 

Growing public awareness, 
in genera), public awareness has 
substantially shifted toward recogni- 
tion of the dangers of obesity and the 
health benefits of balanced nutrition 
and adequate physical activity for 
children, according to the authorities 
interviewed in preparing this report 
(see page 19). 

'There’s awareness that the next 
generation may even have a short- 
er life span because of obesity — 
and people are passionate about 
not letting this happen,* maintains 
Madeleine Levin of the Food 
Research and Action Center, a 
nonprofit organization working to 
eliminate hunger and malnutrition 
In the United States. 

Interestingly, awareness of the 
problem of childhood obesity exists 
even among communities where 
residents may otherwise lack 
access to health information. 
Guillermo Gomez, Chicago director 
for the Healthy Schools Campaign, 
which works to create healthy 
school environments, says that par- 


ents in low-income minority com- 
munities increasingly understand 
that obesity is a dangerous and dis- 
proportionate burden on their com- 
munities. Importantly, they see 
these health disparrdes as a social 
justice issue, according to Gomez. 

Federal mandate spurs action. 
Regardless of limitations, many of 
the experts interviewed consider 
the federal mandate to implement 
local wellness policies in the fight 
against obesity (see sidebar, p. 17) 
an essential and potent lever for 
engagement and action at the level 
of both state education agencies 
and local districts. 

Madeleine Levin of the Food 
Research and Action Center 
believes that many superintendents 
have moved to implement local 
wellness policies precisely because 
they realize the policies can guide 
the way to promoting healthy envi- 
ronments in the schools. 

Howell Wechsler, director of the 
Division of Adolescent and School 
Health at the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (COC), sees 
the value of the wellness policy 
through another lens. *Having 
these policies really speeds you 
through the innovation process in a 
very dramatic way,* he notes. 

The local wellness policy man- 
date gave the Chicago Healthy 
Schools Campaign a way to mobilize 


Latino parents around school health. 
Guillermo Gomez reports that the 
campaign translated the policy 
mandate not only into Spanish but 
also into easily understandable lay- 
man's terms for parents. Parents, 
in turn, came out by the thousands 
to let the Chicago Public Schools 
know that they expected the well- 
ness policy to be implemented. 
According to Gomez, *The policy 
was an opportunity because it said, 
essentially, 'Establish school well- 
ness teams. It's not a choice.’* 

But how effective are local 
wellness policies? 

To find out how school districts 
fared in the development of their 
local wellness policies, at the time 
policies were due on July 1, 2006, 
Action for Healthy Kids assessed 
1 12 policies that had been approved. 
The sample included policies from 
42 states representing schools in 
rural, suburban, and urban settings 
and from schools with medium and 
large student enrollments. 

Action for Healthy Kids' 
researchers compared school poli- 
cies against two benchmarks — 
the federal guidelines and an Action 
for Healthy Kids tool to measure 
best practices in school health as 
determined by an expert panel. 

The assessment uncovered that 
only 54 percent of district policies 
met the minimum federal require* 


» On progress thus far... 

“I would cliaracterize the changes as fairly drantatic thus far. We had ceitainly neglected school health, gotten 
away from good practices, but I see dramatic progress, with schools reinstituting physical activities, adding 
and expanding breaks, and many have Instituted In-class activities. 'Junk-food removal' has been an area of 
great impi’ovement. as has the removal of carbonated soft drinks and candy vending msobines. So Td say in a 
relatively short time the changes have been dramatic — despite the huge changes still left to be effected." 


Oene WUhoit 
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ments. On a promising note, about 
80 percent of policies required com- 
munity and family involvement in 
school health councils, bringing 
important support to schools. 

Collecting additional local well- 
ness policies bolstered this early 
snapshot; these data are pending 
publication. However, study author 
Alicia Moag-Stahlberg, MS. RD, 
founding executive director of Action 
for Healthy Kids, relays that schools 
will need considerable assistance to 
develop, fully implement, and sustain 
the wellness policies. Although in 
the re-assessment 70 percent of 
local wellness policies met the 
federal mandate, most policies did 
not fully address implementation and 
evaluation of the policies. 

States are stepping up. 

Given the lack of funds with which 
to implement the federal legislation, 
most individual school districts grap- 
ple on their own as best they can. As 
major school district funders, states 
have perhaps the most powerful 
leverage with which to encourage 
the creation of strong policies to pro- 
mote school wellness and to encour- 
age their adoption by school districts. 

Indeed, states are beginning to 
step up and assume important roles 
in helping school districts develop, 
implement, and monitor their new 
local wellness policies. An October 
2007 issue brief by the National 


Association of State Boards of 
Education {NAS6EI revealed some 
widespread efforts by states. As of 
fourth-quarter 2007: 

> At least 48 states had developed 
guidance materials or adopted 
new laws, regulations, or policies 
that specifically address the fed- 
eral legislation mandating school 


wellness policies. 

> At least 40 states had produced 
state-specific policy guidance 
documents and resources to help 
local school districts create 
wellness policies. 

> At least 19 state legislatures, state 
boards of education, and state 
agencies had adopted require- 


Aligned with Other Initiatives 

School >vel]ness relates to and benefits from other comprehensive initiatives 
and approaches to improving students* health and well-being, itKluding: 

The Whole ChUd 

The current direction in educational practice and policy focuses over- 
whelmingly on academic achievement. However, academic achievement is 
merely one element of student learning and development, and only a part 
of any system of educational accountability. The Whole Child is a public 
engagement and advocacy campaign launched by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). an Action for Healthy 
Kids Partner oi^anization. The initiative encourages schools and commu- 
nities to work together to ensure that each student has access to a challeng- 
ing curriculum in a healthy and supportive climate. For more information, 
visit www.wholechiideducation.org. 

Ck)ordinated School Health 

Many communities in the VS. are pursuing a coordinated approach to 
school health — designed to improve students* health and their capacity 
to learn through the support of families, schools, and communities 
working together. The Coordinated School Health (CSH) model has 
eight interactive components, which include: Health Education; Physical 
Education; Health Services; Nutrition Services; Counseling and 
Psychological Services; Healthy School Environment; Health Promotion 
for Staff; and Family/Community Involvement. For more information, 
go to www.cdc.gov/HcallhyYouth/CSHP/. 


» On the g^rowing' awareness of school wellness... 

"There'a a deriulte awai-euess now tliat the next generation may have a shorter lifespiui because 
of obesi^ - and people are passionate about not letting this happen." Idadeleine Levin 

"Many paients in low-income minority conununities now understand that obesity is a dangerous and 
(Uspi-oportionate burden on their communities. They see these health disparities as nothing less than 
a social justice issue." Guillermo Gomes 
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ments intended to strengthen 
local wellness policy evaluation 
and school district accountability 
to the state or local level. 

Numerous states have also 
passed laws or adopted regulations 
to establish wellness policy content 
regarding nutrition, physical activi- 
ty, or both; have implemented inno- 
vative or systematic approaches to 
checking school district compli- 
ance with policies; have acted to 
encourage local districts to adopt a 
strong wellness policy; or have 
established statewide workgroups 
with the specific task of providing 
guidance on implementing federally 
mandated local wellness policies. 

NASBE singles out Arkansas, 
Rhode Island, and South Carolina 
for adopting comprehensive strate- 
gies to promote school wellness by: 

> Integrating local wellness poli- 
cies into the general education 
accountability system. 

> Adapting provisions to strengthen 
school district accountability to 
the community. 

> Establishing additional wellness 
policy content requirements 
beyond the minimum federal 
requirements. 

It is notable, however, that so 
far only one state — Kansas — has 
enacted ongoing monitoring of 
school wellness policies. The lack 


of such monitoring may well impede 
widespread implementation of 
these policies in the 49 other stales. 

Substantial change 
not yet widespread. 

Although states are getting on 
board and some districts are gain- 
ing traction with their wellness poli- 
cies, real, substantial change is not 
yet widespread. 

The CDC's Howell Wechsler 
says, 'We were dealing with inno- 
vators at the turn of the millennium, 
and now we're deep into the early 
adopters.* In other words, in 2001 
school wellness was a pioneering 
innovation; now. seven years later, 
it's progressed to the stage of bud- 
ding acceptance. 

Other experts interviewed uni- 
versally agreed that getting to the 
next level of change requires 
moving beyond simple awareness. 
The current need is to create wide 
availability of healthful foods and 
daily opportunities for physical 
activity in all schools — assuredly, 
a challenge. 

Julia Graham Lear, director of the 
Center for Health and Health Care in 
Schools at George Washington 
University, has real concerns about 
progress at the scheel district level, 
where, she feels, it must happen 
first. Says Lear, cutting to the bot- 
tom line, "The work now is about 
where the real barriers are — the 


ones that cost money.' 

Howell Wechsler echoes a 
similar assessment. "The relatively 
cheap fixes,’ he says, 'are done. 
We ate starting to make good 
progress on them already. Taking 
out the high-fat chips and putting 
the baked chips in. It's getting 
done in many schools. But over- 
hauling physical education and 
school lunches — fixing these is 
much more resource-intensive." 

From his perspective working 
with a large urban districL Guillermo 
; Gomez also perceives that overall 
progress has been slow. He laments 
how long it has taken for the Infor- 
mation to filter down from the dis- 
trict level to the individual schools 
in the city of Chicago, and reports 
that after being sent information, 
many principals, when telephoned, 
couldn't remember receiving it. 

Robert Murray, chair of the 
Council on School Health for the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
and a professor of pediatrics at Ohio 
State University, points out an addi- 
tional challenge beyond the initial 
step of implementing a policy. 

"The mandate to create a policy," 
he claims, "forced a national discus- 
sion about what we want for our 
children in schools in terms of nutri- 
tion and physical activity. And thafs 
good. But the second wave of well- 
ness activity is making those policies 
work toward a continuous improve- 


» On the relationship of wellness to learning... 

“Educators themselves often don't make the link between healUi and education. They see their role as 
producing kids who are excited about learning, and giving them 8ti*ong academic and life skills. 

But educators sometimes don't ntake the connection that health is a huge contributor to success in life. 
The irony is that as we've increased academic expectations, we've neglected the health and weihiess 
side of things — which is a total contradiction.'* Gene WUhoit 
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School District in Action: Indianapolis 


men! process in the schools. And that 
Step is proving to be more difficult” 

Katherine Kaufer Christoffel. pedi- 
atrics professor at Northwestern 
University, director of the Center on 
Obesity Management and Prevention 
at Children's Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago, and an Action for Healthy 
Kids board member, voices some opti- 
mism. She notes how changes can 
take time to occur because school 
district leaders balance so many chal- 
lenging priorities. Still, she points out 
“When time forces them (schools and 
school districts] to focus, I think the 
discussions are likely to be in the right 
direction — because there are more 
and more options for them to choose 
from that are on the healthier sides of 
the equation, and because there's 
continuing pressure from some par- 
ents, and expectations.” 

A bigger-picture, long-range per- 
spective is offered by Gene Wilhoit, 
executive director of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, who says, 
both directly and encouragingly, ”lt's 
not easy to redesign learning process- 
es to fit in new and emerging priori- 
ties. but it can be done. We can start 
to view schools as community cen- 
ters for lifelong learning, in which les- 
sons about better nutrition and physi- 
cal activity are a key part. I'm opti- 
mistic that those kinds of new visions 
are being received more openly by 
the education community than they 
were just a few years ago.” # 


'k all started with the acceptance that 
health and wellness are pan of learning,' 
says Audrey Salterblom, wellness 
coordinator for the Indianapolis Public 
Schools and a member of the Indiana 
Action for Healthy Kids Steering 
Committee. She's explaining her district's 
establishment of a coordinated school 
health program, largely in response to the 
federal local weHness poltcy mandate. 

‘For the first year after we developed 
a local wellness policy,' says Satterbfom, 
'it frankly just sat there,' and implem en- 
tation languished. Sattorblom, as a for- 
mer P.E. teacher and administrator with a 
passionate interest in wellness, advocat- 
ed for an umbrella program that would 
allow development in Indianapolis of a 
weHness 'curriculum' that would 
address everything from mental health 
challenges to sexual- 
ity to obesity. Her 
superintendent 
resportded positively, 
as did the federal PEP (Physical 
Education for Progress) program, which 
provided a needed grant 

"When advocating for the establish- 
ment of this type of program.' Ssnerblom 
says, 'an educator needs to become 
totady involved, and needs to say. This 
is important and I'm going to stand for 
this, and my school has to improve.'” 

And improve Satterbiom's district has. 
Just one example? 

'In the obesity area, as part of efforts 
to ramp up physical activity, our middle 
school now has moved to daily year- 
round P.E.. which is a huge change from 
die old perfunctory nine-week course. 
That was a big move, especially In a time 
of budget cuts in other areas * 


So how does Satterblom get 
kids motivated and excited about partici* 
paling in the wellness curriculum? 

'Wen. it helps that it's mandatory,' 
she responds, hatf-fokingly. 'But as a for- 
mer P.E. teacher, even before the days of 
wellness policies, my motivations were 
I always academic ones. I knew that if my 
kids were healthy and active, they were 
going to read better. They were going to 
' do math better. 'Action-based learning.' 

' as i call it, just works," she says defini- 
; lively. And more than 36,000 kids in 
i Satterbiom's district are the beneficiaries 
^ of her optimism and vision. 

I Or. Eugene White, superintendent of 
I schools in Indianapolis, is ^ilosof^icai 
) and realistic about the issues with which 
; his district wrestles. 

\ 'Schools are facing more and more 


^ social challenges each decade, and a lot 
i of responsibifity has been shifted te us. 

; things that weren’t traditionally educa- 
' tion's responsibilitY. But the fact is. 

: schools are the American institution that 
: has 'public* above the front door, and we 
; have to take it on.' 

I But White points to Satterbiom's own- 
' ership of the wellness issue in Indian- 
I apolis as one reason (or its success. 

"You have to have someone who priori- 
tizes wellness, and is given die abitity m 
' drive it Any time someone asks me about 
: the success of what we're doing, i just 
I keep going back to the ownership that 
] Audrey took of die initiative. We would be 
i dragging our feet like many other (Hstricts 
‘ if ^e hadn't taken k upon herself to lead." 


“You have to have someone who prioritizes 
wellness, and is given the ability to drive it. 


» On the federal school weUness policy mandate... 

“Having these policies really speeds you through the innovation process in a very dramatic way.” 

Howell Wechsler 

“Translated Into Spanish, the wellness policy has given the Chicago Healthy Schools Campaign a way 
to mobilize Latino parents ai-ound school health." OulUermo Qomez 
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The Changing Food Environment 

Much of the attention and work over the last five yeai's in school wellness 
has been focused on the "*wipe out junk food’* strategy. And there has been some 
process made. However, much less attention, and chang:e, has been seen 
relative to the quality of diets for all youth. 


In 2000, the number of schools This has led lo low dietary intake 

making exclusive deals with soft of calcium, potassium, fiber, mag' 

drink companies was exploding. ncsium, and Vitamin E. The UjS. 

Today, these exclu.sive deals are Departments of Agriculture and 

nearly nonexistent and the son drink I Health and Human Services* 2005 
industry has begun to regulate itself i Dietary Guidelines for Americans 
when it comes to products in the > include guidance about "Food 
school environment. The Centers for ! Groups to Encourage,” stating that 
Disease Control and Prevention’s | youth need to consume more fruits, 

2006 School Health Policies and i vegetables, whole grains, and fat- 
Programs Study (SHPPS) data ; free and low-fat milk and milk 
repofted that the number of schools ; products to meet recommended 
that sold carbonated soft drinks. . minimums for good health, 
sports drinks, and fruit drinks during ^ 

lunch period dccrea-sed from 68 per- Broader NutntlOnai 

cent in 2000 to 48 percent in 2006. , 

And nationwide , in 2006 more than ' Moreover, a recent study of low- 
half of states required or recom- ' socioecormmic urban youth aged 7- 
mended that sclu)ols pit^ibii the i 5 years examined diet quality, and 

selling of junk foods ^ la carte, in found that the diets of more than 
vending machine.s. and in school 75 percent of participants failed to 
stoics and canteens. meet recommended servings for 

As noted above, less attention grains, vegetables, dairy, and fruit 
and change has been seen relative groups - with mean intake being 
to the quality of diets for all youth. significantly lower than recommen- 
Less than 2 percent of children and dations. TWenty-five percent or 
adolescents currently consume the more of the youth studied did not 
minimum number of rerommended j meet recommended amounts for 
servings from all food groups. j iron, folate, and calcium. Niitety* 

» On poUcy/legislative solutions... 

"You have to be able to get at the state level enough legislators to focus and say. 'Look, how are we going 

to get more physical education in when we don’t have enough hours of instruction In academic courses? 

But it’s not a matter of sending out a ounioulura and exhorting people any more.** Julia Oi'aluun Lear 


three percent of children aged 9-13 
' did not meet Adequate Intake for 
calcium, nor did 76 percent of chil- 
dren aged 7-8 years. 

Strategies to eliminate junk food 
i have involved replacing high fat. 
i hi^ sugar, and/or high calorie 
! items with lower-calorie fat and 
sugar counterpaiu, such as switch- 
ing baked chips for regular. Tliis 
does begin to address obesity by 
lowering calorie content. However, 
h does not address the broader 
I nutritional challenge. These 
I changes will allow for competitive 
! foods to be available, which can 
I lead to youth using them as an 
; alternative to school meals, and 
I continuing to consume inadequate 
' nutrients. This strategy alone is 
{ insufficient to meet the impcrative.s 
! of local wellness policies. 

I To that end, the Institute of 
; Medicine released a report in 2007 
! about appropriate nutritional ston- 
; dards for the availability, sale, and 
' consumption of foods at school. 

I The report concluded that the feder- 
I ally reimbursable school nutrition 
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programs should be ihe main source 
of nutrition at school and that com- 
petitive foods, if available, should 
consist of nutritious fruits, vegeta- 
bles. whole grains, and fat-free or 
low-fat milk and milk products. 

Nutritional 
QuaUty: The 
Logical Next Step 

Jennifer Weber is the manager 
of national nutrition policy for the 
American f^ietic Association. She 
describes the move to a focus on nutri- 
tional quality as a natural evolution - 
indeed the logical next step - in the 
field of school wellness. 

“Obviously," Wy)er acknowl- 
edges. “we need to continue taking 
the least nutritious foods out of 
schools. Refocusing on raising nutri- 
tional quality can happen simultane- 
ously to that. Yet we need to 
acknowledge that these tasks pose 
unique challenges. Getting people to 
understand and care about the nutri- 
tional quality of the foods kids eat in 
schools requires different strategies 
than simply educating them about 
foods to avoid." 

Weber says that a principal hurdle 
is the belief on the pan of many 
administrators and parents alike that 


once we've conquered junk food the 
job is done. 

“Although ii*s a vital, even critical, 
topic," says Weber, “nutritional quality 
doesn't quite 'resonate' with educators, 
adminisuittors. even parents in the sim- 
ple, understandable way that 'eliminat- 
ing junk food' does. Addressing 
over-consumpiion of 'junk food* is 
perceived as more urgent, and more 
directly related to childhood obesity, 
than overall diet quality. So overcom- 
ing that perception is an important hur- 
dle. Kids' health, even more than that 
of adults, is dependent on consuming 
adequate nutrients. Nutritional quality 
is needed for proper growth, physi- 
cal/mental development, and the 
prevention of chronic disease." 

Weber says that it will be crucial 
in the coming months and years for 
school wellness advocates from every 
stakeholder group to remember, and 
constantly try to reinforce, that 
school wellness isn't Just a matter 
of shifting the emphasis off the least 
nutritious foods; it's about shifting 
the emphasis onto healthier foods to 
reach the point where the foods that 
kids want to consume are the ones 
that they should con.sume. 

“To me.” Weber maintains, “that’s 
the most valuable conversation that 
we can have, going forward." 


School wellness isn’t 
Just a matter of shifting 
the emphasis off the 
least nutritious foods; 
it's about shifting: the 
{ emphasis onto 
{ healthier foods. 


» On urgency... 

"If there were ever some loud sii’eus out thei-e. they're there uow. wbeu you begin to talk about the oondlUon 
of our children and the rapid pace at which our health is declining.*' Gene Wilhoit 
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The 

Stakeholders: 

Illuminating 

Research 

Findings 

Observations, opinions, insights, and 
recommendations from a wide range 
of participants across the board. 

Among them, there exist alignment and 
agreement that promise funher progress, 
but also stark differences in perspective 
that hint at potential barriers. 
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Some see progress, some are not sure. In October and 
November of 2007, Action for Healthy Kids conducted 
research with education stakeholders to gain insights 
and perspectives on efforts to meet the nutritional and 
physical activity needs of schoolchildi-en. 


Eleven national education and health 
organizations* participated in the 
research, surveying their members 
and constituents. Action for Healthy 
Kids also invited Its own Team mem- 
bers to respond. 

In total, some 2,400 individuals 
responded, from all 50 states, a group 
that included school leaders (super- 
intendents, principals, school board 
members): school personnel (school 
nutrition and food service staff, 
physical education and classroom 
teachers, and others); public health 
professionals: school wellness 


advocates: and parents, students, 
and community members. 

The respondents — who included 
those with the job of developing and 
implementing wellness policies, and 
those whose children and/or clients 
would be expected to benefit from 
such policies — offered their impres- 
sions not only of the state of school 
wellness today, but also of what the 
barriers are, who can move school 
wellness forward, and what it will 
take to do so. 

What follows is a brief summary of 
selected research findings. 


Do schools have effective wellness policies... 
...encouraging proper ...encouraging daily 

nutrition? physical activity? 



SUPCniMTCNOENTS 


SCHOOL HUITH PROFESStONALS 


SCHOOL NUTOmON/ 

FOOD SERVICE MOfESSIONALS 


I SUKRINTENOENTS 


COMMUNITY HEALTH FROFESSIONAIS 



SCHOOL HEALTH RROFESSIONAIS 


PHYSICAL EOUCATtON TEACHERS 


Respondents differ in their opinions about the existence of 
effective policies to encourage proper nutrition. Seventy-two 
percent of superintendents (and 61 percent of principalsl say 
that schools hove effective policies to encourage proper nutri* 
tioa Seventy-nine percent of community health professionals 
feel the opposite. School heatth professionals and school 
nutriiionAood service professionals are spfit — about half feel 
that schools have effective policies, and half don't 


Opinions similarly diverge regarding policies to encourage daify 
physical aclivilv. Sixty-eight percent of supenmendents (and 59 
percent of principals] befieve schools have effective policies in place. 
Eighty-three percent of community heelth professionals do not 
Almost half of school health professionals feel good about whether 
policies encourage daily physical acbvity. But only 35 percent of 
physical education teachers agree. 


* Action For Healthy ICids Partners and other oiganu^ions pert cipating in the research included. Afterschool Alliance. Amercan Asso6ation ol School Administrators; Center 
for Health and Health Care in Schools. Famty. Career and Community leaders of America. Nalionai Association lor Sport and Physical Education. Nation^ Association of 
Elementary School Principals. Naitonal Associatioo of Secondary School Principals: National Association of Stale Boards of Education: National Association of Student 
Dwrcils. National PTA; National School Boards Association 
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More mionnaiion dt)Oui 
fhe research resiHfs 
presenteii on these pages 
is avniiable in ~Th» Stale 
of School Wellness. 
Action foi HeaiThy Kids 
Stakeholder ({esearch' 
at www.ActionFor 
HeaHhvKid$.org. 


Are schools implementing 
their wellness policies? 



suPEaurrtNBEtfTs 


SCHOOL NUmtTtON/ 

FOOD SFflVICE PItOFESStONALS 


COMMUMLTY HEALTH PKOFESSIOttALS 


PHVStCAL rOUCATION TEACMEiS 


It depends oo who is responding. Seventy-seven percent of superintendents and 54 percent of 
principals feel that most schools ara doing an adequate job implementing their wellness policies. 
Hah of school nutrition/food service professionals agree. But at least 72 percent of community 
health professionals and physical educabon teachers say no. 


Are schools monitoring implementation 
and evaluating results? 




COMMUNITY MCAITN P«0fESSl0NAU 


Superintertdenis — many of whom may not be close to day-to-day aspects of implementation — 
are alone in largely feeling (GO percent} that most schools effective ly monitor local welhtess policy 
implementation and evaluate results. Most respondents in other groups disagree. Notably, over 
65 percent of school nutrition/food service professionals say ihe job isn't getting done. More than 
80 percent of physical education teachers and community health professionals concur. 


» On the next wave of wellness activity... 

The federal mandate to oi*eate a policy forced a national discussion about what we want for our 
children in schools in torms of nutrition and physical activity. And that's good. But the second wave 
of wellness activity is making those policies work toward a continuous improvement process in the 
schools. And that step Is proving to be more diffioult.” Robert Murray 

"The relatively cheap fixes are done. We are starting to make progress on them already. But overhauling 
physical education and school lunches » fixing these is much more resource-intensive.** Howell Wechsler 
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Physical Education and Physical Activity; 

Vital Variables in the School Wellness Equation 


As vice 
president for 
programs at the 
American 
Alliance for i 
Health, Physical 
Education. 
Recreation, and , 
Dance (AAH- 
PERD), Judith Young — the 
chair of Action for Healthy Kids' 
Board of Directors — has a bird’s- 
eye view of the crucial roles that 
physical education and physical 
activity play in school wellness. 

Young is careful to point out 
that ‘it’s how we use the time that 
has been dedicated to physical 
education and physical activity 
that’s important. And ail of our 
guidance in school.” she reminds 
us, “is preparatory to children 
leading a physically active life 
outside of school. Teachers, school 
boards, and other stakeholders 
need to keep that in mind as they 
make plans and shape policies.” 

Young maintains that current 
research data is more than strong 
enough to support increased atten- 
tion to physical activity, in terms of 
its contribution to child develop- 
ment and academic performance. 

“Kids who demonstrate higher 
levels of fitness are doing better 
academically,” she asserts. “The 
evidence is increasingly there. 

And knowing (hat. an awful lot 
can be accomplished, even within 
the constraints we are all facing 
now — although heaven knows it 
could happen faster with more 
money available.” 


So what, in Young’s view, is 
needed to propel us toward ramp- 
ing up physical education and 
school-based (^ysical activity 
programs? 

“Obviously, the traditional 
things that have motivated 
schools have been both federal 
mandates and grant programs of 
various kinds. So the absolutely 
ideal incentive is something that 
combines both those things. This 
is as true in the P£. and physical 
activity areas as on the nutrition 
side. However, the reality is that 
lawmakers on a local level are 
generally reluctant to impose 
requirements of any kind on 
schools — especially unfunded 
requirements. So as a result, it 
falls to activism and advocacy.” 

Young herself is one such 
advocate. At AAHPERD. she Is 
aggressively working on federal 
legislation that ensures the woika- 
bilily of incentives like the U.S. 
Department of Education’s Carol 
M. White Physical Education 
Program grants, as well as modifi- 
cations to the reauthorization of 
the Elementary and Secondary 
Education (“No Child Left 
Behind’’) Act that would incorpo- 
rate more supports for P£. and 
physical activity in schools. 

Young is convinced (hat 
changes in the school day itself 
are inevitable, given the evolving 
requirements for {^ysical educa- 
tion and/or physical activity in 
schools. 

“You can’t do something in the 
school day if there’s no time dedi- 


cated to it. Those 30 minutes, the 
qualifted, certified instructor, it 
all has to happen somehow. And 
frankly, up to now it’s all been 
neglected as the acknowledgment 
of the importance of physical 
activity in our society has waned; 
we've got to replace it with some- 
thing systematic. And no, eveiy 
kid doesn’t need to be an athlete, 
or spend time doing tedious calis- 
thenics - they just have to under- 
stand the things they have to do 
to keep themselves healthy. The 
best part is that we can have a 
ripple effect on families by teach- 
ing kids these things.” 

Young is careful to stress that 
stakeholders’ focus has to be on 
“both sides of the coin” — belter 
nutrition plus physical activity 
and physical education. 

“It can't be one without the 
other,” she says. “Tbey’re mutual- 
ly supporting. Kids leam quickly 
that healthier eating supports their 
involvement in exercise and activ- 
ity, and vice-versa. It’s really a 
complex of interacting variables. 

“To P.E. teachers out there 
trying to make progress,” she 
says, “my advice is do your job. 
Teach as if it's life-and-dcath, 
because it is. Kids have to under- 
stand how to get healthy, and 
keep themselves healthy as they 
grow. Period. As for parents, 
they have to think about physical 
activity, and getting their kids 
eating better and moving more 
systematically than they perhaps 
ever thought they had to. Support 
has to come from all sides.” 



YmiM, 
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What about nutrition 
education? 



Most school superiU' 
tendents and school 
nutrition professionals 
feel that schools 
provide healthy, 
youth-appealing foods 
and beverages, while 
two-thirds of teachers, 
parents, and 
community health 
professionals disagree. 


When asked whether they agree that 
most schools are doing a good job of 
educating students about the impor- 
tance of sound nutrition, 83 percent 
of superintendents and 84 percent of 
principals feel that they are. However, 
fewer than half of school nutrition/ 
food service professionals 145 percent), 
school health professionals (43 per- 
cent), physical education teachers 
and parents (both 42 percent) agree. 
And only 34 percent of students and 
26 percent of community health pro- 
fessionals feel schools are providing 
adequate nutrition education. 

Are schools providing 
healthy foods and 
beverages that 
appeal to kids, and 
limiting' access to 
those that are high 
in calories and low 
in nutrients? 

Over 80 percent of superintendents 
say yes, as do 90 percent of school 
nutrition and food serwce profession- 
als. But onty about a tfiird of teachers, 
parents, and community health 
professionals agree. About half of 
school health professionals, school 
board members, and principals think 
that schools are doing a good job. 


What about physical 
education and 
physical activity? 

About half of school board members, 
superintendents, and principals agree 
that most schools provide quality daily 
physical education programs for ail 
students. Other groups disagree. 
Nearly 80 percent of physical educa- 
tion teachers feel that improvement is 
needed, as do at least 70 percent of 
parents and students, and 87 percent 
of community health professionals. 

Similarly, over half of school admin- 
istrators (superintendents and princi- 
pals) and board members believe 
schools have effective policies to 
encourage daily physical activity, 
white two-thirds or more of P.E. 
teachers, parents, students, and 
community and state education 
and health professionals disagree. 

Respondents give schools some- 
what more credit for doing a good job 
of educating students about the 
importance of daily physical activity. 
Some 40 percent of parents and 
physical education teachers think 
that schools are doing a good job. 
Community health professionals are 
most doubtful, with only 20 percent 
saying an adequate job of educating 
students about the importance of 
daily physical activity is being done. 
(See page 13 for information about 
the distinction between physical 
education and physical activity.) 


» On barriers to advancing school wellness... 

"Piudtngr time to insert wellness-related activities such as nutrition education and physical activity 
into the calendar ia challenging. You can't blame teachers and districts for wanting to spend 
more time on math and soleuoe.’* Howell Weohsler 
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Front-Line School Nutrition Wisdom ' 


Katie Wilson. SNS, is president of the School Nutrition Association, 
and works as the food services director of the Onalaska School 
District In Wisconsin. Asked what she would do if she had the power 
and resources to make a single change to enhance the stats of school 
wellness in America, she answers. "I’d institute a K-12 standardized 
national curriculum in nutrition education." 


Working on the front lines of both 
school nutrition policy and daily 
school food service operation, 
Wilson has an unusually clear 
view of possibilities, challenges. 

' and frustrations on the nutrition 
I side of the wellness equation. 

I “There is indeed frustration out 

there,'* she says. “Parents are try- 
' ing to do the things, nutritionally, 
that we’re advising, and then the 
school sends home a flyer about a 
^ pizza fundraiser, and the parents 
gel totally confused with, and 
angry about, the mixed messages. 

I “Kids, meanwhile, are saying, 

: ‘Look, you’re lescricting all these 
I foods, and encouraging us to eat 
' certain other foods, but you’re not 
saying >fchy.’ They’re telUng us in 
i so many words that the nutrition 
education component is lacking. 
And 1 couldn’t agree more.” 

Wilson says the kids have 
really hit the nail on the head. 
Nutrition education is absolutely 
a missing link. Eveiything from 
comprehending labeling to under- 
standing food-related teiminology 
like “whole grain” is part of the 
nutrition education that should be 
happening, but largely isn’t, she 
says. To critics who say there’s 
no proof that nutrition education 
works, Wilson argues that com- 
mon sense dictates it can and 
should be tried. 


Meanwhile, as a food service 
director, Wilson’s biggest chal- 
lenges are fiscal, plain and simple. 
It’s the sheer difficulty of coiKciv- 
ing and executing genuinely 
healthy school lunches within the 
budget available. 

“I’m getting $237 to work 
with,’’ says Wilson. “You go to 
Starbucks and show me what you 
can get for $237! Would I like to 
participate in ‘Fami-lo-School*? 
Absolutely. I know a baby carrot 
from the farm tastes completely 
different from the one I buy from 
a vendor. But show me the local 
farmer who’ll bring me enough 
green beans daily for 6,000 kids.” 

“Meanwhile.” she continues, 

“a local private school is doing 
organic lunches for students — 
and I have to explain to my par- 
ents who come to me that (a) 
they’re independently funded, (b) 
the parents themselves volunteer 
to prepare and serve the lunches, 
and (c) the kids there have an 
hour for lunch compared to my 20 
minutes. The limitations we are 
working under are substantial.” 

As for healthy, kid-appealing 
foods, Wilson says she has a 100 
percent-itealthful brown-rice stir- 
fry that’s made from scratch and, 
as she herself says. ‘Tastes awe- 
some.” But she notes, “1 have ^X) 
kids sign up for lunch that day, as 


opposed to 500 on a chicken- 
nugget or pizza day. I can’t do 
it very often because my reim- 
bursement is made on the basis 
of total meals served, and it brings 
down my numbers. I’m trying, 
but the cards are really stacked 
against food service professionals 
at this point.” 

On the professional front. i 

Wilson’s biggest focus right now ! 

is on credentialing —standardiz- 
ing requirements for food service 
personnel . “There are, right now.” 
she reports, “no nationwide stan- 
dard requirements Hoarding edu- 
cation, experience, or expertise for I 
running a food service program. 

And most states have no stan- 
dards, either. For goodness sake, 
even instructional aides and ; 

school bus drivers arc licensed!” 

The School Nutrition 
Association has a national certifi- j 

cation that it offers, requiring an 
exam and minimum hours of 
training. “We can’t mandate it.” 
Wilson says, “but we can talk to 
legislators about it, which we’re 
doing vigorously.” She insists that 
school nutrition professionals 
are committed to contributing 
posidvely to student wellness. 

“I don’t know a school nutri- 
tion professional who would not 
want to do what’s best for kids. 

So many of us are in this busi- 
ness because that's what we care 
about, no matter what our train- 
ing level. We have some very 
dedicated and bright school 
nutrition directors in this country 
who have absolutely changed the 
way school lunch works.” 
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The majority of all 
stakeholder groups 
that responded to the 
survey believe that 
schools are under- 
resourced to effectively 
strengthen school 
wellness. 


Are schools 
engaging wellness 
teams? 

The federal wellness policy mandate 
requires schools to establish an advi- 
sory group of individuals including 
parents, students, and representa- 
tives of the school food authority, the 
school board, school administrators, 
and the public to serve as a wellness 
policy team. Well over 60 percent of 
school nutrition and health profes- 
sionals. physical education teachers, 
other teachers, community health 
professionals, and parents feel that 
most schools are nor effectively 
engaging wellness teams. But almost 
half of school principals and two- 
thirds of superintendents say they are. 


Do schools have 
adequate i-esources 
to improve school 
wellness? 

The majority of all stakeholder 
groups that responded to the survey 
believe that schools are under- 
resourced to effectively strengthen 
school wellness. Two-thirds or more 
of school administrators, school 
board members, school health and 
nutrition professionals, and RE. and 
classroom teachers say schools do 
not have adequate resources. 
Interestingly, respondents ’’outside" 
the school system perceive die lack 
of resources even more acutely than 


do those who are "Inside.’' Over 75 
percent of community health profes- 
sionals feel that schools do not have 
adequate resources, and 85 percent 
of state health professionals agree. 

As noted below (see page 35). 
respondents feel resources are needed 
for more staff, equipment, materials, 
improved school food, and training. 

Are parents 
supporting school 
wellness efforts? 

Schools do not appear to be getting 
much support from parents when it 
comes to encouraging children to be 
physically active every day. Over 70 
percent of every group responding — 
including 73 percent of parents them- 
selves — disagree that parents do a 
good job of encouraging their kids to 
be physically active every day. 

Respondents are also not con- 
vinced that most parents encourage 
their children to consume healthful 
foods and beverages. Over 60 per- 
cent of ail groups responding — 
including 72 percent of parents them- 
selves — contend that improvement 
is needed. 

Conversely, are 
schools supporting 
parents’ efforts? 

Neither parents, nor school health 
professionals, nor community health 
providers feel that schools are pro- 


» On the power of sharing information... 

“Educate the public about the fact that policy tools exist for them to participate in policy-making and 
decision-making. Once pai'onts iu a local schoc^ district get hold of the policy and create some goals around 
it. they take ownership of implementing it and start influencing others - the principal, athletes and coaches, 
PTA meiubei's. They think. *Etey. we don’t have to have a fundraiser with jelly doughnuts!’ Once parents 
realize what the policy Is. and that tliey can actually do eomething. they tend to go off and do it.” 

Robert Murray 
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viding adequate information to par- 
ents on the importance of daily 
physical activity or nutritious eating 
habits. At least three out of four RE. 
teachers, other classroom teachers, 
school health professionals, and 
community and state health profes- 
sionals feel schools are not providing 
adequate information to parents on 
the importance of daily physical 
activity. The numbers are similar 


when it comes to schools providing 
guidance to parents on sound nutri- 
tion: 69 percent of parents, 72 per- 
cent of school health professionals. 
61 percent of school nutrition/food 
service professionals, and 81 percent 
of community health professionals 
say schools are missing the opportu- 
nity to do more, as do half of school 
administrators and two-thirds or 
more of educators and school staff. 


So who, exactly, supports 
school wellness? 

> Physical education teachers are judged most supportive overall, with 

67 percent of all survey respondents rating them as “very supportive** and 
27 percent as “somewhat supportive.” 

> School health professionals come next, with 64 percent of respondents 
rating them as “very supportive” and 27 percent as “somewhat supportive." 
School administrators and school board members are also perceived as 
supportive but less so: about a quarter of respondents rate both groups as 
“very supportive” and Just over one-half of respondents rate (hem as 
'‘somewhat suf^rtivc.” 

> Respondents perceive people outside the school system as less supportive 
of the advaiKement of school wellness. Community leaders, government 
leaders, and business and industry leaders are rated as “not supportive” 
of the advancement of school wellness by 19. 26, and 30 percent of 
respondents, respectively. Respondents also have some reservations about 
support for school wellness among students, parents, and other caregivers. 
Sixteen percent of respondents view students and parcnis/caregivcrs alike 
as “not supportive” of school wellness in general. 

> And while some two-lhirds of respondents rate students and parents/ 
caregivers as “somewhat supportive,” only small percentages of iv.spondents 
rate each group as “very .suf^rtive'* of the advancement of school wellness. 



Physical education 
teachers are judged 
most supportive of 
school welhiess overall, 
with 94 percent of all 
respondents rating 
them as “very” or 
“somewhat” supportive. 


» On documenting and disseminating best practices... 

"What people don't realize is that there’s a very strong and growing minority of schools where they are 
getting their act togetlier in terms of wellnass. and we need to do a better job of Informing people about that.” 

Howell Weohsler 

"We need to extend the reach of the Information that’s available and has been produced. Reports need to go 
to every superintendent in the coutiti'y: webinars have to include school leaders and PTA leaders nationwide: 
podcasts should be used to reach stakeholders we’i’e not I'eaohlng; we really need to amplify the force with 
which we’re putting information out there.” Katherine Kaufer Christo^el 
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What are the principal barriers 
to school wellness? 

From a list of eight potential barriers to school wellness, respondents 
rate the following as the most significant 


School administrators 
by far are the best 
positioned to move 
local school wellness 
forward, according^ 
to survey respondents. 
Parents and other 
careg:ivers come in 
second, with school 
board members close 
behind. 



Respondents rate other barriers, listed below in order of significance 
from most to least 

> Inadequate tools and ''know-how.* 

> Difficulty implementing existing school wellness policies. 

> Lack of effective, evidence-based interventions. 

> Insufficient quality of existing school wellness policies. 


Closing Perception Gaps 


Gaps in perception exist among school leaders (superintendents, principals, 
board members) and educators/staff who must implement policies for 
improved nutrition and physical activities. Specifically, tho.se with school 
governance and leadership roles are more optimistic than those with implemen- 
tation roles. Those “inside” the school system are generally more optimistic 
than those “outside” the system. Also notable is that parents are not aligned 
with school leaders in Iheir perceptions of the state of school wellness. 

better systems for monitoring and tracking policy implementation would 
enable stakeholders to more accurately assess progress with school wellness 
and also aid in developing targeted intervention strategies and building the 
case for adequate resources. 


» On the speed of chEinge... 

“Overall progress lias been slow. It^ taken a long tUne for information to filter down from the 
district level to the individual schools in the city of Chicago.” OuiUermo Gomez 

“Change lakes time — simply because school district leaders balance so many ebaUengiug priorities.” 

Katherine Kaufer Christoffel 
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Who can move school 
wellness forward? 

From among a list of 1 1 stakeholder 
groups, respondents ranked those they 
perceive as best positioned to move 
local school wellness forward. 
Respondents indicated that school 
administrators by far are the best posi- 
tioned to move local school wellness 
forward. Parents and other caregivers 
come in second, with school board 
members close behind parents. School 
nutrition and food service profession- 
als. teachers, physical education 
teachers and professionals, govern- 
ment leaders, and school health pro- 
fessionals are also ranked as well posi- 
tioned. but trail the top three groups. 

Notably, few respondents rank stu- 
dents. community leaders, or busi- 
ness and industry leaders as being in 
the strongest position to move school 
wellness forward. 

What is the best way 
to achieve positive 
changes in wellness? 

This open-ended question generated 
almost 2,300 answers. In order, the 
most frequent responses from all 
stakeholder groups include; 

> The need for more money and 
resources, including time, staff, 
and materials. 

> Changes to school menus — high- 
er-quality foods, more local fruits 
and vegetables, more low-fat dairy 
items, fewer processed foods. 


> The need to improve and increase 
physical education — more teach- 
ers, classes, and equipment. 

> Increased parental involvement on 
wellness teams and via at-home 
support for sound nutrition and 
physical activity practices. 

> Better leadership support at all 
levels ~ from the school building to 
nationally elected officials. 

> Coherent effective school- and 
district-based teams, featuring col- 
laboration among school administra- 
tors, boards, and staff, and involving 
parents and community members. 

> More communication and outreach, 
based on strategies to raise aware- 
ness, and support and educate 
stakeholders at all levels. 

> Legislation mandating changes 

at national, state, and local levels. 

> The need to better plan, implement, 
and evaluate policies and resulting 
progress. 

Also frequently cited were respons- 
es concerning: shared and supported 
vision at all levels; making health and 
wellness a higher priority of equal 
importance to the mandates under No 
Child Left Behind; integrating nutrition 
and physical activity education and 
experiences into the curriculum; hold- 
ing schools and states accountable for 
implementation of plans that get results; 
placing legal limits on foods sold out- 
side of school meals; and the need for 
more and better adult role models 
inside and outside of school. # 


In addition to money 

I and resources. 

I stakeholders believe 
that changes to 
school menus, 
increased physical 
education, increased 
parental involvement, 
and better leadership 
support are the best 
ways to improve school 
wellness. 


» On advocating for change... 

‘‘There 1$ streufifth In the combLnation of the federal local wellness policy and community 
members advocatln^r for it. You have your nutrition and physical activity advocates in every school 
commtmity. and you empower them with the fact Uiat state laws say certain things are allowable 
and certain things are not.” Howell Wechsler 
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The Successes: 
Good News 


Strides are being made — as constituencies 
get engaged... as Action for Healthy Kids Teams 
expand efforts... and as school districts take action. 
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There are positives when it comes to school wellness. 
Ill fact, there are many stories of promise and even 
bi*eakthroughs — and countless lessons learned in 
the field to date. 


For more than five years, Action for 
Healthy Kids Teams across the coun- 
try have been working to promote 
school wellness, shoulder-to-shoul- 
der with the entire range of stake- 
holders that must be engaged in 
order to make further progress. These 
volunteers — school administrators, 
teachers, community leaders, public 
health professionals, and parents — 
have applied their energy, creativity, 
and commitment to supporting 
schools in their efforts to offer stu- 
dents healthy food choices and 
opportunities for physical activity. 


The case studies summarized briefly 
here — all of which are available as 
more detailed narratives in the form of 
Action for Healthy Kids held reports — 
illustrate what is possible in schools, 
as well as some of the lessons that 
Action for Healthy Kids Teams and vol- 
unteers have (earned as they have 
woriced with schools to test new ideas 
to promote school wellness. The 
stories share a common theme: 
howto engage the stakeholders most 
essential to creating and sustaining 
change in the schools •«- be they 
school leaders, parents, or students. 


Enf>aKinf4- Parents 


Michigan Makes Parents Part of a Comprehensive Strategy 
Michigan Action for Healthy Kids helped the state's Department of Education 
set up "Parent Champions for School Wellness" to bring parents into a com- 
prehensive, statewide initiative to promote school wellness. The effort provided 
valuable information to parents about the federal school wellness legislation. 

Colorado Creates Effective Parent Advocates 
A grant award from Action for Healthy Kids made possible by Kellogg's 
Corporate Citizenship Fund enabled advocacy training via an original "Parents 
Are the Power" toolkit developed by the Colorado Action for Healthy Kids Team. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

> Remind parents that there is no one person or institution solely responsible 
for the childhood obesity crisis. Invite them to work together with schools 
and other community institutions. 

> Ask parents to commit to a specific action, even if it's a small one. Give them 
a rote and acknowledge their contributions. 

> Do not preach; it is far more effective to ask parents to partner with you to 
overcome challenges, and to involve them in creative ways. 

> Share responsibility with parents. A relationship of mutual respect will draw 
parents in and make them want to reinforce at homo what kids are learning 
at school. 

> Appreciate all parent contributions, even those that may seem minor. 


THE SUCCESSES: GOOD NEWS 



I Ask parents to commit 
I to a specific action, 

I even if it’s a small one. 

: Give them a role and 
i ackiiowledg‘e their 
= contributions. 
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The case siuthes surranarizeti 
here — aoU others Irotn 


Engaging School Leaders 


Actteo loi MeaUby Krifs Teams' 
work in the held. aioo>^ wtih 
additmnel What's Working" 
models, are available at 
vvwwi^ctionForHeaKhyKids.org. 


Indiana Rewards Active, Healthy Schools with the "Healthy Hoosier School Award" 
The Indiana Action for Healthy Kids Team devised the "Healthy Hoosier School 
Award" to recognize schools that have put policies and programs in place to 
help create healthy students. To apply for the award, school principals must 
submit an application that requires extensive information regarding their 
school's food and physical activity environment including details on school 
lunch policies, whether the school has on-campus health personnel, and 
whether vending machines are turned on during classroom hours. 


Ask students to 
identify the problems 
and to create solutions 
that make sense 
to them. Ownership 
matters. 


LESSONS LEARNED 

> Understand that recognition is important to school leaders. School 
administrators appreciate acknowledgment for good policies and programs. 

> Engage district leaders with the outcome that's important to them; 
improved academic achievement. Show them the links between academic 
performance and good nutrition and physical activity. 

> Acknowledge the time constraints and competing priorities that district 
administrators face. 

> Solicit leaders' opinions and feedback each time they're presented with 
a new concept or tool. Ask them how they think diey'll apply It in their 
own settings. 


Engaging Students 


Massachusetts Lets Students Take Charge 

In die fall of 2004, the Massachusetts Action for Healthy Kids Team launched 
"Students Taking Charge," an initiative to engage students in creating healthy 
school environments. The Team awarded six grants of up to S1,000 to help stu- 
dents develop, evaluate, and refine a toolkit about nutrition and physical activity 
in the school environment The Massachusetts Department of Education helped 
get the call for applications out to student governments throughout the state. 
Student council members reviewed and made suggestions to improve the toolkit 

Texas Students Take Charge. Too 

Utilizing the "Students Taking Charge" toolkit developed by the Massachusetts 
Team. Texas Action for Healthy Kids launched an initiative that was funded by 
the 2007-2008 Action for Healthy Kids Team Grant Program made possible by 


» On committed school leadership... 

“Most happens because of tlie impassioned leadership of one individual. We're going to 

have to tap into those supeiintendents at the state and district level who 'get’ U, and perhaps even 
the retired ones who 'get' it. They can help their peers understand that all superintendents will eventually 
be held accountable for school wellness.** Howell Weohsler 
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Kellogg's Corporate Citizenship Fund that would create 
student advocates in the following school districts: Grand 
Prairie, Alamo Heights, Irving, and Pasadena. The program 
kicked off with a student summit in August of 2007 that trained 
students in creating a healthier school environment. 

Iowa's Student Wellness Summit 

In the summer of 2007, Iowa Action for Healthy Kids held 

its second annual Student Wellness Summit, titled YEAH! 

(Youth Empowered Ambassadors for Health). Over 150 partici- 
pants representing 25 school districts throughout the state 
attended the summit. All student-led teams that included at 
least one staff member were given the opportunity to apply for 
a $500 mini-grant to help implement student-led wellness initia- 
tives. To date 30 grants have been given out to schools to 
increase the health literacy of Iowa youth and empower them 
to advocate for healthier school environments. The project 
was funded by local organizations including the Wellmark 
Foundation, the Iowa Medical Society Alliance, and the 
Midwest Dairy Council. 

LESSONS LEARNED 


Teams at Work 

A majority of Action for Healthy Kids 

Teams work directly on local wellness 

policies, and: 

> 76% focus on helping districts develop, 
implement, and monitor local wellness 
policies. 

> 4% have developed wellness policy 
guidelines and/or made recommenda* 
tions for local districts. 

> $2% have conducted training workshops 
for key stakeholders including school 
administrators, educators, and parents. 

> 71 % have published a toolkit, policy 
model, and/or how>to information. 

> 92% report that districts in their states 
developed local wellness policies based 
in part on action undertaken by Teams 
and on materials and support provided 
by Action for Healthy Kids. 


> Trust students to take school policies on and empower them 
to do so — don’t just pretend they are in charge. 

> Connect with student councils and student governments to 
find the “do-ers" In the student body. 

> Realize that students will be more honest, frank, and matter- 
of-fact about their school environment than adults will. Adults 
may “edit’’ or be more polite about answers to questions. 

> Ask students to identify the problems and to create solutions 
that make sense to them. Ownership matters. 

> Ask students what they're willing to do. Enlist them in the 
discussions of how to implement behavior change. After all, 
they are the ultimate stakeholders. # 


Teams have engaged on the local, state, 

and national levels: 

> 50% have offered mini-grants to school 
buildings and/or districts to assist with 
implementation of local wellness policies. 

> 90% have implement strategies enacted 
at tlic state level; 82% at the district 

I level; 59% at the school building level. 

; > 84% have had a representative who 
served on and/or provided input to key 
state advisory committees or commission.s. 

> 100% have conuibuted resources to 

I the Action for Healthy Kids national 
resource database for use by other 
Teams and the public. 


Data ohrjtv M'i'/r gatheml during ihc 2006-07 school yroK 


» On monitoring... 

**ln order to achieve continuous quality improvement in school wellness - the next step after policy 
implementation - states will likely have to mandate monitorlng^. Without a mandate to monitor progress, 
my fear is that schools Just won't do it.” Robert Murray 
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School District in Action: Pinellas County, Florida 


Take baby st^s to 
“wean” students into 
wellness and get them 
where they need to be 
little by little. 


Pinotlas County. Florida is rapidly becoming 
8 'poster child’ for school wellness innova- 
tion. The Pinellas County Schools Food 
Service 'Salad Program' was recogntted 
by tfie U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and the U.S. Deparbnent of 
Agricuhure. Pinetlas public school lunches 
were ranked first in the state and tied for 
second in the country in promoting the 
health of children. 

Meanwhile. Rnellas County's Teen 
Cuisine 'Quick Bites' video was honored 
with a Telly Award, which honors excellence 
in local, regional, and cable TV commercials, 
and non-broadcast video. The 'Quick Bites' 
video series promotes healthy eating habits 
using middle school students and profes- 
sional chefs in a cooking-show format 

Peggy Johrts is supervisor of pre-K to 12 
health education in PineRes and a member 
of the Florida Action for Healthy Kids Teem. 

'Nutrition education Is really working 
here.' she says, 'but it's beceuse with us it's 
tor the long haul. You fust can't go in, give a 
couple of lessons, and boom, it's done. You 
have to have support and education K 
through 12. It takes a number of years to 
really establish the groundwork for healthier 
eating and behawors. Gradual stops are 
more sustainable then looking for drastic 
change ovemighL* 

That gradual approach to change 
is applied even in the cafeteria, Johns says. 

‘We didn't completely eliminate fried 
French fries in the high schools. What we 
did was say. okay, we're going to control 
portion size — no more than 4.S ounces. 

And students csn only have one serving — 
no more of tors k le carte stuff where they 
buy three servings of French fries and that's 
their lunch. 

'Seme with vending mscfones. H we 


have a contract with a vendor, we're not 
going to eliminate all sugared sodas. We 
: negotiate a smaller percentage, maybe 30%, 

' of sodas. But again, we limit the serving size 
i ^ it can't be over 12 ounces. No more of 
, those 20 ounce cans and bottles. So we're 
I taking baby steps to 'ween* students into 
I wellness, and gel them where they need to 
; be little by little.' 

I Dr. Clayton WIcox, Pinellas County's 
I superintendent of schools, says that admin- 
isvaiors are 'driven by the tyranny of the 

"Administrators are driven 
by the tyranny of the urgent, ” 

urgent' In other words, putting out fires. 

He maintains that m his opinion, having a 
full-time staff member like Peggy Johns to 
I focus on health and wellness issues is. 
i for larger districts, essential, 
i 'If you don't have somebody whose sole 
or principat responsibility is wellness. I toink 
it becomes difficult From a superintendent’s 
perspective, you need a champion, end you 
need to support thst person. Doing so is 
j really a way to make a huge wellness 
' impact in your district' 

Is Wilcox optimistic about the future of 
school wellness? 

'Absolutely.' he responds. 'There’s 
I no institution that is so uniquely positioned 
I to meke an influences the future as those 
{ of us who ere charged witf), end chaRenged 
to. educate kids. Education has risen to 
I the occasion every single time it's been 
I asked to. I don't think school wellness wiH 
I be an exception.* 


» On school breaJcfast... 

‘'Making: breakfast part of the school day would be on the Uyp of the list of strategies I would 
undertake ftrst and foremost to help school wellness. It's very, very doable to serve breakfast in the 
classroom: tliei'e are schools that are doing It all over the country right now. Little ones, rural ones, 
urban ones. We don't have to say we have to change the whole system - we can do that one thing 
right now and it would make a huge difference.” Madeleine Levin 
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School District in Action: La Mesa, California 


'There is no one*stop solution to the enor- 
mous problem oi childhood obesity. Schools 
clearly have the ability to help kids develop 
positive health habits. But the city, mean- 
while. has the ability to improve the built 
environment — for instance, by making the 
commuruty more walkable. Neither side has 
the resources to get the job done working 
independently.* 

Yvonne Garrett, director of community 
services for the city of La Mesa. California, 
is providing a vivid example of how many 
solutions to tackling die school wellness 
issue are joint ones — in diis case, a tan- 
dem effort between the city and La Mesa 
Spring Valley School Distiict 

La Mesa is just one of the cities nation- 
wide receiving support from a partnership 
between the American Association of 
School Administrators and National League 
of Cities’ Institute for Youth. Education, and 
Families, with support from the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation. The aim is for 
cities and school districts to partner to 
develop local overarching wellness plans 
— plans that are the deliberate product of 
close collaboration between senior-level 
staff from the municipality, the school 
district, and other community partners. Other 
cities competitively selected for this initia- 
tive include: Charleston, South Carolina; 
Jacksoa Tennessee; Oakland. California; 

San Antonio, Texas; and Savannah, Georgia. 

To La Mesa's Garren. it makes all the 
sense in the world. 

"Up to this point our community has not 
looked at childhood obesity as a 'globat 
issue — that is. as everyone's concern. Yet 
it's obviously a multi-pronged problem so 
bringing ell the key players to the table and \ 
trying to identify mutual solutions is just an | 
efTicient use of resources ' I 


In La Mesa, municipal leaders and 
school administrators alike are receiving 
the benefit of consultation with national 
experts in the areas of local wellness 
policies, childhood obesity, healthy eating, 
active living, and school heahh councils. 

One possible action-step is the estab- 
lishment of a "walking-to-schoor culture 
in La Mesa. For their part, city officials will 
be looking at improving sidewalks to ensure 
student safety along the routes. To recipro- 
cate, the school district is supporting the 
city's own wellness-encouraging efforts by 
opening up schools to be used as communi- 
ty centers to promote higher levels of 


; “ What we 're establishing here is 
truly a local partnership with 
a single vision of how 
\ we can share expertise and 
resources to tackle school 
I wellness and city wellness as one.’* 


\ physical activity across the community. It’s 
win-win for both sides. 

' 'Cities can't attack the wellness problem 
I alone,' Garren says, 'but neither can 
schools. Whatwe're establishing here is 
j truly a local partnership witii a single vision 
I of how we can share expertise and 
resources to tackle school wellness and 
I city wellness as one." 


» On community involvement... 

'T have never seen a community that demands high expectations of a school and have that school not 
deliver on It. 1 have seen some enlightened superintendents and educators bring about excellence 
despite a contmunity, but It's very hard. It's so much easier to bring about changes if the community 
understands and is committed to making a difference in the lives of children. It gives the superintendent 
a clear message, and it gives the teachers direction and excitement. ** Oene l^lhoit 
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The Hurdles: 

Remaining 

Challenges 

Schools are wrestling with competing priorities, 
liscal limitations, and the challenge of providing 
youth-appealing healthy foods that kids will 
actually eal Meanwhile, parents remain an 
under-utilized, under-accessed resource, and the 
question persists as to whether the real change 
agents are yet on board. 
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School wellness should be “built in.” The central 
challenge in school wellness is making it pai't of the 
school culture and the overall school envU'onment. 


Weliness advocates agree that, to 
effect whole change, wellness needs 
to be an element within any overall 
school improvement plan. And in the 
end, it is this approach that, given 
the link between health and learning, 
will help schools reach their aca- 
demic goals. 

it is happening in some states and 
some districts. But given the impor- 
tance of nutrient-rich foods and daily 
physical activity to children's health 
and academic achievement, why 
hasn’t change swept through schools 
throughout America? Why aren't our 
children healthier and more fit? 

"Schools have regrettably ignored 
health and wellness Issues in many 
cases," says Gene Wilhoit executive 
director of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, "while at the same 
time putting greater emphasis on 
core content areas like math and sci- 
ence, and of course demanding 
accountable academic performance. 

"We have to get schools to the 
point where they understand a child's 
success will not be achieved In these 
traditional areas without good health, 
and that means nutrition and physical 
activity. Period." 

Schools face many challenges, but 
the consensus of the education and 
health authorities consulted for this 
report points to one important reality: 
schools cannot alone improve stu- 
dent health. Over and over, these 
experts emphasize that schools do 
not operate in isolation from their 
community environments. 

"School is simply where we see 
broader community things playing out. 
and it is really important to keep that 


in mind — to act on that and not think 
schools are on their own," warns 
Julia Graham Lear of the Center for 
Health and Health Care in Schools. 

Katherine Kaufer Christoffel, pedia- 
trician and Action for Healthy Kids 
board member, concurs. "You can’t 
create an impervious bubble within 
the schools." she asserts, "because 
they exist in communities, the children 
live in the communities, the teachers 
live in the communities... so In order 
to have integrated change across 
these different sectors, we have to be 
working within and across sectors.* 

The sentiment is echoed by 
Madeleine Levin of the Food 
Research and Action Center. 

"Schools can only influence the com- 
munity so much," she asserts. "It 
takes the involvement of parents, 
community leaders, and government 
agencies — they too are a huge part 
of the solution." 

Problem is compounded 
for low-income, underserved 
populations. 

Schools in disadvantaged communi- 
ties face factors that compound 
unhealthy environmental influences: 
a lack of resources and stressed 
families. Levin observes that in low- 
income neighborhoods, even if par- 
ents want to pack a healthy school 
lunch for their children, there often 
are not grocery stores nearby where 
they can buy fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, whole-grain foods, low-fat dairy 
products, or other healthy foods. 

Christoffel points to other environ- 
mental influences, too: "You can't 
ignore the immediate environments 


THE HURDLES: REMAINING CHALLENGES 



We have to get schools 
to the point where they 
understand that a 
child's success will not 
be achieved without 
good health, and that 
means nutrition and 
physical activity. 
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Most parents simply 
don't know enough 
about the wellness 
climate and processes 
in their schools 
to take specific actions. 


of the schools. There's more and 
more research about how many fast 
food restaurants there are within a 
hundred yards of many schools, and 
it's sobering.' 

It bears repeating. Average and 
low-income families are under par- 
ticular stress. Madeleine Levin notes 
how many Americans are working 
longer and longer hours just to keep 
their income stable. This, she 
explains, invariably affects what hap- 
pens to children before and after 
school. Kids are not coming to school 
having eaten a nutritious breakfast, a 
meal that research shows particular- 
ly enhances learning. 

"The majority of American fami- 
lies,' Levin observes, ‘just do not 
have schedules that allow them to all 
sit around the table together and eat 
breakfast This is true,' she says, 
'even where the cost of a healthy 
breakfast isn't a barrier — which it is 
for millions of poor families.' 

Parents and schools: mutual 
reinforcement is crucial. 
Recognizing parents' primary role in 
their children's health. Action for 
Healthy Kids' stakeholder research 
questions probed parents' role in 
encouraging healthy habits in their 
children. 

Schools are not getting much sup- 
port from parents, according to the 
survey respondents, among whom 
several hundred were parents. As 


noted earlier in this report (see page 
321 the vast majority of respondents, 
including parents themselves, feel 
that most parents do not do a good 
job of encouraging their children to 
be physically active every day or 
encouraging their children to con- 
sume healthful foods and beverages. 

Research respondents suggest 
that parents need help to support 
schools' efforts. Neither parents, nor 
school health professionals, nor 
community health providers feel that 
schools are doing enough to provide 
information to parents on the impor- 
tance of daily physical activity or 
sound nutrition — even if they recog- 
nize that schools alone should not 
bear this responsibility. 

Obviously parents in all communi- 
ties, including underserved communi- 
ties, care deeply about their chil- 
dren's health and well-being. A sepa- 
rate. recent Action for Healthy Kids 
research study* found that African 
American and Hispanic parents in 
low-income, urban settings feel that 
local schools and parents have a 
joint responsibility to influence chil- 
dren's eating and physical activity 
attitudes and behaviors. 

Further, and more importantly, 
these parents are interested in serv- 
ing as wellness advocates. The 
research indicates, however, that 
parents are looking for more informa- 
tion and education about school 
wellness. Most parents simply don't 


» On the food entrironment at school... 

“Why should there be any unliealthy foods and beverages in schools? Surround kids with healthy foods 
and healthy food choices, making them easy for children to get: create an environment where the choices 
at school are all healthy. If you really listen to kids, there are healthy foods they like.” Madeleine Levin 
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THE HURDUS: REMAINING CHAUiNGES 


know enough about the wellness 
climate and processes In their 
schools to take specific actions. 

This knowledge gap also was evi- 
dent in a nationwide poll conducted 
by Action for Healthy Kids," show- 
ing that parents from all areas of the 
country are unaware of local well- 
ness policies. Many wrongly assume 
that schools are providing adequate 
nutrition and quality physical activity 
opportunities to students every day. 

Schools have competing 
priorities and mandates. 

School districts must contend with 
multiple pressures and priorities. In 
fact competition from other school 
priorities is ranked the top barrier to 
implementing school wellness by 
stakeholder research respondents, 
over 60 percent of whom termed it a 
'significant" hurdle. 

Superintendents, in particular, 
have difficult jobs. They face the chal- 
lenge of preparing students to per- 
form well on standardized achieve- 
ment tests mandated by No Child Left 
Behind legislation; fitting more and 
more educational content into school 
days of finite length; and above all. 
meeting ever-tighter budgets. 

With district — and public — 

attention focused on test scores. 


'Action for HooKhy Kttfs focus group study wth 
minorilV psronts in low-wcome, urban cominunllies^ 
conductftd wrlh MEE Productions in 2006-3007 
•• Psrtnts' \fitws on Schcol WtHness 

PoUcus. si wwwActionForHss>thyKids.oro. 


Parents in Action; Jefferson County, Kentucky 


Even school districts with strong wellness 
programs and policies, like Jefferson 
County Public Schools in Kentucky, need 
parent involvement and advocacy to 
make them even stronger. 

in 2006, Anita McLaughlin, in addition 
to being a registered dietitian, was the 
official parent representative on the com- 
mittee assigned to develop the local well- 
ness policy for die Jefferson County 
schools, as well as a member and former 
co-chair of the Kentucky Action for 
Healthy Kids Steering CommiRee. While 
the Kentucky legislature had recently 

mandated a clear and — "" 

effective law that encountered resistance and pushback. 

addressed the school But I U'Of persistent. " 

day, it was McLaughlin's — ; — 


Her subsequent advocacy took the form 
of everything from a letter-writing cam- 
paign to speaking at school board meet- 
ings at which die wellness policy was 
being reviewed. 

'I encountered resistance and push- 
back,* McLaughlin says. 'But I was per- 
sistent Some called me relentless and 
dogged. But I felt it was a very important 
prowsion, and somebody had to fight to 
keep it' McLaughlin's persistence paid 
off. The after-school vending-machine 
prowsion was restored to the fmal draft 
of Jefferson Count/s policy, and die 


desire that the policy also be extwided to 
after-school hours speciftcaHy as 
regards snacks and beverages offered in 
vendirvg machines. 

*My experience.* McLaughlin reports, 
‘is that, while schools certainly care 
about wellness, they also desperately 
want the revenue they gain from vending 
machines that sell soft drinks and 'junk 
food.' That revenue can be signiBcant. 
and I understand H often pays for ifungs 
like sports equipment But my contention 
is that wellness policies should apply to 
schools 24/7, not just during the school 
day. I just didn't want them turning on 
the vending machines after school, and 
'undoing' all the good diay did in keeping 
junk food and sugar drinks out durii>g 
the school day. And I wanted the poltcy 
to reflect that* 

When the provision that would have 
covered after-school hours was removed 
from Jefferson County's draft policy prior 
to its approval, McLaughfin got angry. 


policy has since been implemented. 

She points out that the support of other 
health professionals, particularly three 
physicians who spoke at the final school 
board meeting, was vital. 

The lesson? Simply that schools may 
not always welcome parent engagement 
on issues of substantive change — and 
yet determined parents cen make a 
difference. 

*You know,' McLaughlin observes, 

‘if you have one set of standards for the 
school day, and then as soon as the bell 
rings you're selhng soft drinks and candy, 
what kind of message does that send to 
kids themselves? It doesn't make sense. 
Somebody had to get that across.' 


» On school food service hurdles... 

''The fiindamentaLl structural Issue we've got to deal with is how to make fruits and vegetables, 
whole grain pi'oducts. and low-fat and fat-free dairy more eoononUcally attractive." Howell Wechsler 

"School meal programs face many baiiiers to offering healthy foods. Ultimately they bear the 
responsibility, yet policymakers need to be realistic about the oosts of providing healthy, high-quality food." 

Madeleine Levin 
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school leaders find it difficult to justi- 
fy time to add. or even keep, existing 
activities such as health and physical 
education in the schedule. 

With this pressure for test scores, 

- — - the CDC's Howell Wechsler points 

Incentives ai’e not out, "You can't blame (educators) for 

lined up so that wanting to spend more time on math 

putting wellness on science." In general, partici- 

the front burner pants in Action for Healthy Kids' 

, , Stakeholder research (see page 34) 

makes business sense * „ 

feel the same way: over half state 

to school districts. 1^,3^ 13^1^ (j,^g jp g school day 

The real master is Is a significant barrier to school 

the bottom line. wellness implementation. 


Small steps despite 
ever-present fiscal challenges. 
School districts need motivation to 
make school wellness a priority. 
Katiierine Kaufer Christoffel warns, 
however, that "the incentives are not 
lined up so that putting wellness on 
the front burner makes business 
sense to school districts or schools... 
The real master is their bottom line." 

But things can be done. School 
administrators can take relatively 
easy steps such as negotiating with a 
bottling or vending machine contrac- 
tor to switch from soda to water and 
tow-fat milk, or from salty snacks to 
less salty. But other types of changes 
that schools might need to make to 
promote wellness bump up against 
hard district realities. 

Julia Graham Lear reminds us, for 
example, that many schools don't 


have the extra money for something 
as basic as on-site facilities for 
preparing fresh foods for school meal 
programs. And such essentials to 
high-quality programming as creden- 
bated staff cost even more. 

Robert Murray, of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, questions 
whether organizations concerned 
with improving school wellness have 
done an adequate job figuring out 
how schools can make changes, 
given their financial constraints and 
concerns about efficiency. 

"Once the superintendent and the 
board acknowledge the fact that 
school has to play a role and that 
steps need to be taken to help their 
students, it then becomes the finan- 
cial officer of the district who really 
becomes the key player. I don’t know 
that we've done a good job nationally 
of engaging financial officers," he 
maintains. 

School food services 
are strained. 

Tight budgets have an obvious 
impact on school meals. School food 
services must be self-supporting, and 
in 2000 the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reimbursed only 51 per- 
cent of the cost of a meat. One way 
school food service operations have 
offset this cost has been by selling 
popular competitive foods. As the 
nutrition criteria for these foods 
change, school food service must 


» On progress in stages... 

"With school wellness, you have to pick your shots: get some wins: look for other small victories. 
Even if it doesn't lead to change right now. you’re laying real groundwork. The big issues 
don't get resolved even in a decade. With tobacco, we're talking 20 years to effect real change, and 
with childhood obesity It wiU be even longer. hard to change the culture.** Julia Graham Lear 
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sell more healthful options that 
often cost more and may not have 
as much student appeal as what is 
in the vending machines. Many 
school food service operations 
have become dependent on these 
sales in order to stay out of the red. 

Further, school food service staff 
members need more training and 
often higher wages, several of our 
interviewees noted. This fact com- 
pounds the challenge of feeding 
healthy meals to thousands of chil- 
dren per meal with minimal budgets 
and limited facilities. Howell 
Wechsler points out that in most 
states there currently exist no 
certification requirements for 
school food service managers. 

Impediments to 
nutritional quality. 

There are numerous hurdles and 
challenges that must be addressed 
in order to meet goals connected to 
getting students to make better 
food choices. 

School meals have evolved to 
use processed, prepared food items. 
Preparing higher quality, tasty, nutri- 
tious meals that would require more 
on-site production presents a need 
for training, higher skilled staff, and 
possibly new equipment. 

Budgets lor school food service 
are often inadequate for the rising 


costs of food and labor. A study 
published in the Review ot 
Agricultural Bcortorttics (Wagner, 
et al.) documents that indirect costs 
paid by school food services to 
school districts negatively affect 
meal quality by decreasing funds 
to upgrade kitchens and train staff. 

Action for Healthy Kids' focus 
groups with minority middle school 
students in urban communities* 
found that the largest barrier to mak- 
ing better food choices at schools is 
simply the poor quality and unappe- 
tizing nature of the options served, 
not their healthfulness. 

As well, students and teachers 
have not always been receptive to 
many changes to improve school 
meals. School nutrition profession- 
als have concerns that this will 
negatively affect participation rates 
and budgets further. And higher 
quality food products that are tasty 
and prepared and served in an 
appealing manner just cost more 
than current alternatives. 

Augmenting these realities, nutri- 
tion and public health profession- 
als" feel the biggest barriers keep- 
ing youth from consuming nutrient- 
rich foods are their lack of interest 
in doing so, since the status quo is 
seen as no problem. These profes- 
sionals cite additional barriers: the 
lack of access to tasty and appeal- 


ing healthful food options; the lack 
of support from parents; and a 
school environment that's generally 
not conducive to healthy eating. 

Importantly, blame is not being 
placed on any group. A good deal 
of the challenge rests in the simple 
financial reality of how much fund- 
ing schools receive versus the 
ever-rising costs of food. But there 
are clearly crucial barriers that 
affect the goal of getting students 
to make better food choices — and, 
by implication, impact the larger 
goal of school wellness overall. 

Health: A new part 
of schools' mission? 

It is a simple and understandable 
fact that not all educators see pro- 
moting students' health as part of 
their mission. Or their job. 

'Our number one hurdle is over- 
coming the school's feeling that 
their sole mission is education — 
and that health is a backwater issue 
for most of them,' claims Robert 
Murray. "Getting education leaders 
such as superintendents and princi- 
pals to turn their attention from strict 
educational outcomes to the well- 
being of the whole child remains a 
challenge. It will be greatly facilitat- 
ed by offering to help school admin- 
istrators accomplish these goals.' 

It is Julia Graham Lear's con- 


‘Acr»n tof Heaktiy KkTs' quaUolbw resesrcti with mmaity middle school siudoms m low-mcomo, uihen communities, conducted with MEE Productmns in 200007. 
** See Helping Youtti Meke Better FooP Cfiorees: Peteeptions. Beniers. end Promrsing Approeehes emortg Ntirrition. Heeltti. end PubPe Heelllt Prolessipnets. 
flvaiiBble al www.ActionFo<HealtttylQds.org. 

» On compromise... 

‘^metlmea health and wellness-focused people come into the school environment with a powerful 
and well-intentioned commitment, but with a no-oompromise kind of mentality, and maybe a 
lack of empathy for the conditions that exist In schools. Health advocates have to keep up the strong: 
message and Interest in wellness, but they have to do it in a way that I'ecognises the shortfalls and 
the realities of schools’ ability to implement.” Gene Wllhoit 
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School administrators 
and teachers are the 
more powerful and 
influential groups, 
but are viewed as less 
supportive than others. 


tention that the problem is not lack of 
knowledge. “I think people in the 
(education] field understand the 
issue; they just don't see a role for 
themselves. Teachers worry about 
tile tests, and school boards worry 
about budgets/ she says. 

Lear notes that individuals from 
the health world may need to better 
understand the culture of education 
to create change. Public health 
professionals “have not immersed 
themselves in a realty fine-grained 
understanding of what makes schools 
and school buildings and school 
districts and education policy and 
state operations tick/ she observes. 

In her view, public health works 
from the top down, where, when a 
directive is given, things happen. But 
— with the exception of the federal 
No Child Left Behind legislation, 
where schools are held accountable 
for test scores — education is differ- 
ent things tend to happen from the 
bottom up. You can't rely on top- 
down directives as much as you have 
to build bottom-up support 

Are the real change agents 
on board? 

Could it be that the individuals best 
positioned to move school wellness 
forward are often the least support- 
ive of school wellness? 

Participants in Action for Healthy 
Kids' stakeholder research give 
highest marks to physical education 
teachers and school health profes- 
sionals in their support of advancing 
school wellness in general. 
Respondents judge some two-thirds 
of both groups as “very supportive" 
of school wellness. School nutrition 
and food service professionals come 
next, and are judged "very support- 
ive" by 46 percent of respondents. 


However, school administrators, 
school board members, and class- 
room teachers — arguably the more 
powerful and influential groups, and 
labeled so by research respondents 
— are viewed as less supportive. 
Only 28 percent of school administra- 
tors are ranked as "very supportive" 
of school wellness. Similarly, very 
few respondents (7 percent) rank 
parents as "very supportive." In fact 
16 percent of respondents view par- 
ents as not supporting the advance 
of school wellness at all. 

A national study with school board 
members and superintendents, pro- 
duced by California School Boards 
Association and California Project 
LEAN in 2007. shovYS that these school 
governance team members understand 
and support school wellness in princi- 
ple. However, their support does not 
necessarily translate into action 
because of a myriad of barners, most 
notably lack of adequate funding and 
competing priorities they must address. 

The bottom line: until those 
individuals who are most influential 
are also among the most actively 
committed to school wellness, 
hurdles will remain. # 



The Future: 
Within Our 
Reach 

Needed now: clarity and consistency. 
For its part. Action for Healthy Kids 'path 
is clear: a commitment to nutritional 
quality and physical activity in schools; 
a redoubled focus on underserved 
communities; enlisting parents as 
advocates; closer collaboration with 
school leaders; support for wellness 
policy implementation and evaluation; 
and stakeholder mobilization overall. 
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Schools simply cannot do it alone. If there is one 
theme that emerg'es from this report above all others, 
it is that to tackle school wellness, schools need 
broad, specilic, and continuing support — from all 
sides, and from all constituencies. 



That is. in large part, precisely why 
this report has sought the input of. 
and is addressed to. such a broad 
array of stakeholders. Action for 
Healthy Kids' next five years will be 
marked by close collaboration with 
exactly those stakeholders in a joint, 
committed effort to accelerate 
change in American schools. 

That effort is fueled by the knowl- 
edge that only by positively impacting 
the school environment as regards 
better nutrition and increased physi- 
cal activity will we impact students' 
ability to reach their potential — and 
afford American youth the healthy 
adulthoods they deserve. 

Where is Action for 
Healthy Kids headed? 

A commitment to nutritional 
quality and physical activity 
The natural evolution beyond the 
'wipe out junk food" strategy 
requires turning the focus toward 
getting kids to make more intelfigent 
choices about the foods they do 
eat. in getting kids to make better 
food choices — especially from 
among the Dietary Guidelines 
for Americans' "Food Groups to 
Encourage." including fruits, vegeta- 
bles. whole grains, and low-fat 
and fat-free milk and milk products — 
Action for Healthy Kids will be: 

> Engaging youth in developing 
approaches for improving nutrition- 
al quality in their school. 

> Motivating youth to make better 
food choices at school by improv- 


ing access to quality, healthful 
foods that are tasty and appealing 
in school meals and in ail other 
venues. 

> Utilizing social marketing 
strategies to promote and market all 
key "Food Groups to Encourage" 
that youth need to consume more of. 

> Encouraging participation in school 
meal programs through the use of 
taste tests, special menus, improved 
food choices, and incentives 

and contests. 

> Partnering with school administra- 
tors and industry to provide funding 
necessary for improvements. 

> Engaging parents, families, commu- 
nities. students, and schools in 
activities and events focusing on 
wellness at home and school. 

For optimal health and wellness. 

children and youth must move more. 

Schools can help by providing 

systematic opportunities for physical 

activity and physical education. 

Toward this end, Action for 

Healthy Kids will help schools to: 

> Instill regular physical activity into 
the culture, attitudes, and behav- 
iors of students, staff, families, and 
local communities. 

> Reinforce the importance of 
regular, quality physical education 
classes for all K-12 students. 

> Engage youth in motivating 
their peers to become, and stay, 
physically active. 

> Optimize the hours before school 
begins by using the time to help 
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kids get a healthy start to their day 
with physical activity, such as 
walk-to-school programs and other 
age- and site-appropriate activities. 

> Increase opportunities for children 
and youth to be physically active 
during the school day. working with ! 
school administrators, teachers, and 
students to add brief periods of 
physical activity in ways that support 
students' crucial academic studies. 

> Raise awareness of the importance 
of being active after school — 
and provide activities and resources 
to help kids move more during this 
time of day. 

Mobiliting key stakeholders. 

A redoubled focus on underserved 
cornmunities. Action for Healthy Kids 
places a high priority on supporting 
children in underserved communities 
who have been affected dispropor- 
tionately by health disparities. As 
part of our multi-year Campaign for 
School Wellness. Action for Healthy 
Kids is working to create robust 
school-family-community partnerships 
to advocate for effective and sustain- 
able wellness policies and practices 
in underserved communities and 
schools. Already, Action for Healthy 
Kids' pilot projects in Philadelphia. 

New York City, and Battle Creek, 
Michigan, involve Teams, representa- 
tives of our national Partner organiza- 
tions, and grassroots community lead- 
ers who are working side-by-side with ' 


targeted schools and local organiza- 
tions in creating best practice well- 
ness interventions. This model can be 
expanded on, and adopted, in other 
communities through Action for 
Healthy Kids Teams. 

Enlisting parents as wellness 
advocates. Action for Healthy Kids will 
continue to bring parents — especial- 
ly parents in those same underserved 
communities — into the process to 
advocate on behalf of their children. 
When parents are informed, mobi- 
lized, and properly equipped, they 
can greatly influence school well- 
ness policies and practices. Parents 
Advocating tor School Wellness is a 
new Action for Healthy Kids resource 
to help motivate and assist parents to 
move from awareness and caring to 
hands-on advocacy. This toolkit of 
information (see sidebar on page 531 is 
designed to help recruit, cultivate, and 
train parents to connect with commu- 
nity partners and schools to make 
positive contributions to the health of 
students. 

Closer collaboration with school 
leaders. Action for Healthy Kids will 
continue to reach out to school lead- 
ers because of their high-leverage 
value in bringing about change in 
schools. Every school leader has the 
ability and the responsibility to 
strengthen school wellness. Action 
for Healthy Kids will work with these 
administrators and educators to craft 
innovative, yet practical, solutions 



When parents are 
informerl, mobilized, 
and properly equipped, 
they can gpreatly influ- 
ence school wellness 
policies and practices. 


» On the future... 

“We’ve set some lofty troals for eclucatiou In the future: we’re not only to educate ohUdren to higher levels, 
but we're to educate every one of them. We have a growing number of children with great needs. Cliildren 
will not reach academic standards without a strong and supportive environment around them, which 
Includes health and nutiitlon programs and physical activity. We need to do everything in our power to 
organlae our communities and to marshal all Uie resources of parents and school personnel to come up with 
creative and exciting solutions. Our chUdi*en will respond to these kinds of new emphases - and I think 
they will surprise some of us with what they'll be able to achieve If we meet tlielr basic needs.** Gene WUhoit 
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Thei’e is virtually no 
difference of opinion on 
the belief that school 
wellness is both vitally 
necessary and a reach- 
able ^al. 


to enhance school wellness — while 
highlighting as role models the out- 
standing leaders who are doing it 
successfully. 

Replicating best practices of 
Action for Healthy Kids Teams. In 
addition to — and often integrated 
with — the priority areas outlined 
above. Action for Healthy Kids Teams 
nationwide will continue their critical 
on-the*ground efforts to improve the 
nutrition and physical activity environ- 
ment in schools, working in ways that 
best address the needs in their local 
communities and states. Action for 
Healthy Kids is committed to captur- 
ing and sharing these activities and 
innovations through the regular con- 
vening of key stakeholders for dia- 
logue. collaboration, and replication of 
best practice strategies for solutions. 

Support for local wellness 
policy monitoring and evaluation. 
Better systems for monitoring and 
tracking wellness policy Implementa- 
tion will enable stakeholders to more 
accurately assess progress with 
school wellness and also aid in devel- 
oping targeted intervention strate- 
gies. Action for Healthy Kids is work- 
ing at the grassroots level to help 
school administrators, staff, and well- 
ness advocates monitor the effective- 
ness of their wellness policy imple- 
mentation efforts. This wellness poli- 
cy monitoring tool will help districts 
answer imporiant questions related 
to the impact of their local wellness 
policies, including: 

> What are the contents of the policy? 

> To what extent is the policy being 
implemented? 

> What could facilitate the implemen- 
tation of components of the policy? 

> What outcome(s) has the policy 
produced? 


This online self-assessment tool, 
available in the 2008-2009 school 
year, helps districts look at the 
results that are reasonable to them 
given the timing of implementation 
and contents of their policy. They can 
use the tool to monitor the results of 
their wellness policy activities, or to 
keep track of their wellness policy 
goals moving forward. 

Clarity of vision, 
consistency of mission. 

As David Satcher notes in his pref- 
ace to this report strong leadership 
is the key to improving school well- 
ness. Action for Healthy Kids has 
learned that leadership that results In 
change can come from any comer — 
and often emerges in its most effec- 
tive form from unexpected places: 
a committed parent, an impassioned 
physical education teacher, a for- 
ward-thinking superintendent with 
a “whole child" mindset 

One of Action for Healthy Kids' 
most valuable functions is igniting, 
uncovering, and channeling that kind 
of leadership — and supporting it 
with valuable information, tools, and 
insights vital to effecting change. 

It is notable that in the sea of opin- 
ions. research, and field knowledge 
gathered and assessed for this report, 
while there are countless perspec- 
tives and sometimes contradictory or 
conflicting findings and points of view, 
there is virtually no difference of opin- 
ion on the belief that school wellness 
is both vitally necessary and a reach- 
able goal. 

The certainty of this belief has 
always been a central tenet underly- 
ing Action for Healthy Kids 'mission, 
and will remain so. # 
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National Resources to 
Promote School Wellness 


for mofe infommtion ttn ihe 
I proqrains hsied on ihis page, vwii 
I www.ActionForHeaitliyKids.org. 


Game On! The Ultimate i 
Wellness Challenge"* 

Developed by Action for Healthy Kids in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, Game On! 

The Ultimate Wellness Challenge is part 
of a continuing initiative to encourage our children and youth — and those 
who support them — to make better food choices and move more. Game 
On! The Ultimate Wellness Challenge draws upon existing free and low-cost I 
resources from federal agencies and other leading organizations. The program | 
features four challenges, each of which emphasizes healthy eating and {^ysical ! 
activity. The challenges are spaced throughout the school year — and the 
Challenge Course is a special event that can be used to kick o(T and/or conclude I 
the program or used midway through the year to add momentum. j 

Parents Advocating 
for School Wellness 

Recognizing parents as a largely untapped force for 
change in school wellness. Action for Healthy Kids 
and MEE Productions — an organization widely i 
regarded for its success in mobilizing parents in low- i 
income, urban communities — have produced this 
toolkit to help Action for Healthy Kids Teams and 
other school wellness advocates unlock the enormous I 
potential of parents as change agents, to engage them as partners in support 
of healthier schools for (heir children. 



QWIVIE % 

Tht MtiiU W t HwWf Cl ii HM gt 



Recharge I Energizing 
After-School"* 

in partnership with the National Football League, 
Action for Healthy Kids developed ReCharge! 
Energizing ^er^School, the first nationally 
distributed afler-school program that fully inte- 
grates nutrition and physical activity through 
teamwork-based strategics for youth in grades 



3-6. ReCharge! Energizing After-School focuses on four concepts — “Energy 
In” (nutrition), “Energy Out” (physical activity). Teamwork, and <3oal-sciting. 
An online ReCharge! resource center provides valuable technical assistance 
to after-school program staff and educators who implement the program. 
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